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Magnificent—But 
Is It Policy ? 


F all the great offices of state, the only one that Sir Winston 

Churchill has never held is that of Secretary of State for 

Foreign Affairs. On Monday, the country had a demonstration 
of what it has missed. It was a political performance of genius, 
impressive to read and so effective on those who heard it that it swept 
men of all parties along and set the tone of the best foreign affairs 
debate for many a day. Even the ranks of Tuscany did not forbear 
to cheer. Mr Attlee, on the second day, responded in the same key, 
with the result that a mood of alert hopefulness has been created in 
British public opinion where before there was too much cynical apathy. 
One would have to go back almost to Palmerston’s day—certainly to 
Salisbury’s—to find comparable examples of the way in which the 
buoyant and robust commonsense of a statesman can transform the 
departmental brief, and breathe into that collection of tentative 
expedients which at any time makes up a country’s foreign policy a 
sense of momentum and purpose. 

Sir Winston-is, in fact, in a unique position. His authority is so 
great and his reputation so far-flung that his intervention in the course 
of international events can be decisive. He is the only western statesman 
of the first rank who can defy the charge of appeasement when he says 
frankly that the Russians and the Chinese, just as much as the 
Americans and the British, may have fears that are not unreasonable. 
He can state the problem of Germany and Central Europe as one of 
“ reconciling the security of Russia with the freedom and safety of 
Western Europe,” and so stand a little above the clashing pleadings 
of Mr Dulles and Pravda. He can suggest a conference on the highest 
level and admit that it might produce either “a generation of peace ” 
or merely more personal contacts between the mysterious Malenkov 
and those who seek to do business with him. He is ready to take a 
chance which President Eisenhower finds it difficult to take, and he 
does not see “ why anyone should be frightened of having a try for it.” 
These are fit things for the British Prime Minister to do and say ; and 
for this wise and eloquent contribution to the international debate— 
and to the Coronation mood—he has the gratitude of public opinion. 

Mr Crossman, later in the debate, contrasted general welcome for 
this speech with the frigid reception of the Fulton speech seven years 
ago. It is an interesting comparison, though the moral of it was lost 
on Mr Crossman. The point about the Fulton speech is that, though 
it was at the time so generally unpopular, virtually everybody except 
the Bevanites and the Communists would now acknowledge it to have 
been correct in its diagnosis and sound in its advocacy. Is the opposite 
also true ? Is it not a little dangerous for a far-sighted statesman to 
allow himself to say things with which there is such universal 
agreement—in domestic opinion, that is to say, for different foreign 
countries, for their differing reasons, have shown themselves less 
pleased ? It would, perhaps, be going too far to suggest that the 
popular estimate of the situation is always wrong ; but it very often is. 
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And it must in candour be said that the more the specific 
content of the speech is examined, the more doubts it 
arouses. Undoubtedly it was magnificent ; but was it 
policy ? 

The general impression left upon the public mind— 
on those, that is to say, who never read beyond the 
headlines—is that Sir Winston Churchill thinks there 
has been a sufficiently radical change in the attitude of 
the rulers of Russia to make a personal meeting worth 
while, and that from it might flow a generation of peace 
and amity. That is not, of course, what he said. But it 
is what a great many people think he said, and the flood 
of wishful thinking can be seen rising day by day. The 
domestic political advantages of creating such an im- 
pression are clear enough: they have been demon- 
strated at Sunderland. But is it not going a bit too fast? 
Is it quite certain, or even more probable than. not, that 
Malenkov and his colleagues want to start something 
new rather than to stop the West from getting stronger? 


* 


The evidence remains conflicting and unsatisfying. 
That something new is happening inside the Soviet 
Union is clear ; its new rulers appear to be coming to 
fresh terms with the Russian people. But it is not known 
for certain whether there is—to use Sir Winston’s 
phrase—a “ profound movement of Russian feeling.” If 
it is, in fact, profound one might expect the friendly 
gestures to the outside world to have been more con- 
vulsive and impressive -than they have been. The 
Prime Minister himself described these gestures as 
taking the form of “leaving off doing things which 
we have not been doing to them.” At best, therefore, 
it can be said that there is a strong case for 
inquiry, for sending out diplomatic patrols, for taking 
new soundings in waters where hitherto there have been 
oniy wrecks and sandbanks. It can be argued, too, 
as it was in this speech, that it is wrong to assume that 
nothing can be settled with the Russians unless every- 
thing is settled at a swoop. There is much more to be 
said for winning agreement piecemeal ; and the Prime 
Minister was entitled’ to address this advice to the 
United States. 

The question to be answered, therefore, is whether 
the proposal of a conference with Malenkov is a well- 
timed and essential part of the piecemeal approach. To 
the British Prime Minister it may seem politically 
desirable, perhaps even unavoidable. The demand for 
it could easily be fanned into flame both in Britain and 
in Europe ; and it was both prudent and generous of 
Mr Attlee to say in the House of Commons that the 
chief value of a meeting would lie in getting personal 
contacts and understanding, not in clearing up dramatic- 
ally all differences. But if it is politically undesirable— 
it looks now impossible—for the American President, 
then the proposal runs the risk of spoiling Anglo- 
American understanding at a time when it is being 
severely tested in Korea, in Egypt, and in the vital 
matters of economic policy of which Mr Butler spoke so 
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bluntly last week. Sir Winston, it is true, is the last man 
to be careless about relations with the United States: ang 
his speech stressed with the utmost gravity the need for 
“ unity, vigilance and fidelity ” in the western alliance. 
But the suspicion remains that he has not sensed the 
narrow limits within which the United States Govern. 
ment finds itself able to move, limits which appeared 
quite clearly in the great speech that the President had 
contributed earlier to this springtime debate. If in fact 
the only result of making the proposal is, not to get a 
meeting, but simply to embarrass General Eisenhower, 
was it worth making ? 

It has to be asked, too, whether the Prime Minister 
has correctly assessed the effect of his ideas in Europe, 
especially in Germany. To Dr Adenauer he gave as 
emphatic and carefully worded a pledge as could be 
given that a friendly settlement with the Soviet Union, 
or even an improved modus vivendi, would not cause the 
British Government “ in any way to fail in the obliga- 
tions to which we have committed ourselves about 
Western Germany.” That means, or should mean, that 
German unity remains the purpose of British policy, 
that Western Germany can win the status of a power 
by joining the European Defence Community, and that 
the future of Germany’s frontiers remains an open 
question in face of Soviet insistence hitherto that it is 
a closed question. It is not difficult to imagine the 
effect in France, and in Germany itself, on the whole 
movement towards the integration of Western Europe 
if the next few months were taken up with the prepara- 
tions for, and the consequences of, an informal meeting 
between representatives of the Big Four. A venture 
which is already in distress might well founder. 

“ 


Is it quite certain that Sir Winston, without Mr Eden 
by his side, can conduct simultaneously a policy of 
negotiation with Moscow and a policy, which aims at 
winning the strength and loyalty of Germany for the 
West ? And if he can do it, is it certain that the United 
States can co-operate so long as blood is shed in Korea ; 
or that a French Prime Minister and the German 
Chancellor can keep steadily on one course while the 
Prime Minister steers on two? There is a risk, not 
yet generally perceived, that talks at the highest level 

is summer would bri down in ruins the 
Western defence structure on which Mr Acheson and 
Mr Bevin worked so hard, or kill all hopes of negotia- 
tion with Moscow. For what is known of Soviet terms 
for a German settlement suggests that they exclude any 
possibility of German membership of a European and 
Atlantic community. So long as Germans—and 
Frenchmen—believe this, advances toward Moscow 
mean retreats from Strasbourg and Luxemburg. 

For this dilemma the Prime Minister appears to have 
his own solution. It is that there might eventually >< 
a new Treaty of Locarno to establish confidence between 
the Soviet Union and a united Germany. This means 
quite simply that some or all of the western powc's 
should guarantee Germany against attack by Russia or 
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the satellites, and Russia (and the satellites?) against 
attack by a reunited Germany. It sounds attractive ; 
but it begs every question at issue between the great 
powers in central Europe. In theory, no doubt, there 
:; no reason why nations should not give specific pro- 
nises not to attack each other, even if their mutual 
frontiers are not agreed. In practice, it has never been 
found possible. No freely-elected German government 
could possibly accept the permanence of the present 
German-Polish frontier, the Oder-Neisse line, and any 
western government that guaranteed it would be asking 
for trouble. But if not this line, what other ? Further, 
does Sir Winston think that the American Congress 
would ratify such a guarantee ? And would he have 
Britain give it alone ? It is perfectly true that one of 
the basic elements of the European problem is the fear 
felt in the Soviet Union that German nationalism will 
feed on the frontier grievance, and it may be that the 
exorcising of this fear is the major contribution that the 
West can bring to the bargaining table. But there are 
no short cuts: Precisely because it is so all-important 
for both sides, the German problem can be solved only 
after a sufficient degree of confidence has been restored 
between Moscow and the western capitals. A Locarno 
treaty will not create this confidence ; the confidence 
must first be created before either side will trust the 
signatures of the other on such a treaty. If there is one 
subject that will have to be the culmination, the last 
item on the agenda, of east-west negotiation, it is the 
future of Germany ; its solution will have to be the 


419 
climax of the détente, for it cannot be the beginning. 
This is, perhaps, to take too seriously those passages 
in which Sir Winston gazed into the future and brought 
his memories to the aid of his hopes. But he was, after 
all, speaking as the Minister in charge of the Foreign 
Office ; and what he has said is being minuted and dis- 
cussed in every foreign office in the world. He may 
think of the high level meeting as nothing more than a 
way of getting to know Russians who peer at the world 
through arrow slits, of finding out what motives lic 
behind the faint, beckoning signals they have made. But 
those who do not. go with him will expect more than 
that. Not one of the statesmen who would join Malen- 
kov—or whoever it might be from Moscow—-around a 
table would dare to return empty-handed. They could 
no more keep aloof from specific issues than a historian 
can keep aloof from facts. And when it comes to issues, 
the doubt must be expressed whether the West is ready : 
—whether its policy for Germany is concerted, whether 
it knows what it could concede (for concessions there 
will have to be) ; whether it could and would keep the 
problems of Europe separate from those of Asia ; 
whether, as Mr Attlee asked in the House of Commons, 
its statesmen—especially President Eisenhower—would 
be given by public opinion the confidence and discre- 
tion without which they could not negotiate. If there 
is no such readiness, or if readiness varies from country 
to country, then to try to go too fast might well provoke 
such a display of disunity between allies as would make 
it unnecessary for Malenkov to stir a finger more. 


Defence Without a Date 


ee the higher military ranks of the Atlantic alliance 
there is now a temarkable conjuncture of new men 
and new ideas, President Eisenhower—now virtually 
Generalissimo of the West—has appointed new Ameri- 
can chiefs of staff with a sailor, Admiral Radford, in 
the chair. General Gruenther, an outstanding staff 
officer with a mind of his own, succeeds General 
Ridgway, a great fighter and trainer of troops, as 
Supreme Commander in Europe for Nato. In London 
there have been less recent changes, bringing new men 
into the direction of defence. The bases of British 
strategic appreciation and planning have lately been 
re-laid, under exhortation from the Prime Minister ; 
and in Nato itself preparations are being made to study 
and put into effect the doctrines that emerge from 
experiments with new weapons and scientific devices. 
It is not entirely coincidence that these changes have 
come about either just before or just after the death 
of Stalin, at a moment when economic strains have 
made necessary a revision or stretching out of defence 
expenditures, and in a period when staff officers are 
giving up the idea of preparation against the danger of 
war at some chosen critical date. It would be wrong 
to say that military planning is marking time ; reason- 


able security against attack is still too far off for such 
a pause to be possible. But it is fair to say that men 
who have been working feverishly against time are now 
pausing to take breath. 

It is, therefore, a moment when there might also be 
a pause for more radical thinking about defence policy 
than has been possible for some years in Britain, and 
perhaps in the United States, too. It is called for, not 
only by the development of new weapons, but even 
more by political and economic requirements that are 
difficult and unfamiliar in peacetime both to politicians 
and their military advisers. First, there is the fact that 
defence, for the predictable future, can be organised 
only through regional groupings of allies. Nato is one 
such grouping and by far the most important; the 
Middle East Defence Organisation, if it ever comes to 
birth, will be another ; the European Defence Com- 
munity could be another. Something may be created 
for the Southern Pacific. These groupings have—or 
would have—an intimacy and cohesion beyond any- 
thing attained, for example, by the Commonwealth in 
peacetime. They imply, even if they do not yet provide, 
peacetime tion in defence planning, in indus- 
trial production and in the bearing of economic burdens 
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such as was unthinkable when present high officers 
were at their staff colleges. They point inevitably 
towards a defence policy that will make the best 
possible use of national resources, produce a profitable 
division of burdens between allies, and have done with 
the principle that each member of the alliance must 
have a little of everything on land, in the air and at 
sea. Attractive though it may be to service chiefs in 
each country who have to hammer out compromises 
between their respective plans, the idea of well- 
balanced forces for each member needs the most care- 
ful scrutiny. If each of three great allied industrial 
nations has well-balanced national forces, their total 
joint forces are likely to be less well-balanced, more 
costly and less efficient than they might be. 

The second political requirement is to recognise that 
in the free world of the next decades only three nations 
(unless Germany is allowed to make whatever it likes) 
can equip themselves with what the scientists have to 
offer : the United States, Britain and Canada.— It is 
not easy for Europe to accept this fact, but a fact it 
remains. It is, therefore, essential that those three 
nations decide how and where their special technical 
skills and economic resources shall be applied to com- 
plement the military contribution of their weaker allies. 
The idea may seem new, but it is the idea that lay 
behind the maintenance and use of the British fleet for 
at least two centuries. It is also the idea that appears 
to lie behind the American policy of disengagement 
in Asia. Its implications are in the long run revolu- 
tionary, but they must be faced. If the cold war 
continues for a long. time in its present form, these 
great industrial powers will seek more and more 
to substitute the products of the laboratory and the 
engineering industry for great concentrations of men. 


* 


The economic requirement is more complex. It is, 
in the first place, that national finance ministers should 
accept the view that it is both wiser and cheaper to 
allow the Services to plan over several years for a 
steady level of expenditure than to submit them to a 
policy of fits and starts in spending. If the welfare 
state is to be the armed state—and there is no reason 
to believe it can be anything else for some time to 
come—then it may be necessary to make reasonable 
costs for the defence services as inflexible as the costs 
of the social services. In the second place, the 
economic requirement is that an industrial nation 
like Britain should, so far as possible, make arms in 
the assurance that allies will buy them. For stan- 
dardisation and all the economies it might bring will 
come only when it clearly pays to standardise. The 
cost of the latest aircraft, tanks, warships and their 
equipment is such that governments will sooner or 
later be forced to move in this direction ; but the fact 
is not acknowledged. 

In the third place the economic requirement for a 
healthy and alert state in this dangerous world is that 
its strategy should not frustrate its economy, whether 
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toy uhnelblenc ensue manpower, or by nes in 
miniature what could be produced elsewher € in mass, 
or by uncompetitive defence industries. 

These and similar ideas are beginning to emerge from 
the immense labours that Nato has undertaken jp 
reviewing and planning the defence contributions of jt; 
fourteen members; and they are beginning to penetrate 
the minds of those military men who have exper: nced 
Nato methods. But they have not made much impres- 
sion on national governments and their advisers. There 
is, therefore, much cogency in what Lord Montgomery 
said on Wednesday in his speech to the Interna‘ onal 
Press Institute. He urged that the governments o{ the 
Atlantic alliance should form a small group of political, 
economic and military consultants who would study at 
leisure and in privacy the problem of defence as he and 
other high officers of Nato see it. It is to give the allied 
nations the kind of military organisation that wil! keep 
them for a long time “so geared that they can spring 
to arms quickly in the face of aggression.”” The Field 
Marshal wants the planners to look fifty years ahead 
and to keep in mind a few vital principles. 


te 


One is that it is useless to build up large forces by 
a certain date without regard to the enormous cost of 
maintaining them in a state of efficiency after that date. 
That, apparently, is already being realised. Another 
is that defence budgets are bound to rise if present 
methods of preparation continue, whatever Congress 
may believe to the contrary. Another is that there must 


_ bein each country a proper balance between a “ shield” 


of small, highly equipped forces acting together, and 
well-trained reserve forces that can be mobilised for 
almost immediate use in the field. That means less 
emphasis on large forces in front and more emphasis 
on the training of reservists behind. 

To some extent this advice is a stimulus to what is 
already happening in some staff officers’ minds rather 
than an anticipation of new doctrine. Some of it has 
already been expounded by Ministers in Parliament. 
But it is none the less important, coming from General 
Ridgway’s deputy, who knows President Eisenhower's 
mind, and who has investigated mobilisation and 
training problems in every Nato country. Indecd, 
the advice at once raises a host of questions about what 
the British contribution to the shield is to be in 
the future. Present pledges to European allies point 
to the cream of the British Army remaining for some 
time in Germany. Commitments in the Middle East, 
Africa and perhaps the Far East appear to make further 
and inevitable claims on forces of the present type 
and size. But it is by no means certain that this must 
always be so. There is room for fresh thought, and if 
= can contribute to British thinking, so much ‘h¢ 

er. 

It would be a mistake, however, to think too much 
in purely military terms. The kind of strategic plen- 
ning that Lord Montgomery has advocated demands 
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difficult and unfamiliar decisions in industry. How, for 
example, is the equipment of highly trained reserves to 
be kept up to date ? Is it to be regularly changed— 
which would be expensive—or are the risks of 
obsolescence to be taken ? What is to happen as the 
latest aircraft, or vehicle, or gun is ready for production? 
Is it to be produced only in small quantities, while a 
reserve of machinery and skill is held ready to move into 
mass production ? How is that to be done? It is 
clearly no simple matter to plan a long-term and limited 
use of industrial resources and, at the same time, main- 
tain a nucleus for rapid expansion. Is it being studied 
by any body comparable to the joint war production 
staff of wartime ? 


421 


This is a field in which the layman gropes hopefully 


but blindly, wondering whether the experts are doing 
better. To him it seems obvious that a great alliance 
should eventually, not immediately, make possible, by 
division of labour, important economies in manpower 
and money; but he hears nothing of them. To him it also 
seems clear that the Communist bloc is in human 
resources much stronger and in technical prowess much 
weaker than the Atlantic alliance ; yet it is only lately 
that the fighting men whom he pays to protect him 
have spoken guardedly of preferring quality to quantity. 
He need not apologise for asking whether they are not 
still too much influenced by the ideas of ten years ago 
to look clearly ten years ahead. 


Who Rules in Africa: A Summary 


N EWS from Africa has taken up considerable space 
in the world’s newspapers in recent years, and 
this enhanced prominence of African affairs is not 
likely to recede. The stage is set for rapid change— 
and the pace is largely set by the advance of the British 
colonies towards self-government, whether African or 
communal. There are other forces at work, such as the 
pressure of Arab nationalism in North Africa, or the 
development of the former Italian colonial empire, 
under United Nations auspices, into independent 
states. But it is the changes in the British territories 
that are likely to bring matters to a head. If the Gold 
Coast can become a Commonwealth country, equal in 
status to Ceylon or Pakistan, can France withhold from 
Morocco a comparable recognition of capacity for self- 
rule ? And can South Africa accept equality of status 
between itself, a Central African federation and a 
Nigerian federation ? 

In self-governing institutions, the awakening African 
self-consciousness finds expression. The extent to which 
local institutions of government are already in the 
hands of Africans, or of white settlers, or are jointly 
controlled, is therefore a measure of the change which 
lies ahead—and which may complicate world issues. 
It may be useful to take stock of the present position 
in British Africa, which contains 50 million out of the 
60 million inhabitants of the Colonial Empire. 

Representative self-government in British Africa is 
growing out of the executive and legislative councils 
that were set up long ago to advise the governors in 
all British territories—except Basutoland, Swaziland 
and Bechuanaland, which are governed wholly through 
chiefs and tribal authorities. The executive council 
Was created to initiate action under the presidency of 
the governor, and the legislative council to propose new 
laws. In the earliest stage, both councils consist 
entirely of officials. The first development is for the 
legislative council to be extended by the nomination of 
non-official Europeans—usually local business men. 
Next, non-officials are nominated further to the execu- 


tive council. At a later stage, some of the governor's 
nominations begin to go to Africans. The next step 
is to provide for the election, instead of the nomination, 
of the unofficial members. “When, next, the unofficial 
members are allowed to form a majority, first of “ Leg 
Co” and then of “Ex Co” also, something closely 
resembling parliamentary self-government comes into 
existence. There remains, however, the question of the 
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governor’s powers. In the Gold Coast, which has other- 
wise reached the first stage, the governor still has a 
right of veto and reserved powers of his own in defence 
matters. In Southern Rhodesia, the remaining checks 
on complete self-government are vestigial, and some- 
thing very near to full dominion status exists. 

All these stages are to be found simultaneously in 
British Africa, from Somaliland at one end of the scale 


to the Gold Coast at the other. The form of represen- — 


tation, however, is conditioned by widespread illiteracy, 
by the tribal institutions through which local govern- 
ment—“ indirect rule”—is exercised, and by the 
presence or absence of European or Asian communi- 
ties. In particular, where European settlers are present 
in force, or have special interests, the social backward- 
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ness of African society seerns to preclude a degree of 
representative government which is readily granted 
elsewhere. Are the natives of the Northern Rhodesian 
protectorates, for example, so much more backward 
than those of the Sierra Leone protectorate who elect 
through district electoral colleges their representatives 
to the assembly at Freetown ? 

In West Africa, full parliamentary government by 
Africans is now being put to the proof. The Gold Coast 
Legislative Council has been transformed in five years 
into a single elective chamber, renamed the Legislative 
Assembly. Only nine of its 85 members sit ex officio as 
colonial civil servants, or are nomimated by the 
governor to voice the interests of commerce. The rest 
are elected. Only the members representing the towns, 
however, are elected by 
ballot in single-member 
constituencies. The rest XV 
are indirectly elected; 33 |}. QAR 
rural members are chosen TRAV VQ 
by a series of electoral 
colleges, which are them- 
selves elected by the 
districts on an adult fran- 
chise; the remaining 
members are elected. by 
tribal institutions, in which 
the influence of the-chiefs 
and elders is considerable. 
These “territorial mem- 
bers” were expected to 
exert a conservative influ- 
ence to. balance the 
impetuosity of the as yet 
shallow-rooted “ educated 
African ”; but it is signifi- 
cant that the strength of 
Gold Coast nationalism, 
expressed through the 
party system, has reduced 
tribal power, so that the territorial members are 
amenable to party control. 

The party system in the Gold Coast may be shaky, 
but it exists, and makes cabinet responsibility possible ; 
because cabinet responsibility is possible, the governor 
increasingly acts simply as the constitutional head of 
the state, his reserve powers falling into disuse. The 
executive council, it is true, contains three ex officio 
members, but as “ Africanisation ” proceeds, these white 
faces will disappear from .cabinet meetings. Both 
Dr.. Nkrumah’s Convention People’s Party and Dr 
Danquah’s United Gold Coast Convention are 
committed to removing the last vestige of white control. 

The goal of independence by 1956 has been set by 
the Nigerian nationalist parties also. But the checks 
to transfer of power here come from a federal constitu- 
tion, from the strength and wealth of the Islamic 
northern region and from the smaller educated cadre. 
Building a unified national state of 30 million people 
has inevitably been harder than in the Gold Coast with 
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5 million people. There are three regional houses, the 
central legislature having all powers not delegaicd to 
the regions. But the federal House of Representatives 
has no electoral basis apart from the regional }\:)uses - 
it consists simply of deputies from them—they are jn 
a sense electoral colleges for it, or it is a comm ‘ice of 
them. Election to the regional houses is indire : 
the rural parts of the Gold Coast. - 

No national parties have yet emerged in N vera 
The regions are therefore in effect represented com- 
munally, with the North’s 68 members exactly 
balancing the 34 members each from the Eastern and 
Western regions. The strongest parties in these r-yions 
are Dr Azikiwe’s National Council of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons (NCNC) in the East and Mr Awolowo's 
Action Group in the West. 
) Hitherto rivals, in the 
ipo | issue of independence they 
} have patched up a truce. 
But it remains impossible 
to develop cabinet goverm- 
ment. The central Coun- 
cil of Ministers is nearer to 
a governors § executive 
council than a cabinet ; it 
is not selected by a prime 
minister, but consisis of 
four members from cach 
region and six ex officio 
members — including the 
three regional liewtenant- 
governors. The governor 
has reserve powers and a 
vote. Though Africans 
predominate on the execu- 
tive they cannot combine, 
and this has produced the 
present crisis, since it is 
clear that the constitution 
must be considerably 
changed before it can lead with any despatch to a 
“Gold Coast solution.” 

No other purely African territories are so near to 
independence as the Gold Coast and Nigeria, except— 
and it is indeed a thought-provoking. exception—the 
Sudan. Hitherto ruled by nine provincial governors 
with advisory councils under a governor-general respon- 
sible to Britain and Egypt, the country—as diverse as 
Nigeria—is being organised to elect a constituent 
assembly which is not only to take over sovereign powers 
but also. to choose between association with the 
Commonwealth, Egypt or full i . 

Of the territories coming under the Colonial Of!icc, 
Sierra Leone is the next most advanced. There are 
“unofficial” African majorities on both the legisl:tve 
and executive councils ; the “nofficials” are ele icd 
by seven one-member constituencies in the colony. oF 
coastal district (where one African in two is educatcd), 
and by fourteen electoral colleges in the protector:te, 
or hinterland. A majority nationalist party and an opp0- 
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sition have emerged, and though the Executive Council 
contains seven official members (not all of them: Euro- 
reans) to eight unofficial, cabinet government is 
developing. In the Gambia, elected Africans control 
only the Legislative Council. 


Though there are no white settlers in Uganda, and © 


native political institutions are in parts as fully developed 
.; in Northern Nigeria, Africans in the Legislative 
Council are still in the mimority. There are six 
‘x officio members (all Europeans), ten members nomi- 
nated by the governor and sixteen unofficial members, 
f whom eight are nominated by the governor to repre- 
-nt equally the small European and Asian communities. 
Che Executive Council is 
entirely. official The 
balance of power is simi- 
larly held in Nyasaland and 


[anganyika. Thus im ‘ WM Farming “WN 
Nyasaland’s _ Legislative \ HBMB Tea & Sisal Plants 





Council there are two 
Africans and one Asian 
chosen from panels offered 
by the Africans in the 
“Protectorate Council” 
and by the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce ; the other 16 
are Europeans. In 
Tanganyika,- under the 
present constitution, which 
is about to be replaced, 
ficials outweigh  un- 
fiicials by 15 to 14, of 
whom four only are nomi- 
nated Africans, 

[t is in Kenya, Northern 
ind Southern Rhodesia 
that the white settlers 
exercise power. In 
Southern Rhodesia it is 
limited only by the powers 
reserved to the British 
Government to disallow 
legislation discriminating against Africans—powers 
which have never been exercised publicly. In 
Northern Rhodesia, 40,000 white settlers elect 
ten members to the Legislative Council, where 
they sit with nine officials and four members 
nominated to represent the 2 million Africans—two of 
whom are Africans. The Executive Council is all white, 
nine officials to four unofficials, of whom one is a Euro- 
pean representative of the Africans ; but by a conven- 
‘ion the Governor accepts the advice of the unofficial 
members when they are unanimous. In Kenya, the 
Legislative Council is composed of 26 official members 
ind 28 non-officials, of whom 14 are elected by Euro- 
peans, six by Indians and one by the Arabs on separate 
tolls ; another Arab is nominated by the Governor and 
six Africans are nominated to represent the tribes—one 
of these sits on the Executive Council, though not as 
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a member responsible for a department. Under these 
conditions, party groupings remain rigidly racial. 

Throughout East Africa south of the Sudan, there- 
fore, Europeans still absolutely dominate government, 
even though differences of opinion between officials and 
unofficials arise. Though the new constitution proposed 
for Tanganyika is cited as breaking this unity of white 
control, Europeans will still hold the power, so long as 
officials and white settlers’ representatives vote together. 
For though there will be parity between the three races 
in the election of unofficial members—seven each—the 
official members will number 21 and most of them will 
be white. Only as power is handed over to the unofficial 
element by further modifi- 
cations to the constitution 
will the Europeans find 
themselves in a permanent 
(if over - represented) 
minority. | 

This may happen, 
though it lies some time 
ahead; it may happen 
under nationalist pressure 
in Uganda also. In Kenya, 
consideration of a- new 
constitution is postponed 
until the emergency is 
over. There, however, as 
in Northern Rhodesia, 
settlers’ representatives 
hold semi-cabinet office as 
“members ” for particular 
departments, and hence 
possess growing power 
over the officials of the 
Colonial Service: Mean- 
while, in Central Africa, 
< the coming federation wiil 

\ decisively transfer power 
Scale of Miles \ in the federal sphere into 

S 200400 settlers’ hands. Any future 
increase in African repre- 
sentation will depend, not upon London’s willingness 
to reduce the official and ex officio weightings in the 
councils, but upon the readiness of locally elected poli- 
ticians to make a voluntary surrender of power. 

In these circumstances, African political organisation 
may not take, as in West Africa, a primarily parliamen- 
tary shape, which it can do only if parliamentary institu- 
tions offer real prospects of power. The most that can 
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- be said is that it may do so in Uganda and Tanganyika. 


Nevertheless, African political parties are developing 
fast in Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia, and are show- 
ing their capacity, as in West Africa, to take control of 
the tribal organisations and authority, through which 
indirect rule has been exercised. Thus, in different 
ways, African nationalism is developing its strength in 
all parts of Africa ; and various projected pan-African 
political conferences will increasingly solidify its aims. 
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Notes of the 


Breakdown im Cairo 


vEN Sir Winston Churchill has seldom been more 
E successful in putting the mood of the nation into words 
than he was on Monday in that section of his speech on 
foreign affairs which dealt with Egypt. Indeed, one of the 
failures of those in Cairo, who encourage mob emotion in 
order to influence Egyptian relations with Britain, is to 
recognise that Egypt is not alone in having a public opinion. 
Where the Prime Minister may, however, have erred was 
in understating the problem. This was done no doubt 
deliberately, in order not to: prejudice the slender hopes 
of renewing the talks on the Canal Zone base which have 
now been broken off. But the result has been, on the 
one hand, to do less than justice to the almost impregnable 
British legal case, and, on the other, to gloss over the grim 
realities which certainly now appear to lie ahead. 


During the past three weeks an attempt has been made 
to open negotiations with Egypt by means of a pragmatic 
approach. It was characteristically British to try to go 
round the crucial issues of sovereignty and control, by 
discussing in committee the detailed organisation imvolved 
in a gradual British withdrawal and the technicalities of 
running the military base under joint British and Egyptian 
management. But this negotiation by evasion failed, 
because it was really sustained only by negative pressures 
on either side. The British were reluctant to let the talks 
break down because failure would immediately bring more 
fighting in the Canal Zone; ugly incidents have begun 
already. The Egyptians were kept going by the regime’s 
fear—in spite of General Neguib’s personal popularity— 
that it will maintain its tenuous hold on power only if 
“ national aspirations” are dchieved. Unless it can make 
it appear that it has got rid of the British, its support 
may melt away in the night. 


An important part of the blame for failure lies fairly 
and squarely on the shoulders of Mr Caffery, the Irish 
American who represents the United States in Cairo. 
By exaggerating to the Egyptians the unwillingness of the 
Eisenhower Administration te act in support of the British, 
in their view that a properly run base in the Canal Zone 
is a sine qua non of adequate Middle East defence, he 
drove a coach and four through any chances of compromise. 
Mr Dulles’s firm attitude when he visited Cairo this week 
accordingly came as a shock. 


As Sir Winston Churchill made plain in the House of 
Commons, no further action can usefully be taken at 
present. Simply to withdraw at this stage would sacrifice 
not only British interests but those of all who are con- 
cerned with Middle East defence ; it would create as many 
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problems as it solved. Meanwhile, the 1936 treaty stands, 
Egypt’s repudiation does not legally invalidate it ; and, 
contrary to general belief, there is nothing whatever in the 
text to say that the British must leave in 1956. Article 16 
only provides for arbitration if no agreement can be reached 
about revision. On the spot, however, the situation is by 
no means as clear. General Neguib and his cabinet have 
all been taking individual training in guerrilla warfare. 
He himself has declared that the Suez dispute can only be 
solved by force. And while the British forces in the 
Canal Zone, numbering over 80,000 men, are too strong 
to suffer defeat by Egyptian arms, they now seem likely 
to be subjected to a peculiarly bitter and bloody type of 
attack. 


Truculence at the Truce Table 


N his references to Korea on Monday, the Prime Minister 

said that it was “our duty, without separating our- 
selves from our great ally, to express our opinion frankly 
and plainly.” Many people in Britain have become increas- 
ingly critical and suspicious of the American attitude to 
the Korean truce talks. They feel that the American public 
has become so stubborn in its unwillingness to meet the 
Communists even part way, that the scope for bargaining 
is too limited to render a truce possible, in spite of the 
considerable concessions made in last week’s Communist 
eight-point “ peace plan.” Sir Winston’s significantly mild 
observations were followed on Tuesday by one of Mr 
Attlee’s best and most outspoken speeches, which has now 
been answered with some caustic comment in Congress. 
These exchanges will have given pleasure to the men in 
control in Peking and Moscow, whose paramount aim is to 
crack the unity of the free world. If, in the course of 
driving as hard a bargain as they can over the Korean truce, 
they succeed in weakening the bonds between the United 
States and its allies, even a relatively less favourable truce 
might seem to them worthwhile. 


In reality, of course, these allied disagreements strengthen 
rather than weaken the Communists’ bargaining position. 
Their fresh bout of calculated truculence has taken the 
form of rejecting outright the thirteen points put forward 
this week by the Americans in reply to their own proposals 
of May 7th. The difficulty, both in dealing with the 
Communists and in keeping harmony between allies, is to 
decide what one can reasonably expect to get clearly agreed 
before, rather than after, an armistice in this extraordinary 
war. In favour, of the rigid American attitude this much 
can be said: experience has shown the necessity of having 
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everything possible set down in black and white when 
dealing with Communists. Furthermore, as Sir Winston 
pointed out, the negotiations at Panmunjom “no longer 
involve a difference of principle,” and “if at any time there 
is a wish among the Communists to reach an agreement as 
between rational human beings the matter could be almost 
instantly settled.” 

On the other hand, there is a real danger that the Ameri- 
cans, because they are handling the truce negotiations 
virtually alone, will give due weight only to their own 
interpretation of their own interests, and that a considered 
allied view will have to yield to the unreasoning—but 
understandable—pressures of American domestic politics. 
Any wider political negotiations following a truce should be 
handled by a representative United Nations team. 


Forgotten South Koreans 


HE main point now at issue in the Panmunjom negotia- 
T tions raises a question to which too little attention has 
been paid on the allied side. The Communists insist that 
the ultimate disposal.of prisoners unwilling to return home 
must be made by the political conference after the truce. 
[he Americans now propose instead to release them inside 
Korea, if at the end of a certain time—not yet agreed 
between the two sides—the neutral commission is unable to 
repatriate them. This proposal, however, appears to ignore 
the legitimate fears of the Communist leaders about the 
attitude and possible actions of President Syngman Rhee as 
head of the South Korean state. 

Mr Syngman Rhee has already rejected publicly the whole 
idea of a truce based on a neutral commission and recogni- 
tion that North Korea is not to be occupied by force of 
arms. While his intransigence is understandable, it can 
be overruled so long as control of the main events in the 
allied sector remains in American hands. But the South 
Koreans represent a factor in the situation which is bound 
to become increasingly important once the fighting stops. 
Men who still keep their eyes trained on the ambition of 
ruling all Korea are hardly likely to give Communist ex- 
prisoners anything but a rough handling. 

Even now it is questionable how far the Chinese are 
genuinely held back from concluding an armistice by the 
knowledge that, desperately anxious as they are to get the 
Americans out, they cannot readily propose withdrawal of 
all foreign troops from Korea. To do so would be to leave 
the fifteen divisions-of the South Korean army potential 
masters of the situation ; North Korea has been shattered 
and broken by the struggle. For the Americans, too, with- 
drawal is a dubious objective. Korea is probably now of 
greater strategic value than Formosa. The rising tide of 
Japanese nationalism prevents the stationing of more than 
a skeleton American force in Japan itself. How is Japan 
to be guarded without American troops in Korea ? 


Vote of Confidence 


"ES Conservative victory in the South Sunderland 
A by-election will change the mood of current politics 
as much as the Wycombe by-election changed it last 
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autumn. Then the Government unexpectedly retained a 
marginal seat. Now it has gained a seat from Labour— 
which, once a Liberal had entered the field, few Conserva- 
tives retained much hope of doing. 

This is, indeed, the first time since 1924 that the govern- 
ment party of the day has gained an opposition seat at a 
by-election. And the victory is in every way convincing. 
The poll—73 per cent of the electorate—was, for a by- 
election, heavy. Even if it is assumed that the Liberal 
candidate drew as many votes from the opposition as from 
the government candidate, the result is equivalent to a 
swing of 14 per cent of the voters from the Labour to the 
Conservative side. If the same movement of opinion took 
place in all constituencies, a general election now would 
increase the Government’s majority to eighty. A comparison 
of this by-election with the voting at Sunderland South in 
the general election of 1950, when also there was a Liberal 
candidate, is even more remarkable: three years ago 
Labour had a comfortable majority equal to 10} per cent 
of the poll ; now it is behind the Conservative by 24 per 
cent of the poll. 

It would, of course, be foolish to draw firm general con- 
clusion’s about the Government’s popularity in the country 
from the voting of one constituency. But there were few 
special circumstances in its favour at Sunderland, though the 
Prime Minister’s speech on foreign affairs, with its hopeful 
and pacific emiphasis, may well have had a special influence 
on voters hovering between the Conservative and Liberal 
camps. What is more certain, however, is that Mr Butler’s 
budget has been given an electoral endorsement. Above 
all, the most important single force working for the Conser- 
vatives is probably familiarity. They have now been in 
office for more than eighteen months, and not one of the 
disasters foretold by their opponents has happened. Many 
voters who had been persuaded to look at the Tories with 
trepidation now find them to be harmless and, indeed, 
successful. The support the Government has gained repre- 
sents perhaps a vote of popular relief rather than of confi- 
dence, but whatever the motive the practical effect is the 
same. Sir Winston Churchill will certainly now be 
inundated with advice from those who want an election 
this autumn. For the Labour party, the Sunderland reverse 
will intensify the controversy about future policy; each 
side in the argument will no doubt claim that the need 
to adopt a policy more in keepmg with its views has been 
proved. Both sides may, however, agree on the need to 
stop arguing before Labour’s lack of a coherent policy helps 
the Conservatives to new victories. 


A Ruler for the Bamangwato 


HE Government has ended—temporarily, at least—the 

impasse in Bechuanaland. At their recent kgotla, the 
tribe failed to agree upon a chief to take the place of the 
excluded Seretse Khama, and the government has now 
decided to transfer the functions of the native authority to 
Rasebolai Kgamene, a senior member of the tribe, who was 
proposed as chief in the kgotla but failed to find sufficient 
support. He is not a government-imposed chief ; but he 
will in fact wield the official powers entrusted to the chief 
under indirect rule, powers which for the past three years 
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have been exercised by European district _ officers. 

The distinction may seem slender, and it is evident that, 
in view of Rasebolai’s excellent war record, administrative 
experience and responsible attitude when first approached, 
the Government would be glad enough if in time the tribe 
came round to the opinion that he should be vested with 
the traditional dignities to go with his official powers. But 
that is for the tribe’s decision. In any event, administration 
will return to African hands, and, providing that the tribe 
settles down under Rasebolai’s authority, that will be a clear 
gain. Meanwhile, the decision should make it clear to 
Seretse’s supporters, both in Bechuanaland and outside, that 
his exclusion from the chieftaincy is irrevocable, and that 
his return to Serowe will depend upon his undertaking to 
remain in private life, as his uncle Tschekedi is doing. 

If the tribesmen accept the new arrangement, they will 
doubtless save themselves much frustration and internecine 
dispute. They will certainly be doing a favour to the 
Government, in its acute embarrassment over the Seretse 
Khama case. A possible point of friction with South Africa 
will have been eliminated. But whether African opinion will 
look on the decision so genially is another matter, and it is 
doubtful whether any critics of British colonial policy will 
be mollified. For the reasons why Seretse Khama was 
excluded have not yet been clearly and satisfactorily stated, 
and the tribe has made it clear that it now wants him as 
chief. The Government has staked very heavily on Rase- 
bolai’s qualities of leadership and diplomacy. 


Four Puzzles for M. Mayer 


. tumour in French politics is malignant and grows 


only worse under partial treatment. Government after 
government has been unwilling or unable to cut to the heart 
of the financial and constitutional crisis in which France 
finds itself. | Everyone admits that the present National 
Assembly represents combinations produced by private 
interests and by the skill of the political match-maker rather 
than the national will. But it displays tenacity in self-pre- 
servation, if in nothing else, and it is most unlikely that ‘t 
will approve the latest proposals for reform that are béing 
tabled this week by M. Mayer. The Prime Minister is 
asking for the right of dissolution, for the abolition of parlia- 
mentary immunity when the Assembly is not actually in 
session, for the restoration of an effective link between the 
upper and lower houses, and for the abolition of the 
separate investitures first of the prime minister and then of 
the cabinet over which so many cabinet crises have arisen. 
That is strong medicine and the National Assembly, rather 
than swallow it, may prefer to call in another opinion. 

M. Mayer is vulnerable on at least four main issues: the 
grave financial crisis represented by a budget deficit 
estimated at some 800 billion francs, the wave of strikes in 
key industries such as the Renault works and the shipping 
lines, the situation in Indo-China, and the perennial déad- 
lock over EDC and the Saar. The financial crisis is the 
most spectacular of M. Mayer’s troubles and may prove to 
be the immediate cause of the next parliamentary revolt. 
The government proposes to make certain cuts in public 
expenditure and defence credits, to increase the tax on 
alcohol, to raise fares on the nationalised railways and to 
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exercise tighter control over nationalised industries jn 


general. The trouble with these measures, however, is not 
only that they will be most unpopular but also that they wil 
cut the deficit by no more than 120 billion francs. By jts 
bold devaluation of the Indo-Chinese piastre, the French 
Government will have done a good deal towards the 
re-establishment of a better currency in the Associated 
States and towards stopping the flow of “ hot money ” from 
France. There is little indication, however, that the cabinet 
will feel able to act.equally drastically in France itself. 4 
situation has been reached, moreover, in which financial 
reform is impossible without constitutional changes and the 
creation of a really strong government. 

If M. Mayer holds together his uneasy coalition and 
obtains approval for what are essentially interim measures, 
it will be owing to a series of lucky accidents. The coming 
of the rains in Laos and, perhaps, a change in Communist 
strategy appear to have halted the threat of a major military 
disaster. The decision of General de Gaulle to dissociate 
himself from the parliamentary RPF has created a floating 
body of 87 deputies, some of whom may rally to the centre. 
The Soviet peace offensive, moreover, has reduced in many 
minds the urgency of the problem of German rearmament 
for Europe’s defence. Most important, perhaps, is the fact 
that the post of prime minister is one of the least popular 
in France and that no one seems eager at this point to take 
over from M. Mayer. 


Foreign Service Changes 


HE commentator who wishes to express a fair, but at 

the same time, candid opinion on the series of changes 
at the Foreign Office that have been announced this week 
—most of them precipitated by the coming retirement of 
the Permanent Under-Secretary, Sir William Strang—is in 
some difficulty. On the one hand, there is the old and 
valuable tradition that individual civil servants should not 
be criticised, since they have no means of reply—and that 
would seem to carry with it the corollary that they should 
not be praised either, since to do so might give an 
unbalanced result. On the personal side it must, therefore, 
suffice to say that an attempt, unusual in the Foreign 
Service, has been made to select men who have some special 
qualifications for their new posts and not simply to follow 
the system of switching men round at short intervals 
regardless of their particular experience. 

Thus the new Permanent Under-Secretary, Sir Ivone 
Kirkpatrick (who is 56), has had, thanks to his spell as 
High Commissioner in Germany, practical and administra- 
tive experience of a kind that seldom comes to the head of 
the Foreign Office. Sir Frederick Hoyer Millar (52), who 
is to succeed him in Germany, will bring to his post an 
intimate knowledge of how Nato works and of the inter- 
action of political, military and economic factors in western 
defence policy that will be invaluable in Bonn. .Mr W. G. 
Hayter, who goes to Moscow from Paris at the early age 
of 46, will be able to explain as well as anyone to the 
Russians the meaning of the European Defence Community, 
of which they are so deeply suspicious ; he has also 2 
special knowledge of east-west trade problems as ‘hcy 
present themselves to the allied committee in Paris which 
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sees to it that strategic goods and materials do not go 
beyond the Iron Curtain. Sir Christopher Steel (50), who 
becomes the British Permanent ive at Nato, has 
had arduous experience of Berlin and also of Washington ; 
his place as second-in-command at Washington is to be 
‘aken by the Foreign Office’s chief expert on China and the 
Far East, Mr R. H, Scott (47). 

But simply to list qualifications in this way is to risk 
siving the impression that all is well, or about to be well, 
with the Foreign Office, and that would be far from the 
‘ruth. It is quite unreasonable in these days to extend to 
whole groups of civil servants, such as the Foreign Service 
1s a whole, or even to that more restricted body, the staff 
of the Foreign Office itself, the immunity from criticism 
which still rightly covers the individual. The sole responsi- 
bility of the political chief is no more than a convenient 
fiction when departments have grown so large that many 
rhings have to be decided, and policy brought at least to 
the semi-finished state, without more than the passing 
knowledge, let alone the active decision, of ministers. Those 
who have closely watched the conduct of British foreign 
policy in the postwar years can hardly have escaped the 
conviction that many of its defects and frustrations have 
been due to deficiencies in the personnel of the Foreign 
Office—deficiencies arising, it may be, mainly out of the 
very heavy pressure of overwork, but deficiencies none the 
The present set of changes shows a praiseworthy 
determination to make the best of the material that is avail- 


able in the Foreign Office. The thorough reinvigoration - 


of the Office and of its habits of thinking can hardly be 
begun without at least some fresh blood. 


Labour’s Municipal Victories 


| has gained a good deal of ground in the local 
authority elections. The movement to the left was 
not, indeed, so pronounced as it was last spring, but it 
was still sufficient to bring Labour some important prizes. 
Labour councillors gained control of eight county boroughs, 
including Manchester and Leeds, and two metropolitan 
boroughs. In several other boroughs Labour became the 
largest single party, while it captured a number of smaller 
local authorities. Labour’s net gain from the elections was 
over 360 seats, the Conservatives losing 250 and the Inde- 
pendents, who grow fewer each year, just over 100. 
Although they cover the whole country, these results are 
far less significant, as a measure of the general state of public 
opinion, than one by-election result—in a marginal con- 
stituency such as Sunderland. The latest findings of the 
Gafup Poll, published by the News Chronicle, show the 
Conservatives retaining a comfortable lead—by two points 
~—in popular favour. The seats at stake in this year’s 
‘ocal elections were last contested three years ago, when 
Labour’s popularity was at a low ebb, and the Con- 
servatives had therefore been in a much stronger posi- 


tion on the borough councils than at Westminster. A 


typical case could be found at Leeds, where five of the 
scven MPs are Labour, yet until last week there “was a 
Conservative majority on the city council. Here, as in 
other boroughs now regained by Labour, the latest elections 
seem to have made local politics a more accurate reflection 
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of the balance of power at Westminstér. In London, for 
instance, Labour captured two boroughs, but the Con- 
servatives held four others considered marginal. In Birm- 
ingham the Conservatives lost four seats but held nine 
others which they had won three years ago. 

There is, of course, no reason to think that the one-third 
of the electorate that votes in the local elections will shift 
its political allegiance in the same proportion as the 80 per 
cent that votes in a general election. But even with this 
restricted vote, a tendency for local councils to mirror the 
House of Commons ever more closely follows inevitably 
from the increasing participation of the national party 
machines in local elections and also from the greater depen- 
dence of local issues on central government policy. For 
the success or failure of his borough’s housing plans, the 
elector is becoming accustomed, and indeed is encouraged, 
to praise or blame the Government of the day. It is 
notable, however, that the ‘undermining of local political 
consciousness has not yet penetrated to all levels of locai 
government. The Labour party claims to control only 25 
out of 475 rural district councils. Even allowing for 
Labour’s weakness in such areas, this suggests that among 
the smaller authorities the truly independent councillor is 
still of real importance. 


Development—and Welfare? 


ORD REITH has not yet been able to pull the Colonial 
Development Corporation off the rocks. A year ago, 

the annual report expressed the cautious hope that “ 1951 
should constitute the peak of Corporation loss ; next year’s 
story should be different.” The story of 1952 has, in fact, 
turned out to be much the same. A further eight projects 
have been abandoned, and the provision made against actual 
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or possible losses has risen from {1,750,000 in 1951 to 
£3,965,232 in 1952. One of two conclusions must be 
drawn: either it needs more than one year of a new outlook 
and financial discipline to shake off the burden placed on 
the corporation by the mismanagement of its early years ; 
or the task of profitable development by corporations is 
inherently more difficult than Lord Reith supposed when 
he became chairman. It is noteworthy that of the various 
corporations set up to fill supposed gaps in the work of 
private enterprise, the only one that has been both active 
and successful is the Industrial and Commercial Finance 
Corporation, which was the one designed to operate on a 
small scale (and whose annual report is discussed in a 
Business Note on a later page). 

The question, indeed, arises whether the Colonial 
Development Corporation should be allowed to go on piling 
up losses, which now total £8,400.000, or whether it should 
be put to sleep like its manic sister, the Overseas Food 
Corporation. The right answer probably is that it should 
be given a somewhat longer chance, Some of its projects 
are proving financial successes. Others have been valuable 
—even essential—preliminaries to development schemes 
that would otherwise not have been undertaken. If 
generalisations can be made at all, it looks as if the worst 
failures have been livestock and agricultural schemes, 
especially in Africa and the Caribbean. The most successful 
appear to be the timber schemes and some of the general 
industrial concerns. Geographically, the Far East comes 
off best with no failures among the six projects listed. 
Significantly, perhaps, the report praises the local manage- 
ment of the two most successful concerns in that region ; 
there might have been fewer failures elsewhere if the 
managers had been better and if there had been less 
pressure from London to show quick results. 

There will be less support, however, for the proposal 
made by Lord Reith in the report that the corporation 
should be able to finance projects that are valuable but not 
profitable. These, he suggests, should be separately 
recorded in the accounts and their results judged on other 
than a profit basis. The mistakes and disappointments of 
the first years have compelled the corporation to undertake 
new projects on a strictly commercial basis. To allow it 
to finance uncommercial schemes would encourage it to 
trespass on the territory of the “ development and welfare ” 
plans of the colonial governments. Those are not the busi- 
ness of a supposedly commercial organisation. 


Light on the Left 


HE Labour Party discussion group known as Socialist 
Union has cut ruthlessly through the clouds of dogma 

and hoary prejudice that still obscure so much left-wing 
thinking on international issues. In its latest pamphlet,* 
the group pulls no punches and minces few words. It 
sweeps aside the pipe dream of a neutral third force in world 
affairs ; speaks plainly to those who think that the rule of 
law can be established not by shedding blood in Korea but 
by drafting constitutions for world governments ; and, while 
pleading for a * mutual aid ” plan to help poorer countries, 
frankly admits that Britain could contribute to such a plan 
only within narrow limits. The group seems almost to go 





* “ Socialism and Foreign Policy.” 79 pp. Published by Book 
House Ltd. 3s. 
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out of its way to take by the horns every unattractive 
dilemma that plagues Socialist consciences— including 
German rearmament, Syngman Rhee and Bao Dai (“the 
battlefield is no place for fastidiousness in friendships ~ 
Malaya, and Central African federation. 

In all this Socialist Union has Shown something more than 
robust commonsense and refreshing boldness. It is develop. 
ing the “ reassessment of the basic principles of socialism ” 
which it began in the pamphlet published last year. This 
second instalment is more positive than the first ; there are 
some biting references to the “ old beliefs” ; but the main 
argument, starting from the simple proposition that 
socialism must rest on respect for the dignity of al! men, 
skilfully constructs a set of guidelines for use not in an ideal 
future but in the distraught present. Principle and pragma- 
tism are here well matched, and especially so in the 
treatment of two themes: first, the critique of American 
actions, which bluntly sets out certain*“ deep misgivings,” 
but goes on to state the obvious but sorely needed maxim 
that 

a nation must be judged on the general lines of its policy, 

not on aberrations from it. . . . America is not, by and 

large, threatening the rights of other nations, or oppressing 

their peoples. 
Second,. the group shows a realistic grasp of what Britain 
can hope to achieve in the contemporary world: “the 
problem is not only to find the right form of partnership, 
but to act as a partner who commands respect.” If the 
Labour party successfully digests this and the other lessons 
offered, not only its backbone of idealism but also its foot- 
hold on reality will be the stronger. 
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American Gibraltars ? 


FTER two and a half years of tenacious bargaining the 
Madrid-Washington agreement is now ready for 
signature. By dint of ‘sheer obstinacy and the kind of 
diplomatic Fabianism already displayed when he was 
negotiating with Hitler, General Franco has persuaded the 
Americans to sign on a line dotted by himself. Spain will 
receive about $200 million in MSA funds and a further 
$25 million from the Pentagon. This is nearly twice as 
much as the Americans offered initially ; yet in exchange 
they have obtained from the Caudillo little more than a 
foothold in certain Spanish air and naval bases. General 
franco has made sure, furthermore, that the development 
of his army and the expansion of road and rail facilities 
inside Spain form an integral part of the agreement. In 
peacetime Spain’s precarious economy will receive a power- 
ful stimulus, as American military interests tend to act as 
a magnet for private investment ; in the event of war, Spain 
will have the strongest of allies right on the spot. 

It appears that American naval forces will be allowed 
the use of Cadiz, Cartagena and possibly Corunna, but 
these ports will have to be expanded before they can berth 
large carriers and battleships. The Americans will also be 
allowed to build air bases, suitable for heavy bombers, near 
Burgos, Madrid and Seville, and. possibly a number of 
smaller fighter bases in the north of Spain. But American 
use of these bases will be strictly controlled and limited 
until such time as both sides agree that a military emergency 
exists. On the other hand, the Pentagon is justified in 
feeling that this agreement with Madrid represents a major 
improvement in the Amercian strategic position in Europe. 
It will help to clear up the problem of getting a throng of 
admirals to be co-operative with one another at Malta, and 
it will ensure effective fighter cover for fleets operating 
throughout the Mediterranean. Moreover, it will make 
possible the creation of supply centres and the maintenance 
of ports for bringing in reserves in areas less vulnerable to 
bombers, and to the sabotage by local Communists that is 
feared, for example, in France. 

Some will feel dubious not merely about the fact that 
Spain is now introduced into the democratic camp, but also 
about a private American venture outside Nato. In terms 
of immediate strategy, however, Nato forces will obviously 
benefit from this reinforcement of their sea communications 
and the greater depth of their air defence and supply system, 
Looking further into the future, one cannot help feeling that 
the existence of American footholds on the Continent out- 
side the area directly involved in the Soviet-German 
problem may one day prove most convenient. 


Ireland’s Unchanging Taxes 


UPERFICIALLY, there was nothing new in the Irish 

Budget. Mr MacEntee did not change existing rates 
of taxation, while the programme of capital expenditure is 
to go on expanding. In response to the growing criticisms 
of the incidence of income tax, he is setting up a committee 
of enquiry. Our correspondent in Dublin points out that 
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this will take its place in a long and seemingly endless 
procession of commissions and committees of enquiry into 
the Ifish economy. In the meantime, its establishment is a 
suitable commemoration of the centenary of the extensioa 
of income tax to Ireland by Mr Gladstone. 

' After charging, as is the modern practice, a large number 
of objects of expenditure to capital account, the Minister 
could even then only reach a balance by promising to effect 
economies representing about 34 per cent of the cost of 
public administration. If he succeeds in this venture, he 
will ‘indeed earn the thanks of the community. He will 
also be thanked, with no less gratified incredulity, if he 
keeps his colleagues to the engagement, given in the budget 
speech, that {101 million is the limit of expenditure beyond 
which they will not go until the present pressure on 
resources is eased by an expansion of national output, and 


_ taxation has therefore been reduced to a more tolerable 


level. 

It has recently become almost a convention of the Irish 
constitution that taxation cannot and must not be increased. 
It is a pity that the political parties, all of whom subscribe 
enthusiastically to this new doctrine, do not- weigh the 
implications of the fact that even at present rates of taxation 
revenue falls short of expenditure. Nevertheless, schemes 
which must involve further outlay are being pressed, not 
least strongly by Mr MacEntee’s colleagues ; and the social 
services must become more expensive each year, if only 
because of the changing age structure of the population. 
The capital programme, for which the government borrows, 
is predominantly devoted to objects of social rather than 
of productive development. It is true that there are great 
reserves of financial strength and that the present embar- 
rassment of the public finances has in part temporary 
causes. But it seems high time that all parties assessed the 
real chances of maintaining a structure of public and private 
costs that is increasingly out of line with world trends. 


New Values for Houses 


HE new Valuation for Rating Bill, which the Minister 
of Housing has introduced into the House of Commons, 
deals with only a small part of the problem of rating, and 
deals with that unsatisfactorily. The need it tries to meet 
is real ; it replaces sections of the Local Government Act, 
1948, which had proved to be unworkable. In order to 
overcome the distortion arising from rent control, that Act 
laid down two alternative methods of assessing the rateable 
values of houses. Houses not subject to rent control were 
to be assessed, for the new valuation lists, according te the 
rents they commanded or could have commanded in 1939 ; 
but rent-controlled houses built after 1918 might instead 
be valued according to the estimated cost of constructing 
them in 1938. 3 
These two methods of valuation have proved to yield in 
practice incompatible results. Mr Macmillan has decided 
that they cannot be brought into line by altering the formula 
relating valuation to 1938 construction cost; any formula 
would produce serious anomalies as between one type of 
house and another. The new Bill therefore scraps the 
construction-cost basis alt The new valuations of 
all houses will be the rents either that they in fact com- 
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manded, or that they would have commanded, in a free 
market in June, 1939. This value may be hypothetical in 
one or more of three distinct ways. Besides the obvious 
cases—of houses that have been built since 1939, and of 
houses that either were not let in 1939 or were let at 
controlled rents—the amenities of the district, or even of 
the house itself, may have changed considerably since 1939. 
In this case, the officials of the Inland Revenue cannot 
estimate what a reasonable rent for a particular house would 
have been, given the known facts about rents in the district 
in 1939; they must estimate what the rent would have 
been if, say, there had been a better bus service and an 
estate of council houses at the end of the road. The 
Minister believes that the Inland Revenue has enough 
evidence about 1939 rents for houses to be fairly assessed 
in all such cases: But the process seems to leave a great 
deal to the judgment of the individual official, and public 
opinion will not easily be convinced that the results are 
reasonably fair—particularly when they will involve, in most 
cases, a considerable rise in the assessment. 


* 


There must, therefore, be some doubt whether, the basis 
for valuation provided by the Bill is any more workable 
than that of the 1948 Act. Certainly the difficulties that 
caused so much trouble before the war are likely to crop 
up again, and in a more complicated form. The whole 
process of revaluation would, of course, be very much easier 
if domestic and commercial ratepayers had more confidence 
that the actual amount of their rates would be reduced, 
or at least not increased. The only way to make sure of 
that is to restore the rating of agricultural and industrial 
property ; here the prewar policy has now entirely lost its 
point. Re-rating would be a sound economic measure, and 
while it would offend some people, it could hardly be on 
balance an unpopular measure. It should be—with the 
reform of the Rent Restriction Acts—the next stage in 
Mr Macmillan’s programme. 


Two Rounds for the High Authority 


wo recent events underline the gathering strength of 

the new European Coal-Steel Community and in 
particular of its executive organ, the High Authority. The 
first is the German Government’s decision to back the High 
Authority, and not its own business interests, over the con- 
tentious question of taxes in the common market, which the 
six nations opened on May Ist. Last month the High 
Authority, on the advice of its experts, ruled by a simple 
majority that steel imported into Germany should carry 
only the low local German tax and not, for example, the 
high local French tax. German steel producers promptly 
asked their government to impose a special tax on steel 
imports, ostensibly to protect them from “ unfair” com- 
petition, but in reality to protect the German home market 
for their own high priced steel. They also saw to it that 
the necessary enabiing legislation was rushed through the 
Bundestag. But the Adenauer government has so far refused 
to use these new powers ; indeed, it has promised to use 
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them only with the High Authority’ $ consent. This shows 
admirable loyalty. 

The second development indicative of the new economic 
climate is the acquisition by a groun of French steel con- 
cerns of a majority interest in seven German coal mines of 
the Harpener Bergbau AG in Dortmund. Previously the 
shares were owned by the Flick complex which, in accord- 
ance with the Allied plan for the deconcentration of the 
Ruhr coal and steel industries, was obliged to sell this 
portion of its holdings. 

Some German comment has hailed the transaction as g 
welcome and practical expression; by- private interests, of 
the principle of West European economic integration. Other 
German comment, inspired by the Federation of German 
Industry, bitterly resents the sale, largely on nationalist 
grounds. In justifying its resentment it argues that the 
Allies have merely succeeded in replacing a German con- 
centration with a French one. It is at this point that the 
High Authority comes into the picture: for it alone now has 
the power in Schuman-pool Europe to decide what consti- 
tutes a new coal-steel concentration. 


The Exclusive Service 


There is another very striking difference between the 
Navy and almost every other service. Every other part 
of society is freely opened to talents. A cabin-boy, if 
he be careful and skilful, can become a shipowner—may 
enter Parliament, have much to say on legislation, and 
be elected to the peerage. A poor barber’s son may raisc 
himself; by the bar, to be Chief Justice or Lord Chan- 
cellor. There is no positive impediment to the humbiest 
tradesman being Prime Minister of the country; but, 
however brave and_ skilful may be a seaman, he must 
quit Her Majesty’s service ever to rise above the grade 
of a warrant officer with £120 a year. “It must be 
remembered,” says Mr Osborne, “that these situations 
(those of -warrant officers) are the highest to which the 
seamen and petty officers of the fleet can expect to attain ; 
and it is important, in a corresponding degree, that they 
should be sought after and filled by the most active and 
deserving men. The importance of the duties performed 
by the warrant officers cannot be exaggerated.”. However 
important, and whatever degree of skill they require, they 
do not open the higher places in the fleet to the seamen 
who rise to fill them. These are reserved for the aris- 
tocracy. You must enter the Navy as a gentleman to have 
a chance of being a captain or an admiral. We doubt 
whether the situation of an officer is more effectually 
closed to a common soldier in the Austrian army than 
the situation of an officer of the highest rank is now 
closed against a common sailor in the Navy. Without 
the services of warrant officers, such as gunners and boat- 
swains, the Navy could not exist; but while they have 
much labour—while from them is required all a seaman’s 
skill, the post of a lieutenant, by which alone they can 
become captains or admirals, is exclusively reserved for 
gentlemen. In Austria or Prussia that might not be of 
much importance; but in our country, where other 
employments have no such artificial barrier, it is fatal 
to the popularity, and. will in the end be fatal to the 
efficiency, of the Navy. 


The Cronomist 
May 14, 1853 
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The SALES MANAGER buys a 






Tuis CAR, he says, has road-holding and cornering qualities that take the 
tension out of driving at 70 m.p.h. It has a new suspension system so 
good that it reduces fatigue. And the ‘over-square’ o.h.v. engine, re- 
markably economical to run, has a low stroke/bore ratio that adds years 
to its life. He sums up: all these qualities, at this price, make the Consul 
a new—a higher—class of car ! 





4 J 


so does the 


STORES BUYER... 


SHE FINDS everything about the Consul to her 
taste : its fresh and graceful lines, a sense of 
spaciousness on the bench seats, the refine- 
ment of detail, the full-width parcel shelf, the 













| Ps a cool elegance with which the car behaves in traffic. The Consul has brought 
| | Ay her a class of motoring better than she has been able to afford before. 
J ° LARGE STAY-OPEN DOORS S. 
4 ls On Ww £470 riusrr. £196.19.2 
Sora ‘FIVE-STAR’ MOTORING 
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future imperfect ued 


Wild animals depend for their food on what they can find. 
It is a hand-to-mouth existence. Man, having evolved the idea of 
agriculture, sows to reap. He cozens nature, making her amenable, 
to produce his food when and where he wants it. 
He asks only health and strength to work his fields, 
peace to enjoy the fruits of his labour and a stable economy 
to ensure that he can sell and buy and exchange. 
The main product of the Fisons business has for a hundred years 
been chemical fertilizers, to enrich the soils of farms and gardens, 
But they make chemicals for medicine and industry too. 


. 
Fisons contribute to Britain’s harvests, health and wealth, 





FISONS LIMITED * HARVEST HOUSE, 
VFELIXSTOWE* SUFFOLK ee eer eeeeeeereeeeeeeeeee 


oeeseeeccceececessceeseces Fertilizers * Heavy Chemicals 


Fisons are also among the largest manufacturers in Great Britain 
of pharmaceuticals, medicinal food preparations and fine chemicals 
for Industry. Many of Fisons products in these fields are household names. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Israe’s Economy 


Sirn—The article in your issue of May 
oth says that “A way of breaking the 
deadlock [between Israel and the Arabs] 
is provided by the hopeless economic 
weakness of Israel and Jordan .. .” and 
in discussing an imposed settlement, you 
continue: “ What otherwise is the out- 
look for pauper Israel and pauper 
Jordan gees 

The comparisons between Israel and 
Jordan are somewhat misleading and 
give no picture of development in Israel. 
Israel indeed faces grave economic prob- 
lems accentuated by the Arab blockade. 
It receives substantial aid from the 
West. This aid is, however, being put to 
good use. Between 1948 and 1952, the 
land under cultivation has doubled from 
400,000 acres to 8§0,000 acres ; the num- 
ber of trees planted has increased from 
5 million to 1§ million. The consump- 
tion of electric power for industrial pur- 
poses has increased from 71 million kilo- 
watt hours in 1948 to 171 million kilo- 
watt hours in 1952. Her Mineral 
resources are being developed. Last 
month saw the start of phosphate pro- 
duction in the Northern Negev and Sep- 
tember, 1953, will see the start of potash 
production at Sdom on the Dead Sea. 
The pilot work for the mining of copper 
has been completed in the Southern 
Negev. Israel’s scientific and technical 
facilities are being steadily expanded. 
During the same period, Israel has built 
five hundred miles of new roads and has 
improved five hundred miles of old main 
roads. A national air line and merchant 
fleet are growing steadily. 

All these developments are on a com- 
paratively large scale by Middle East 
standards ; 750,000 immigrants have 
entered the state since 1948 and the total 
population has increased from 800,000 to 
1,650,000. Israel is meeting with suc- 
cess in integrating its new immigrants 
into the life of the country. New perma- 
nent housing has been built for 400,000. 
Though living standards are affected by 
the blockade and the necessity to build 
up arms Israel is making basic economic 
progress. . 

Your article notes that the Western 
powers, through UNRWA, made avail- 
able for the financial year 1952-53 $60 
million to help resettle the Arab refugees 
but only $1,100,000 was actually spent. 
“The Arab governments, by sheer in- 
action, have made it politically impos- 
sible to spend more than one-thirtieth 
of the money available.” Israel’s 
development budget for 1952-53 was 
£1 115 million and the total amount was 
usefully spent. This is in striking con- 
trast to its neighbours.—Yours faith- 


fully, Marcus J. SreFF 
London, W.8 





Farming Without Boards 


Str—There is one point which your 
article in your issue of May 2nd 
(page 280) did not bring out. The apple 
and pear marketing scheme bore no real 
resemblance to the milk marketing 
scheme. The Milk Marketing Board 
does take a hand in marketing the milk, 
but the Apple and Pear Board would 
have had nothing to do with marketing 
the fruit. In essentials this scheme did 
no more than define what could not be 
sold, yet it made no provision for the 
fruit thus excluded. 


The big men turned it down because 
it would have done them no good, but 
would have piled another expensive 
bureaucracy on their shoulders. The 
small men supported it becatise they 
succumbed to the propaganda of the 
promoters, that any scheme was better 
than none, and that if this one was not 
adopted the Government might impose 
their own. 


The same non-constructive approach 
by the National Farmers’ Union to the 
question of marketing horticultural pro- 
ducts was responsible for the drafting 
of the tomato and cucumber marketing 
scheme, experience of the operation of 
which has given rise to so much dis- 


satisfaction the producers.— 
Yours faithfully, G. E, MrrcHet. 
St. Leonards-on-Sea 


* 


Str—As one who has been to some 
extent concerned with the detailed 
opposition to the apples and pears 
marketing scheme perhaps I may offer 
a few comments upon your very 
pertinent article. The press generally 
has hardly noticed the existence of the 
scheme, and yet the implications of the 
whole procedure are of importance to 
the entire community. Some i 
scheme may or may not be desirable. 
With this I am not concerned, but we 
should all be concerned with two main 
aspects of the matter. 

First, you mention very briefly the 
refusal of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and the NFU to allow the opposition 
access to the list of hard fruit growers. 
This refusal was, however, only one of 
numerous undemocratic aspects in the 
presentation of the scheme. For 
instance, any who wished to offer criti- 
cism of the scheme at a public inquiry 
had to do so entirely at his own cost. 
Moreover, the explanatory notes pub- 


were the statements made by the pro- 
moters, some of whom had clearly little 
understanding of the legal effect of the 
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involved clauses of the scheme itself. 
Few farmers could have understood the 
document without legal aid. I submit 
that if the scheme is to be sponsored by 
any government it should be made clear 
that the clauses have been drafted or 
approved by an absolutely impartial 
person or tribunal. Alternatively, the 
expense of criticising the clauses should 
be met out of public funds. 


Secondly, the scheme itself was un- 
democratic in the extreme. You are 
mistaken when you refer to the board 
“consisting of 20 elected representa- 
tives. . . .” In fact, the first members 
of the board were not elected at all, but 
were norainated by the NFU and were 
in fact the promoters of the scheme. 
Under the scheme itself it would have 
been virtually impossible for the growers 
to turn them out, and still more difficult 
for any minority of growers to obtain 
representation. This point was made 
to the Commissioner and comparison 
was drawn between the rights of the 
shareholders in a public company and 
the virtually non-existent rights given to 
fruit growers under the scheme. The 
Commissioner even questioned whether 
in fact the board of a public company 
can be dismissed by a simple majority 
vote of the shareholders. 

There are numerous other points of 
serious criticism. Parliament has not 
time to examine such matters in any 
detail, and they will not be properly 
examined by a heavily taxed public 
unless some means is provided for 
careful scrutiny at the public expense. 
This is not merely one of the evils of 
delegated legislation. It goes further. 
It amounts to a delegation of adminis- 
trative power to persons who are 

i y free from any public or private 
control or criticism.—Yours faithfully, 
London, E.C.4 F. F. Stunt 


350,000 Houses 


Smr—In your issue last week you state 
that “each additional council house 
built means another £37 ros. from the 
Exchequer alone, in addition to the sub- 
sidies from the rates.” It is difficult to 
see how you arrive at this figure. The 
standard Exchequer subsidy on new 
council houses is now £26 14s. 

You are critical of Mr Macmillan’s 
programme partly in terms of its cost to 
the taxpayer. The council-house tenant 
has been insulated from the government’s 
own monetary policy of higher interest- 
rates by the compensating increase jn the 
housing subsidy. This situation, how- 
ever, is not altogether illogical for there 
is the supply as well as the distributional 
aspect to the subsidies. Were it not for 
the subsidies local authorities would got 
be building anything like the number of 
houses they are. At the same time, the 
government is seeking to redeem an elec- 
tion promise.—Yours faithfully, 

SILVAN JONES 
University College, Bangor 
[We regret the slip in the figure.— 


Eprror.] 
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Books & Publications 






Economic Morphology 


THE PROCESS OF ECONOMIC 
GROWTH. 

By W. W. Rostow. 

Oxford University Press. 282 pages. 25s. 


HERE are several senses in which a 

new book on a social topic may be 
called “important.” It may reveal 
important new facts; or establish be- 
tween them important new connections ; 
or constitute an important step in the 
wider diffusion of a hitherto esoteric 
knowledge and understanding; or, 
whether possessing or lacking these 
qualifications, it may have a driving 
power of persuasion destined to exert an 
important influence on public opinion 
and policy. Professor Rostow’s book is 
important, even very important, in the 
first two senses. It ought to be 
important in the last sense ; but unfor- 
tunately any influence which it may 
exert is likely, thanks to the combination 
of intrinsically difficult subject matter 
with an unusually obscure and clumsy 
style, to be deferred and indirect. 

“The Process of ‘Economic Growth ” 
is, in its author’s words, “an historian’s 
book about economic theory.” No his- 
torian can be content with an economic 
theory concerned exclusively with the 
pure logic of choice in given circum- 

stances. Circumstances are never given; 

they are evolving according to rules of 
their own, which include their relation 

with the very economic choices for 
which they provide a framework. To 
understand economic growth, as distinct 
from the conditions of momentary 
equilibrium, it is not enough for the 
economist to assume certain impacts 
(as of innovation, discovery, war, growth 
or decline of population) from. outside 
his logical system, and trace their 
effects; he must study the genesis of 
those impacts themselves, the “long- 
period factors and the social and political 
framework of the economy.” He needs 
“improved tools” for relating them to 
“the body of economics.” To Mr 
Rostow economic action appears as “ the 
outcome of a complex process of balanc- 
ing material advance against other 
human objectives.” 

This is a much wider, and also a much 
more realistic, approach than that which 
assumes material advance to be the sole 
rational objective and analyses only the 

“process of achieving a balance between 
its various components. “The Process 
of Economic Growth” is not a 
“Principles ” written around this defini- 
tion ; its more limited and practical pur- 


pose is methodological, “an effort to 
introduce into formal economic analysis 
variables which incorporate the human 
response to the challenges and material 
opportunities offered by the economic 
environment.” This response Professor 
Rostow sums up in six “ propensities.” 
One is the familiar Keynesian propensity 
to consume ; the others are the propen- 
sity to develop fundamental science, the 
propensity to apply science to economic 
ends, the propensity to accept imnova- 
tions, the propensity to seek material 
advance, and the propensity to have 
children, These propensities act 
through existing institutions of all kinds ; 
and they constitute “the minimum 
gropings of social and political behaviour 
necessary to analyse the rate of change 
in the size and productivity of the work- 
ing force and of the capital stock ”— 
which in turn determine the rate of 
growth and its fluctuations. 


By the use of these devices Professor 
Rostow opens up some extraordinarily 
interesting possibilities, here illustrated 
rather than fully exploited, in the study 
both of long-run trends and of cyclical 
fluctuations. The emphasis moves, in 
his analysis, away from the influence of 
changes in macro-economic aggregates— 
national income, investment, consump- 
tion—to that of shifts between different 
sectors of economic activities and lags 
between the phases of these shifts. 
Macro-economics is left still further 
behind when he comes to consider the 
processes of growth in backward areas 
where the “ propensities” are radically 
different from those tacitly assumed in 
advanced economic societies. (Approach- 
ing this topic from almost diametrically 
different directions, the author and Pro- 
fessor S. H. Frankel would find them- 
selves in illuminating agreement.) 


‘Not only in underdeveloped areas, 
however, he concludes that “the pure 
Keynesian hope—that the interventions 
of governments in democratic societies 
might be limited in this century mainly 
to the maintenance, through remote and 
indirect controls, of an appropriate level 
of effective demand—has been belied by 
events... .” Policy must consider “ the 
appropriate pattern of investment, as 
well as its scale.” It is an uncomfortable 
conclusion for an essentially liberal 
thinker. But the fainter the hope that 
free enterprise will automatically achieve 
the “appropriate pattern,” the greater 
the need that policy should be guided 
by a full understanding of that pattern’s 
determinants. 


on 
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Starsplitter 


THE GREAT PALOMAR TELE: 
By Helen Wright. 
Faber. 176 pages. 12s. 6d. 


U NDER the single word titk 
review Robert Frost, a ge: 
ago, wrote about an American 


who 
. . » Mingled reckless talk 
Of heavenly stars with hugger 


: £cr-mugge 
farming, : : 
Till having » failed at hugge: 


farming, — 
He burned his house down wit! 
insurance 

And spent the proceeds on a tc 

To satisfy a lifelong curiosity 

About our place among the infin::cs 
There are probably more amateur 
astronomers today, per head of popula- 
tion, than ever. Mercifully for food pro- 
duction, they can satisfy their curiosity 
about heavenly bodies less drastically. 
Jeans and Eddington can be said to have 
started-a wave of popular curiosity about 
“our place among the infinities” ; but 
the real cause lies back in the nineteenth 
century, about the time of “The Origin 
of Species,” when—after Halley's comet, 
and the amateur Lord Rosse’s di scovery 
that the riebula Messier 51 in Canes 
Venatici had a spiral form—in 1857 
George Bond at Harvard took the first 
photograph of a star with wet plates. 
From that came the combination of 
spectroscopy with astronomy, the dis- 
covery of the elements of heavenly bodies 
and the recession of nebulae (boring 
their way  Spirally at a prodigious speed), 
and the “expanding universe” with its 
challenge to astrophysicists and atomic 
physicists alike. Today, for about as 
much as the cost of a motor-assisted 
bicycle, one can get a good 3-inch or 
4-inch refractor and, on most nights even 
in England, get good enough “ seeing” 
to marvel at the great nebulz in Orion 
or Andromeda, the tilting of the rings 
of Saturn, the red and topaz of Betel- 
geuse, the dizzy changes of the moons 
of Jupiter, the vast galaxies in and 
around the Milky. Way, and the density 
of stars in what look (to the naked cye) 
to be only Seven Sisters or the Beehive. 

But it is a far, amd quick, cry from 
such a cheap and good refractor to the 
200-inch reflector of Mt Palomar. Miss 
Helen Wright tells, with model clarity, 
the tale of trials and tribulations which 
led, through twenty-five years, to the 
installation of this giant. It is the saga 
of one man—George Ellery Hale (1*68- 
1938). He devoted a life of enthusiasm 
for astronomy to finding funds to make, 
in turn, four big American telescopes: 
from 30 inch and 60 inch to too inch an nd 
the giant 200 inch, which he never |) . 
to see erected. The story will appea! 
economists for showing the hazards of 
economic venture in the scientific field— 
such hazards as have always constituted 
challenges to American private entcr- 
prise. The casting of the Pyrex disc ‘or 
the. 200-inch Sad at the asi 
Glassworks, with its disasters “ thoroug 
flood ae fire,” and the transport 

the continent of the eventually 

sascendtsl result at 25 mph by special 
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rrain, and chets: Sp :Ale SOseaaes Oy ee 
cam, are adventure stories in 

But the book is notable for other 
things ; the beautiful diagrams by Mil- 
sed Zornes ; the remarkable plates, not 
nly of the giant “ starsplitter,” but also 
4 nebulae, and of the dedication at 
\ic Palomar with the giant brooding 
ver a big audience of what seem 
pygmies ; and fine maps. Despite a 
number of needlessly annoying mis- 
vrints, this book is one worth putting on 
1c family bookshelf. Seldom do infor- 
ation, education and high adventure 


yme so cheap. 


Lawyer Statesman 


ARSON, 
3y H. Montgomery Hyde. 


leinemann. 515 pages. 25s. : 


\ { ANY politicians have become prime 
‘1 ministers without leaving as definite 
, mark on the map of history as Sir 
tdward Carson. As Washington 
delivered what became the United States 
trom the cule of London, so Carson 
ielivered what became Northern Ireland 
rom the prospective rule of Dublin. 
rue, the thing might in each case have 
been done without the protagonist. 
Il n'y a pas homme necessaire, we are 
told. The Amegican colonies might have 
scrambled into freedom without 
Washington and “Ulster” might have 
scrambled out of Home Rule without 
Carson; but just as Washington added 
dignity ‘and distinction to the American 
scene, so, as the recedes and 
animosities fade, on this side of the 
Channel anyhow, we can say the same of 
Carson on his. smaller stage. He was a 
vrand figure, truculent but heroic ; and 
this is an excellent biograpliy, vigorous 
and exciting. The author is an Ulster 
Unionist MP and there is no doubt 
which side he favours—and that is as it 
should be. You would never get a good 
life of John Peel from a man who did not 
like fox-hunting. 

There are dangers of judgment in all 
historical restrospections, but it is diffi- 
cult to avoid the conclusion that almost 
every sort of Englishman was very stupid 
about Ireland in those days. The Con- 
servatives were — in supposing that 
the Union could be maintained; the 
Liberals were stupid in supposing that 
Gladstonian measures would satisfy 
Parnell’s followers... The clear heads 
were in Ireland, the republicans on one 
side and the Carsonites on the other. 
Both survive whereas Gladstonism and 
Balfourism have gone to the rubbish 
heap. 

Carson, of course, had another career, 
as a lawyer. He was net among the most 
learned, but he was probably the most 
formidable pleader and cross-cxaminer 
of his own or any other generation. In 
fact he liked the law courts much better 
than the House of Commons, where he 
was almost as much an Irish a 
as his Nationalist opponents. . 
political narrative is woo. Poe 
rupted by the great cases: Oscar Wilde, 
Archer Shee, Archdeacon Wakeford and 
the rest. He also played an important 


~~ 


part in destroying the Asquith govern- 
ment during the first war. But the Irish 
story is rightly the main theme of the 
book, reaching its sombre climax in the 
speech Carson delivered in the House of 
Lords on the occasion of the Irish Treaty 
of 1921—a devastating speech that grows 
not less but more impressive with the 
passage of time. 


impressive Record 


THE BENGAL CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE AND INDUSTRY, 1853-1953. 
A Centenary Survey. 

By Geoffrey W. Tyson. 

Arthur H. Wheeler & Co. 215 pages. 15s. 


M R GEOFFREY TYSON, for many 

years Editor of Capital, was asked 
to prepare a short account of the de- 
velopment and activities of the Bengal 
Chamber of Coramerce and Industry, 
on the occasion of its centenary in 
February, 1953. A full-length history 
is under preparation. 

The record is impressive. There was 
hardly an event or controversy of out- 
standing importance for India, during 
the century, to which the Chamber did 
not make some contribution. Its con- 
tributions todk the forms of expressing 
the collective opinion of the mercantile 
community (Indian, as well as European) 
on commercial matters; of collecting 
and sifting economic data ; of providing 
representatives on various public 
bodies ; of stimulating the provision of 
facilities for co-operation between mem- 
bers of the various sectors of the trading 
or industrial community ; or of formu- 
lating memoranda on topical questions. 

Company law, income tax, banking 
legislation, insurance practice, the taxa- 
tion of inter-State trade, tariffs, import 
control, export policy,  Indo-Pakistan 
trade, futures trading the regulation of 
stock See sae reform of the judiciary, 
employee’s state insurance, provident 
funds, factories acts, the Planning Com- 
mission, and workmen’s compensation are 

Se teat Chsamar of Cousens an 

be 


Commerce has 
had to ae exhaustively. 


while the “particular” matters affect- 
ing individual industries or firms, and 
local interests, have been so numerous 
and varied as to elude classification. The 
Chamber’s views were invited on many 
occasions by different Government 
Departments, whilst “senior members 
. have given untold hours of service 
on ‘governmental committees or com- 
missions.” Oral and written evidence 
was given to, among others, all the 
Currency and Financial Committees 
and Commissions, the External Capital 
Committee and the Steel Tariff Board. 
The Chamber also had working arrange- 
ments with the chief specialised mer- 
cantile associations, such as the Indian 
Tea Association and the Indian Jute 
Manufacturers’ Association. 
No one could have been found better 
fitted to tell the story and explain the 
I background i 


his wide knowledge and experience of 
Indian affairs. He deals faithfully and 
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troversial subjects, and gradually builds 
up, before the reader’s eyes, a picture 
of the various phases of economic and 
constitutional development through 
which India has passed during this 
eventful century. It has, naturally, 
proved possible to deal only lightly and 
superficially with some of the multitude 
of topics mentioned. These defects 
will, no doubt, be put right in the full- 
length history that is to come. On the 
whole, however, Mr Tyson has suc~ 
ceeded in presenting a well-balanced 
and just account of the activities and 
attitude of the leading members of the 
business community in Bengal. It is a 
record of integrity and public spirit of 
which the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce can be proud. 


A Colony’s National 


Income 


THE PATTERN OF A DEPENDENT 
ECONOMY: The National Income of 
British Honduras. 

By N. S. Carey Jones. 

Cambridge University Press. 162 pages. 21s. 


ATIONAL .income studies now 

' appear with monotonous frequency. 
The methodology of national accounting 
has. been well mapped out in recent 
years; standardised procedures have 
been laid down and explained by 
national and international authorities ; 
only the specialist continues to be fasci- 
nated by the implications of differences 
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in definition or of their application to 
mew geographical areas. The layman 
may be tempted to class the latest in the 
series as a work of reference, to be con- 
sulted in times of specific need but 
never read. 

It would be a pity if this readable and 
sensible little book were left to grow 
dusty among the statistical digests and 
the Blue Books. For the author has a 
refreshing approach to the study of 
national income. He is the enthusiastic 
amateur writing for the interested lay- 
man, and he is not afraid to use his 
intelligence and a wide colonial experi- 
ence as a basis for generalisations which 
take him far beyond the bounds either 
of a national income study or of the little 
colony of British Honduras. The tables 
were constructed in his spare time and 
he writes with two aims in view: first 
to show that the job could be done effec- 
tively and broadly without spending too 
much time on the details, and, secondly, 
to use it as a basis for a general con- 
sideration of the problems of a depen- 
dent economy. 

As a member of the Colonial Audit 
Service with practical experience not only 
of British Honduras but also of West, 
Central and East Africa, Mr G@arey Jones 
writes his “intelligent man’s guide” 
with authority. The technical account- 
ing problems are taken in his stride. He 
had official permission to draw freely on 
unpublished Government sources and 
was in a good position to do so. More- 
over, in a small colony the government 
auditor is often the only resident auditor 
and by servicing local businesses in a 
professional capacity he gains consider- 
able insight into the working of the 
private sector. 

About two-thirds of the book is con- 
cerned with the description of the esti- 
mates. Here the treatment is concise 
without being dry, for it is within this 
framework that the necessary qualitative 
factual material about the economy is 
set. The more generalised analysis and 
the occasional digressions of a general 
nature which enliven the descriptive 
matter are stimulating, but they have 
their weaknesses. The argument is not 
sufficiently closely knit to. maintain the 
impact of generalisations ranging over 
such a wide field. Hence the analysis 
is occasionally slight even by a layman’s 
standards, although it is always lively and 
generally sensible. 


Problem Area 


WEST DURHAM. A Problem Area in 
North-Eastern England. 

By G. H. J. Daysh and J. S. Symonds. 
Basil Blackwell. 208 pages. 45s. 


poe on the great basic indus- 
tries of coal, steel and engineering, 
the north-east coast of England cannot 
escape the effects of changes in the 
fortunes of these industries. Depression 
in them cannot be made good by 
activities on trading estates, valuable as 
the light industries attracted to south- 
west Durham have proved. The certain 
decline of coal mining in north-west 
Durham over the next ten to fifteen 
years presents problems that form the 


basis of this investigation by Professor 
Daysh, Mr Symonds and others. Ex- 
haustion of the coking coal seams is 
expected to result in‘a fall of 18 per 
cent in coal production by 1965 in spite 
of a projected further investment of 
£20 million by the National Coal Board 
in north-west Durham’s pits. 

The fundamental issue, which the 
authors face frankly, is a choice between 
the migration of population and the 
attraction of new industry. They believe 
that the economy of north-west Durham 
is worth sustaining but recognise that 
big incentives may be necessary to bring 
new industrial ventures to the area. It 
is also admitted that the attempt could 
be made at too great a cost. Remarking 
that large-scale migration must be re- 
garded as a desperate measure and a 
last resort, the authors observe later 
that 

migration of population might be found 

to be the best solution in the national 

interest . . . but it. is difficult to believe 
that such a decision could be regarded 
as anything other than an unfortunate 
necessity. 
The immobility of labour in a changing 
economy is a handicap imposed both by 
tradition in Durham and by social and 
human considerations. They cannot be 
ignored by any government, but they 
can be given too much weight, and is 
not life full of “ unfortunate necessity ”? 

No solution is offered by the authors 
whose inquiry was carried out under 
the auspices of the Northern Industrial 
Group and made possible by a grant 
from the Nuffield Foundation. Hand- 
somely produced and supported by ex- 
cellent maps and a great deal of statis- 
tical information, the book deserves to 
achieve its purpose of securing careful 
consideration by the appropriate 
authorities of a problem that will have 
to be faced in north-west Durham in 
the comparatively near future. 


Shorter Notices 
THE ENGLISH VILLAGE. 
By W. P. Baker... 
Oxford University Press (Home 
Library).. 224 pages. 6s. 


This is an informed, well-documented 
little book that deserves to be read closely 
by everyone who takes an_ intelligent 
interest in the countryside. An introduc- 
tion and six main chapters discuss in turn 
the appearance of villages, employment, 
society, religion, education and local 
government. The author has made a care- 
ful and conscientious study of the subject, 
which he has presented with remarkable 
impartiality—so much so that the reader 
is encouraged to draw his own conclusions 
at the end of each chapter and therefore 
at the end of the book as well. This may 
detract from its value, for although there 
is great need for facts, few readers can 
profit by them unaided. The whole sub- 
ject of villages and village life is so amor- 
phous, so diverse, so charged with mis- 
representation and _ sentimentality that 
something more than information and dis- 
cussion is needed. 

A thread to guide the reader is missing 
from this book because the author— 
although he discusses it—does not appear 
to appreciate fully the fundamental prob- 
lem of country life today. With the virtual 
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» had by him” ever since his distant days 


soar altogether out of a non-mathematician’s 


“grow nearer and the brilliant student ripens 
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disappearance of handicrafts no subst; 
has yet been found to provide emplonane 
alternative to the primary occupations of 
agriculture and forestry. It is possible 
that light industry in small units located in 
large villages or small country towns wil] 
provide the answer; but little has so far 
been done, and the rural exodus continyes 
Without a choice of easily availab) employ- 
ment, the countryside will not regain 
stability. Thus, all other aspects of 
country and village life, so ably and 
fairly discussed by the author, are in the 
end beside the point: 

* 
ESSAYS IN ECONOMIC ANAL YsIs. 
By Abba P. Lerner. 
Macmillan. 394 pages. 28s. 

Like the “grave dame” of a well-conducted 
Homeric household, Professor Lerner has in 
this book given freely of such things as he 
has by him, including some which he has 


as an infant prodigy at the London School 
of Economics. “I am a little disturbed.” 
he says in his preface, “by the degree to 
which these articles still express my 
opinions.” The reader, unless he is a 
specialist with his analytical faculties tuned 
to concert pitch, is likely to be disturbed 
for other reasons ; am I, he will ask despair- 
ingly, am I really as dense as I fee! ? Com- 
bining as they do the pure zest in intellec- 
tual acrobatics and the inexperience in 
exposition to be expected in a brilliant 
young man addressing himself to keen 
fellow-workers in the same atelier, the 
earlier essays are, even when they do not 


sight, appallingly difficult. 
ft is instructive, and also reassuring, to 
note how the difficulty decreases as the dates 


into the professor. Considering the prac- 
tical as well as theoretical importance of 


Output (under the two headings of the 

mt of Monopoly Power and 
Statics ». Dynamics in’ Socialist Econo- 
mics); various aspects of the Keynesian con- 
troversy ; equilibrium in foreign trade ; the 
nature, effects and cure of inflation, it seems 
a pity that the professor did not apply his 
maturer gifts of lucid and telling exposition 
to the task of editing the student’s products, 
: * 


FORMOSA: A PROBLEM = FOR 
UNITED STATES FOREIGN POLICY. 
By Joseph W. Ballantine. 
Brookings Institution, 
(London: Faber). 

218 pages. $2.75. 

Mr BalJlantine was in charge of the 
American consulate in Formosa as carly 
as 1912, and towards the end of a long 
career in the United States foreign service 
he became, in 1944, director of the Far 
Eastern office in the State Department. He 
was unusually well equipped to undertake 
this study of the past and present s:gnifi- 
cance of the island to which the Nationalist 
government of China retreated in 1949. 
After a brief historical introduction, 10 
which he deals fairly enough with both the 
successes and the sins of the Japinese 
administration of Formosa, Mr Ballinune 
describes the impact on the island c! the 
Nationalists’ arrival and gives chapter and 
verse for his contention that the economic 
situation has considerably improved ».nce 
1949. The heart of his book, however, 's 
the analysis of United States policy 4 
regards Rormosa, and here, although hs 
narrative of events is admirably clear and 
objective, he can do little more than point 
the dilemma and pose the obvious guts 
tions. 


Washington 
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Comment 
On crime 

















RIME, violence, vice are with us more 
L than ever before. It would be foolish 
for a newspaper to ignore them. The 
Manchester Guardian does not ignore— 
neither does it unduly emphasise. 

There is nothing prudish about the 
Manchester Guardian. But it has a sense 
of balance. It is interested in good as well 
as in evil. It knows that not all the most 
important news comes from Old Bailey or 
the Divorce Courts. 
Those who read the Manchester 
Guardian are kept well-informed and well 
entertained. The range of interests in the 
Manchester Guardian is indeed wide. The 
writing and reporting are clean and vivid. 

For those who are justly weary of a sur- 
feit of the Vicious Circle, we recommend 
the tonic of a change to the stimulating 
Manchester Guardian. 
If you have any difficulty in getting 


your Manchester Guardian regularly, please write to: 
The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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AITHFUL service to the needs of agricultur, 
F commerce, industry and the people of Britain is th: 
objective of the Bank, in which all the advantages o/ 
intimate local knowledge of people and affairs are used 
to the benefit of eustomers and prospective customers. 
Local Boards of Directors in important centres in 
association with resident District General Managers have, 
for many years, contributed much to the successful 
achievement of this objective in providing a distinctive 
banking service for everybody. 

Enquiries will be welcomed and will meet with immediate 
and courteous attention at the local District Office or 
through any branch. 


AMARTINS BANK 


HEAD OFFICE : 4, WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2 























LONDON DISTRICT OFFICE : 68, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
LEEDS DISTRICT OFFICE: 28-30, Park Row, Leeds, 1. 
LIVERPOOL DISTRICT OFFICE : 4, Water Street, Liverpool, 2. 
MANCHESTER DISTRICT OFFICE: 43, Spring Gardens, Manchester, 2. 
MIDLAND DISTRICT OFFICE : 98, Colmore Row, Birmingham, 3. 
NORTH EASTERN DISTRICT OFFICE: 22, Grey Street, Newcastle 


upon Tyne, 1. 
Total Assets as at 31st December, 1952, £361,095,426. 















SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


22% Siam 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


Equal to £4.10.11 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share accounts is 24%, 
and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 
paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 
holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 


National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 
Society’s Investment Booklet. ' 


Total Assets £153,974,000 


ABBEY NATIONAL 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 ii 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London, 





Mutual Security Devices 


OR the past two months and more it has been easy to 
identify, from the hollows beneath the eyes, the air of a 
stricken deer, or the gestures of a man vainly trying to 
make his slide rule square the circle, the American officials 
concerned with producing the new Administration’s budget. 
Now the struggle is over, the main portions of the new 
budget have been presented to Congress, and the officials 
are relaxing or in a mental home while their chiefs wrestle 
with Senators and Representatives over its provisions. 


Despite the President’s re- 
duction of $8.5 billion in Mr 
Truman’s request for $72.9 
billion of new appropriations 
in the coming fiscal year, 
the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr Humphrey, 
has at last acknowledged 
that the impossible is impos- 
sible, that there is no chance 
of reducing actual expendi- 
tures in the coming year to a 
point where a_ balanced 
budget or anything like it 
can be achieved, and that the 
deficit in 1953-54 may run 
as high as $8.5 billion. 

For the Administration 
the implications are serious 
enough; Mr Humphrey’s 
statement means a denial of 
the easy assumptions of last 
year’s campaigning season 
that a little common pru- 
dence and business sense 
would speedily lead to a 
balanced budget and even- 
tually to a reduction of taxes. 
For the Republicans in 
Congress its implications are 
far more serious ; for them 
it means that at the begin- 
ing of next year’s campaign- 
ing season—when most of 
them have to run for office 
and the President does not— 
the finances of the country 
will still be in the same state 


Washington, D.C. 


FOREIGN AID COMPARED 
($ million) 


pro- 
priations 
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of chronic disequilibrium as in the “ wasteful” days of 
Mr Truman, a fact which will take some explaining on the 
stump. Mr Humphrey may legitimately blame the situation 
on the enormous carry-over of committed but unexpended 
funds inherited from the past, but that is a sophisticated 
argument to use with the voters. 

It is in this atmosphere that the latest mutual security 
programme has been launched with stern warnings on the 
part of the President and the Cabinet against attempts to 
cut it any further than they have done themselves. At first 


sight the new Act is difficult 
to understand, since it ap- 
pears to be contrived on an 
entirely different basis from 

its predecessors. It is full of 
See special devices which have 
been. carefully worked out by 





Europe 
Military aid 
Other aid 


Middle East and Africa 
Military aid 
Technical co-operation 
Economic aid 
Refugees 


Asia and Pacific 
Military aid 
Indo-China: supplies for forces. . 
Defence support 
Indo-China and Formosa 
Technical co-operation 
Philippines and Thailand 
South Asia 
Economic aid 
India and Pakistan 


Latin America 
Military aid 
Technical co-operation 


Special items 
Special weapons planning ...... 
_ Materials development 


Multilateral organisations 
UNKRA 
Technical co-operation and chil- 
dren’s welfare 
OUT 6s 0 eos ek vere oy coe 


* Includes provision for Jugoslavia, for aircraft pro- 
duction in Britain and France, and for special British com- 


modity plan 





the mutual security officials 
with the idea of including as 
much as possible under 
headings which will have 
the effect of economic (or 
“defence support”) and 
technical aid, while appear- 
ing to ask for much less for 
these purposes. The accom- 
panying table, which does 
not follow the classifications 
adopted in the Bill itself, but 
attempts to compare like 
with like, shows that the 
emphasis is much less on 
purely military aid than the 
official wording suggests. 

It is true that the sum 
available for economic aid to 
Europe has been reduced by 
more than fifty per cent, but 
even so the reduction is not 
catastrophic. Thus France 
receives $100 million for 
fighter aircraft and $400 
million for the supply and 
equipment of the forces in 
Indo-China, or a total of 
$500 million which will 
be channelled through the 
French budget, as against 
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$525 million in the current year. The United Kingdom is 
down to get an equivalent $100 million for aircraft (for its 
own, not allied, use), $100 million for commodities and the 
likelihood of at least another $100 million in offshore pro- 
curement contracts financed out of military aid funds. It is 
unofficially calculated that about $250 million will be 
actually paid up and available to help the British balance of 
payments during the coming fiscal year, in addition to the 
carry-over of some $120 million in unspent funds from the 
current year’s grant of $300 million of economic aid. Unfor- 
tunately, owing to an obscure rider in last year’s Act, the 
American wheat, cotton, and other commodities will have 
to be paid for at the world price and not at the much lower 
price they would fetch as unsaleable surpluses. 

The $250 million set aside for “special weapons plan- 
ning” is an intelligent scheme whereby a North Atlantic 
Treaty country can be encouraged to go ahead with the 
development of a new. weapon which its scientists may 
devise but which it could not contemplate either promoting 
or producing from its own existing resources. As this 
scheme is designed to back up the impending overhaul of 
the plans for the protection of Europe with new and 
revolutionary weapons and defensive devices, it is a fair 
assumption that a substantial part of this fund may be 
devoted to the development of guided missiles in Britain, 
which has a clear lead in their design. 

It is worth noting that, despite the pejorative statements 
which Mr Dulles has made from time to time about the 
value of Point IV for under-developed areas, and the 
generally anti-idealist approach of the Republicans to inter- 
national affairs, the Bill proposes an appropriation for 
technical co-operation or Point IV which is larger than 
that granted last year. Indeed, the various forms of non- 
military assistance requested for the Middle East come to 
$234 million as against $181 million granted last year. 
Economic aid for India and Pakistan at $94 million is only 
a little less than the Democratic Administration asked for 
last year. There is no political dividend at this moment in 
extending a helping hand to India, since Mr Nehru is 
regarded as the most equivocal figure in the cold war. 
Despite the big shift of military funds from Europe to the 
Far East, it is clear that Mr Stassen, the Director of Mutual 
Security, has stood his ground in the 
detailed planning of the Bill both against 
the military and against those who. 
would appease Congress at any price. 

It is quite certain that Congress will 
cut the total figure requested, and the 
experienced prophets predict an eventual 
appropriation of about $5 billion, that 
is, a reduction of about $800 million. 
lt will be very hard both to counter the 
argument for stringent economy and to 
explain away the existence of $11.9 
billion of unspent funds voted in 
previous years for foreign aid, over 
$4 billion of which are still uncommitted 


the European army treaty, which Mr 
Dulles has encouraged Congress to look 
upon as a touchstone of European good 
faith, will not be ratified by the time the 
Cutting process starts does not bode well 
for either the economic or the military 
requests for that continent, even if 
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the two-year-old negotiations with Spain for basc< are 
concluded in time to give Senator McCarran and Se) ,to, 
Bridges a faint feeling of warmth about Europe. 

There is a distinct possibility that the new Admin icira- 
tion may have been too ingenuous in its calculations. he 
Truman Administration, with hardly a blush, was in the 
habit of taking account of Congress’s inability to :sis: 
wielding the axe, and to request about 20 per cent more 
than it expected to receive. President Eisenhower has 
asked in the gravest language for the full amount and no 
reductions, as have Mr Stassen, Mr Wilson and MM; 
Humphrey. Even Mr Dulles has adopted on aid a stiffness 
of back which unfortunately Was quite absent from his 
testimony on freer trade. So far much the most effective 
Administration spokesman on both trade and aid has 
proved to be Mr Stassen, who has shown himse!! to 
be surer of his facts, quicker on his feet, and less easy 
to intimidate than any of his colleagues. He has combined 
a grasp of what he is doing with a humility about the role 
which his agency should play in the government hierarchy 
which is impressive, and it is possible that, as the Mutual 
Security Bill grinds its way from committee to committee 
through the summer, the foundations of a new political 
reputation may be laid. . 


Industry Stays Put 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


NYONE window-shopping along Main Street in any 
town between the Missouri River and the Sierras can 

see that nine-tenths of the manufactured goods offered {or 
sale come from at least a thousand miles away. This applics 
to everything from automobiles to breakfast-foods ; children 
in the great midwestern corn-wheat belt are fed on cereals 
made in Michigan. The qualification attached to prices, 
“ slightly higher west of the Rockies,” is familiar in national 
advertising. The region of the prairies and the mountain 
states has always been a supplier of raw materials and a 
buyer of finished products, a role which brings economic 


Figures indicate value, in $ millions, on September 30, 1952, in each state of 
defence facilities for which tax amortisation i : 
The total value of these certificates for the whole Unit 
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inferiority, since it means that average incomes are lower 
while things bought are more expensive than elsewhere ; 
an automobile which is priced f.o.b. Detroit costs from 
$100 to $200 more in the west than it does in Detroit or 
New York. It is this feeling of economic inferiority that 
has long made the region the most politically unstable in 
the country, one where popular upheavals such as the 
Nonpartisan League have flourished and where “Wall 
Street” is still a fighting word. 

During and after the last war, it seemed possible that 
the atomic age might bring something approaching self- 
sufficiency to this central region, simply because of the 
danger of having most of the country’s manufacturing 
capacity concentrated in the area between New York and 
the Great Lakes, where a few shrewdly placed bombs could 
paralyse its industry. The government actually went so far 


as to compel a few important industrial shifts ; the Chance- - 


Vought aircraft factory was transplanted from Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, to Dallas, Texas ; and some of the -facilities 
of the Boeing aircraft company were moved from 
Seattle, Washington, to Wichita, Kansas. Even the possi- 
bility of establishing an alternative national capital at 
Denver, or somewhere else in the Rockies, was discussed. 
But any more suggestions of compulsory transfers were 
quickly choked off by the angry protests of chambers of 
commerce in the industrialised regions, backed up by the 
local politicians. 

Nor is there much to show for the efforts of chambers 
of commerce in the vast open expanses of the midwest, 
which banded together to preach the advantages of space, 
dispersal, climate, distance and a relatively plentiful labour 
force. A few of the smaller eastern industrialists were 
drawn by the elaborate brochures ; a piston-manufacturer 
moved from Chicago to Pueblo, Colorado, a law-book 
company from New York to Colorado Springs. But the 
Nestlé company, which moved out tentatively from New 
York to Colorado Springs, went back again, and most of 
the bigger fellows appear to feel that decentralisation means 
leaving Manhattan Island for the suburbs of New York. 


* 


Even the government seems to have given up. At first 
most of its new atomic energy and other scientific activities 
were located in the empty spaces of the west, but now the 
big installations are being put up east of the Mississippi. 
More evidence of the government’s backsliding can be 
found in the use being made in the mobilisation programme 
of the tax-amortisation device, under which companies are 
allowed, for tax purposes, to write off the cost of facilities 
considered essential to national defence in five years instead 
of twenty. At the end of April, certificates permitting such 
quick amortisation had been issued for new facilities valued 
at over $26 billion. 

But about one-third of these. were concentrated in the 
industrial north-east, in Illinois, Michigan, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. Furthermore, these certificates are all 
designed to encourage the traditionally predominant activity 
of the region concerned rather than boldly to bring finish- 
ing and manufacturing industries into new areas. In .the 
twelve western mountain and plain states, virtually all the 
tax amortisation permits that have been granted have been 
for the development of mining, or of preliminary processing 
of mineral and agri products. And these states, 
with a third of the nation’s area and. about 6 percent of 


att 
its population, have received in all only about 3 per cent 
of the national total of “ certificates of necessity.” 

Since the last war the west has seen a steady absorption 
of locally begun industrial undertakings by their larger 
eastern competitors; promptly after this they become 
branch plants subject to orders from 2,000 miles away, or 
are perhaps closed down entirely. The same story applies 
to much of the raw material production and processing 
in the region, Mining enterprises, such as those for pro- 
ducing fluorspar and perlite, have passed almost entirely 
into the hands of absentee owners, who often shut them 
and keep them as a standby reserve. What usually happens 
is that a new regional enterprise is started by young men 
with an idea, courage and a scanty stock of capital ; sooner 
or later they run into financial difficulties and find that 
money is much easier to obtain in the east, but that to 
get it they must surrender control. So most of them sell 
out and become branch managers of the enterprises they 
themselves started. 

Over the years this has meant that local businessmen 
have become subordinates of eastern firms and are more 
interested in promoting their own enterprises than in build- 
ing the community. For example, should Denver or Salt 
Lake City be chosen as a suitable place for making a new 
type of refrigerator, all the refrigerator dealers and whoie- 
salers would immediately unite to preserve the area as their 
market, rather than to encourage a new industry. The big 
new buildings going up in Denver are financed by outside 
capital, from New York or Texas. 

Yet in spite of this western cities still do have consider- 
able home-grown and home-managed industry. In Denver, 
for example, there are the country’s ninth largest rubber 
products company, its leading manufacturer (in units) of 
hand-luggage, several makers of equipment for mining 
(such as the world’s chief manufacturer of froth-flotation 
machinery) with world-wide markets, and a small but 
thriving group of producers of specialised electronic and 
optical equipment. But the successful local enterprises 
either make small, light, highly fabricated articles that carry 
a low freight charge proportionate to their value, or spring 
from a traditional skill in producing special equipment for 
regional industries such as metal mining. 


American Notes 





Defence’s New Look 


HE general shape of President Eisenhower’s defence 
+ programme is now becoming clear. The most striking 
change is the replacement of all four of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, the President’s service advisers ; even Admiral 
Fechteler, whose term had another two years to run, is to 
leave. If the reorganisation plan now before Congress goes 
through, the new chairman, Admiral Radford, will have 
more authority and influence than did General Bradley, 
and he is a man to make full use of his powers. Admiral 
Radford comes back to Washington from the Far East, 
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where he won the Secretary of Defence’s heart-when Mr 
Wilson accompanied General Eisenhower to Korea before 
the inauguration. More recently the Admiral won the 
Republican party’s heart by advocating a blockade of Com- 
munist China as a way of hastening a settlement in the Far 
East. The appointment of this energetic and able man is 
made to order for Senator Taft ; the Senator’s distrust of 
the old Chiefs of Staff, particularly of General Bradley who 
was so closely involved in the Democratic Administration’s 
policy of containment, is well known. But those who fear 
Admiral Radford’s aggressiveness should remember that 
General Eisenhower was also closely involved in that policy 
and that final decisions rest with him. 

Admiral Radford’s earlier relations with Congress were 
not so happy, for he was the leading naval spokesman in the 
inter-service civil war fought between the Navy’s super 
aircraft carriers and the Air Force’s super bombers. It is 
a controversy that, in a different form, may soon be con- 
cerning Congress again, for the Air Force has taken the 
brunt of the President’s cuts in the defence budget. These 
cuts are in plans for future spending rather than in actual 
spending in the coming fiscal year, which explains why 
they have fallen so heavily‘on the Air Force ; its compli- 
cated and expensive equipment must be ordered far in 
advance and it has even more funds in hand than have 
the other services. 

The cuts are apparently to be sold to Congress as a way 
of getting a stronger and more up-to-date Air Force more 
quickly, providing it with 114 fully equipped groups in a 
year’s time, and 120 eventually, instead of building more 
gradually to the 143 groups which were once supposed to 
be ready in 1955. This is in fact the official new look of 
all features of the Eisenhower defence programme. Expan- 


sion is to be curtailed, temporarily at least, in favour of 
' getting existing forces into fighting trim. But the promise 


of more immediate security for less money cannot conceal 
that the peak of rearmament is not only to be reached 
more slowly but is also to be lower—unless the new Joint 
Chiefs of Staff insist, as they may, on reversing this trend, 
about which their predecessors can hardly feel happy. 

Almost the only way in which spending can be reduced 
quickly is by having fewer men to pay and feed ; a slight 
reduction in the size of the forces is therefore coming soon. 
This will have the political advantage of lessening the 
number who have to be conscripted each month. © Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s request for funds for the Army, at $13.7 
billion; is rather higher than Mr Truman’s last January, 
but this is because provision for the Korean war is 
included ; in the past it has been financed later by supple- 
mentary appropriations. The President is asking for $1.7 
billion less for the Navy and $5 billion less for the Air 
Force, to which he allots $11.7 billion. Altogether the 
request for new defence appropriations for the 1954 fiscal 
year, beginning next July, is $36 billion, compared with Mr 
Truman’s $41.3 billion ; but actual spending in the year 
is put at only $2.3 billion below Mr Truman’s estimate. 


Tidelands—Third Time Lucky 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER is about to fulfil one of his most 
P specific election promises and sign the so-called Tide- 
lands Bill, just approved by Congress for the third time but 
twice vetoed by President Truman. The present version 
of the Bill confirms the title of states to submerged lands off 
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their coasts and gives them the right to develop the resources 
of those lands, which means the right to grant leases for 
oil drilling. The authority of each state under (4. Bi} 
extends to its historic boundaries, usually three m:'c< oyt 
to sea, but three leagues, or over ten miles, for Tex. and 
Florida. There is some doubt in these two cases, however, 
and this doubt is only one of the many reasons why Mr 
Eisenhower will not end the offshore oil argument «:mply 
by signing the Bill. 

The fact that Congress has confirmed the claims o{ 
dual states to rights outside the three mile limit is likely 
to encourage other countries, such as Mexico, to press « \aims 
beyond that limit. If, m an attempt to make the ¢ vision 
of rights absolutely clear, the Senate follows the House's 
example and authorises the federal government to develop 
undersea resources between the historic boundaries of the 
states and the edge of the continental shelf, then there may 
be new legal disputes over the exact limits of Texas and 
Florida. For in the Gulf of Mexico most of the oi! is well 
out to sea. 

Finally, and most important, states with no offshore lands 
but with Democratic Governors are planning to appeal to 
the Supreme Court against what the New York Times has 
called “the greatest give-away programme in history.” , 
These states dispute the power of Congress and the Presi- 
dent to reward the voters of California, Texas and Florida 
(Louisiana resisted the temptation to turn Republican) at 
the expense of the voters of the whole country. The argu- 
ment is that the President ought not to hand over what is 
widely believed to be a national asset to a few states whose 
claims the Supreme Court has refused to uphold. 

The attempt of a few determined Democrats to make the 
public realise what was happening held up the Bill for 
nearly five weeks in the Senate, one of the longest debates 
ever remembered, although there was never any doubt of its 
approval by a large majority. Senator Morse, the indepen- 
dent Republican, became the record-breaking hero of this 
“ educational effort” (a filibuster to most of the Senate) 
by speaking continuously for 22 hours. He has announced 
that he will provide equally sustained opposition to any other | 
attempt to give away the national resources, such as the © 7 
proposal of Senator Malone of Nevada for presenting the 
states with the rights to mineral resources under federally- | 
owned lands. If the Administration gives the Democrats — 
further opportunities for exploiting this issue during the 
coming year, it may also give them, as they hope, a winning 
card for the 19§4 election. 


indivi- 


Drowning in Debt? 


BOUT the only element in the American economy that 

causes immediate concern is the rising flood of 
indebtedness, Not only is far more owed than ever bc/ore 
but commitments are also increasing, especially in the 
instalment credit, or hire purchase, field, faster than almost 
ever before. Those who feel that there is a danger that 
consumers will be unable to keep their heads above their 
debts, and will drag prosperity down with them, arguc that 
the’ ratio of outstanding debts to disposable personal income 
(income after taxation). is highe 









is higher than it was in 1929 ; for 

instalment credit, the present fatio is 6.8 per cent, compared 
with 3.9 $929, De ee | 

But the Department of Commerce, in a reassuring «1 ucle 

in the April issue of its Survey of Current Business, draws 
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attention to the higher 1940 ratio of 7.1 per cent. This, 
the author points out, was the result of the great develop- 
ment in the nineteen-thirties of instalment. buying, a 
practice which was hardly out of its infancy ten years 
before, but which has now become a habit. It is to be 
expected, therefore, that consumers will spend a growing 
proportion of their incomes on hire purchase payments. 
The buying of houses on mortgage, the other important 
factor in the present total of consumers’ debts, is a long- 
established practice, but here also the trend is upward ; 
an increasing number of people would rather own homes 
than rent them, Furthermore, the natural rise in mortgage 
debt was accelerated by the postwar demand for houses, 
once building began again. In the same way, instalment 
ourchases have been stimulated by the recent abundance 


of automobiles and other durable goods which were for so . 


long difficult to find. 

But neither houses nor cars would have been bought if 
people had not had plenty of money to spend and the 
Department of Commerce admits that there would be a real 
risk of consumers drowning in their debts should the steady 
postwar rise im incomes be checked. The wholesale 
repudiations of the nineteen-thirties are not likely again, 
since today consumers are much better supplied with liquid 
assets ; nor would such repudiations be as disastrous as 
they were then, for credit insurance is now general and the 
losses would thus be more widely spread. But if personal 
incomes begin to decline, the burden of capital and interest 
payments on hire purchase and mortgage commitments 
would accentuate the inevitable fall in direct new spending. 

Here again the government study finds a silver lining ; 
interest Charges are lower, compared with incomes, than 
they used to be. But they are now rising and even the 
rate on government-insured mortgages has at last, belatedly, 
gone up to 4$ per cent. One of the reasons why these 
increases have been encouraged by the Federal Reserve 
Board has been the hope that the rise in consumers’ debts 
would be checked as a result. But if it is, say labour leaders, 
the country will be pushed into a depression by the con- 
sequent slackening in the demand for houses and durable 
goods ; 60 per cent of all cars bought last year were paid 
for, at least partly, with borrowed money. 


Press Bites McCarthy 


HEN he summoned Mr James Wechsler, the editor 
of the left-wing but anti-Communist New York 
Post, to testify before his sub-committee several weeks ago, 
Senator McCarthy may have felt that he was on sure ground. 
Mr Wechsler had made a secret neither of his membership 
in the Young Communist League from 1934 to 1937 nor 
of his outspoken liberalism over the past few years. What 
actually happened when Mr Wechsler took the stand, how- 
ever, may have been something of a shock. In the first, 
place, the committee’s Baker Street irregulars, Messrs Cohn 
and Schine, had not done their homework properly: they 
were unable to name the supposedly Communist books by 
Mr Wechsler which they claimed to have tracked down in 
American ‘libraries overseas. The Senator himself flatly 
stated, moreover, that in one of these books Mr Wechsler 
had denounced that star informer and repentant Com- 
munist, Mr Budenz. The resulting exchange showed imme- 
diately that Mr McCarthy had never even looked at Mr 
Wechsler’s books. More important still, Mr Wechsler has 
now succeeded in obtaining the publication of a transcript 
of his testimony and this reveals that at several points other 
members of the sub-committee, such as Senator Symington 
from Missouri and Senator Jackson from Washington, both 
Democrats, strongly disagreed with the grand inquisitor. 
What is interesting is not only that such a clash between 
Senator McCarthy and one of his witnesses should have 
taken place at all (although that is heartening in itself), but 
also that Mr Wechsler is receiving so much support. This 
is the result of his appeal to the sacred principle of the free- 
dom of the press. The New York Times actually bristled 
and the newspaper world has rallied against this attempt 
at intimidation. For Mr Wechsler and his paper have been 
outspoken in their criticisms of the Senator and it is 
difficult not to feel that the investigation was inspired more 
by a hope of muzzling Mr Wechsler than by a desire to 
track down Communist influences. 
It has been particularly disnfaying throughout this whole 
period of McCarthyism that the people who control 
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the media of public communication, though they have a 
vested interest in freedom of thought and expression, have 
on the whole refused to fight back. It seems to have taken 
Mr Wechsler to show that blood can be drawn even under 
kleig lights. In the face of a slump of the liberal mind 
such as McCarthyism represents, even as in the face of a 
slump in a liberal economy, what is most to be feared is 
fear itself. Mr Wechsler’s courage should help others 
when they have to face the Senator. 


From Toledo to the Sea 


very American President since Harding and every 
Governor of New York State since 1907 has come out 

in favour of the St Lawrence Seaway—the plan for opening 
up a deep water route between the Great Lakes and the 
Atlantic. But despite the obvious need for such a route 
and the fact that the project should be jointly undertaken 
by the United States and Canada, it has always up to 
now been lost in a maze of Congressional hearings. The 
Seaway has been stubbornly opposed by Gulf and East 
Coast port interests, by private power companies who fear 
the competition of the St Lawrence’s hydro-electric poten- 
tialities, and by the Association of American Railroads. 
Now, however, the entire weight of the Eisenhower 
Administration has been placed behind the project. General 
Eisenhower has long believed that American security 
requires a relatively protected inland waterway ; moreover, 
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the St Lawrence route would bring the now vital iron ore 
of Labrador directly to midwestern steel mills. But these 
new considerations were not enough to get the Bill through 
Congress the last time Mr Truman pressed it. 

Under the Bill now proposed by Senator Wiley, a St 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation would be 
financed by government-guaranteed bonds to the value of 
about $100 million. The United States would limit its share 
in the project to the International Rapids section along the 
New York State boundary. This means in effect that sea- 
going vessels would be able to go up the chain of lakes as 
far as Toledo, at the head of Lake Erie. The original 
scheme had extended as far as Duluth in Minnesota ; this 
would have been much more costly, since it would have 
involved the building of lesser canals and the dredging of 
more harbours. 

The hydro-electric side of the project, on which Canadian 
agreement to the project depends, would, under the new 
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scheme, be left to a joint undertaking, already agreed 
between the State of New York and the Province of 
Ontario, both of which are short of electric power ; it wil] 
involve a mammoth generating plant costing each of them 
about $315 million. In the past the Federal Power Com. 
mission has been reluctant to let New York State handle 
the matter independently of the federal government. This 
reluctance may, however, be modified, now that there js 
a President who believes in letting the states deal with as 
many of their own affairs as possible. A decision from the 
FPC is expected shortly. 

Since the federal government will no longer be involved 
in the electricity development and since the new scheme 
will be cheaper, and should in any case cost the taxpayer 
little or nothing, it is possible that this time the President 
and Senator Wiley will succeed in getting the Seaway Bill 
past the pressure groups. An additional factor in favour 
of the Bill is that Canada is now definitely prepared to go 
ahead alone on its side of the St Lawrence if the United 
States again refuses to participate. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The official reason for the presidential reorganisation of 
the Export-Import Bank, the agency which makes loans to 
facilitate certain types of exports, is that it will make it more 
business-like. But in practice there is a danger that it will 
make the bank easier to influence by political pressure. 
For the present board of five directors, one of whom is the 
Secretary of State, is to be replaced by a single managing 
director under the scheme, which will go into effect at the 
end of June unless disapproved by Congress. 


* 


At last it will no longer be necessary for Congress to 
debate each year whether the national capital should foilow 
the example of neighbouring cities and change to daylight 
saving time for the summer months. A Bill has now been 
passed leaving the decision to the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia. But the opposition of rural Congress- 
men meant that this year Washington was several days 
behind other cities in changing its clocks, to the confusion 
of airline, railway and wireless schedules. 


* 


The special duty of 18 per cent that has been placed on 
wool tops applies only to imports from Uruguay and is 
intended to offset, under the anti-dumping laws, the subsidy 
which, according to the US Treasury, is being paid to 
exporters of wool tops by means of a manipulation of the 
rate of exchange by the Uruguayan government. 


* 


Collier’s is a magazine intended to appeal to evcry 
member of the family, but nowadays people look at tcle- 
vision so much that they have no time to read it. So from 
the beginning of August they are to have two weeks for 
each issue instead of only one. Bi-weekly publication 's 
also intended to appeal to advertisers and to prevent the 
magazine from losing money next year as it did last. 
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It took 160 years 


Life Assurance is a bare couple of centuries old. 
In two hundred years it has grown and flourished, 
accepting responsibility year after 
year for impressively large sums of moncy. 
Why has it grown? Because it fulfils an obvious 


and urgent human need. 
How has it grown? Under scrupulous 
direction and management. 
How is it run? By some seventy competing ofiices — 
by men who have spent their lives in the business — 


to the benefit of all whose risks are covered, and 





especially all with-profit policy holders. 
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long 
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The World Overseas 


Malan and the English 


FROM OUR JOHANNESBURG CORRESPONDENT 


VICTORIOUS Bolingbroke who also happens to be a 

republican, Dr Malan after his sweeping electoral 
victory professes to find the English almost as much a pro- 
blem as Henry found Richard. Politically relegated to 
Pomfret’s Dungeon, the English are unlikely to make a quick 
comeback, but meanwhile they are also likely to prove an 
awkward captive. “ In the election,” said Mr Strydom, who 
is Dr Malan’s probable successor at no distant date, “the 
English-speaking section voted virtually as one bloc against 
us.” The Burger noted the same fact in almost the same 
words, though it pretended to find this “surprising and 
discouraging.” The Transvaler lamented: “ How was it 
that there were 18 genuine urban seats in which the 
Nationalist Party did not even dare to put up a candidate? 
Why were the majorities so great in the thoroughly urban 
seats that many candidates lost their deposit ? The city 
people stood as a solid bloc just where they have always 
stood. Not a trace of Afrikaner influence could be seen. 
The wall of entrenchment about the English was nowhere 
broken through, and there is no hope that it will be 
penetrated within foreseeable time.” 

What the Nationalists are admitting is that they won a 
majority of seats with a minority of votes. They are_in 
power, ptobably fora long time ahead... They did not 
carry even all the Afrikaners with them. But the solid core 
of resistance to them, more clearly visible now than ever 
before, is répresemted by about 1,000,000 English-speaking 
South Africans, whom the Transvaler sums up as “ the un- 
teachable Englishman.” With the non-Europeans tem- 
porarily battened down under Mr Swart’s Public Safety and 
| Criminal Law Amendment Acts, the Nationalists’ real 
| political problem has become “ what to do with the English.” 


Invitation 


Dr Dénges lost no time. in supplying, by implication, a 
in answer. Addressing himself to the politically defeated 

English, he asked:: “Do you want to exclude yourselves 
permanently froma shate in- the government of South 
Alrica? If you want to be fellow-citizens, you must not 
exclude yourselves. from the party which for many years 
in the future will form. the government of the country.” 
The Burger earnestly recommended the same solution. It 
urged the English to “overcome their vague fears of 
Atrikaner aggression in the most effective way ”—by joining 


the Nationalist Party. For “no Nationalist Party would 
dare to violate the rights of the English-speaking people if 
it was dependent upon English-speaking support.” 

In the mouth of Dr Dénges, who has already made it more 
difficult for British immigrants to become South African 
citizens, the offer seems less a blandishment than a threat, 
So does the Burger’s conditional offer of a non-violation of 
English-speaking rights. In fact, as the Transvaler frankly 
admitted, there is no prospect of any large number of 
English-speaking South Africans joining the Nationalist 
Party. If they did, South Africa would be well on the way 
to becoming a one-party state—which of course may be what 
Mr Strydom wants. 


Dispensation 


Meanwhile the country continues to be ruled by a party 
representing one white section only, with the English virtu- 
ally disfranchised ; and, as Dr Dénges said, the Nationalists 
are probably in power for a long time to come. Without 
some alteration of the electoral machinery, it is indeed 
difficult to see how the Nationalists can now ever be ousted. 
The Nationalists are quite likely to alter it, but only in a way 
that would further entrench their power: if they lower the 
voting age to 18, this will certainly bring in more Nationa- 
list than anti-Nationalist voters. As the Transvaler piously 
remarked: “Is it not again a marvellous dispensation of 
God that English-speaking people are turning their backs 
on the teaching profession and that it is increasingly being 
left to the Afrikaners to man our schools?” 

Out on a limb, the United Party shows distressing 
symptoms of being at sixes and sevens as well. Senator 
Heaton Nicholls thinks the political marriage between Boer 
and Briton which was solemnised but hardly consummated 
in 1910 has failed, and that there should be a divorce. 
United Party spokesmen condemn this as “ preposterous.” 
The Burger does not believe Natal’s secession threat is 
real, and crows: “The Natal leader of the United Party, 
Mr Douglas Mitchell, will see to that. . .. It is proper that 
it is the United Party that has to handle this hot. potato.” 
However adept it may prove at handling the hot potato, 
the United Party shows no signs of being able in the future 
to preach more effectively that it has done in the past a 
“South Africanism ” that would successfully counter the 
tribal appeal of the Boerenasie. Mr Nicholls’s suggested 


cure may be impracticable, but his diagnosis can scarcely 
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be sneered out of existence. Given the existing electoral 
set-up, the facts surely support it. 

Dr Malan is 79. Mr Strydom is 20 years his junior. Mr 
Strydom not only wants a republic, he wants one language 
instead of two. There seems nothing to stop him getting 
it, short of a split within the Nationalist camp, of which 
there is at present not the least sign. The English, and a 
minority of the Afrikaners, have already cast their votes 
unavailingly against “ Strydomism.” They are unlikely 
to be able to muster more votes in the future. On the 
contrary, their voting strength may already have passed 
its peak. Nothing succeeds like success, and it is not 
inconceivable that Dr Malan will get his two-thirds 
majority yet. 

The United Party did not lose the election because it was 
too liberal in its approach to non-Europeans. As the 
political commentator of the Natal Daily News correctly 
pointed out, “the United Party wisely addressed itself to 
that broad mass of South African opinion which is as yet 
rather more inclined to diminish non-European rights than 
to extend them. ... So far as the colour question is con- 
cerned, public opinion in South Africa is still overwhelm- 
ingly reactionary.” But this did not avail Mr Strauss. A 
more “liberal” approach would, of course, have availed 
him still less. If some “ liberals ” now break away from the 
United Party, this will not make much difference, except to 
weaken the party further. But in any case the electoral dice 
are heavily loaded in the Nationalists’ favour. 


Full Circle 


It now remains to be seen what the Nationalists will do 
with their victory. Their tone has so far been moderate. 
They would prefer to woo the English rather than keep 
them politically locked up. If the Transvaler is right, the 
wooing must fail. Since it is the Nationalists themselves 
who have rejected “ South Africanism,” the English could 
become good Nationalists only by becoming “ good” 
Afrikaners. The English will instead become a large, dis- 
gruntled political minority in a house redesigned by Mr 
Strydom chiefly for the convenience of Afrikaners. Some 
of them may decide to leave, but the majority will surely 
remain, though in an unhappy, chafing state. In that case 
there will, be no South African nation. All that will have 
been achieved will be that the wheel will have come full 
circle from the years immediately after the Boer War, with 
Mr Strydom taking the place of Lord Milner and the 
English in the place of the defeated Boers. The English 


are unlikely to produce a Hertzog to turn the political tide’ 


in their favour, any more than the Nationalists are likely 
to produce a Smuts or a Botha able to heal the wounds. 
As even Mr Strydom wants a South African nation, 
though on his own terms of total English capitulation, 
the Nationalist victory will to that extent prove self- 
defeating. 

But before this melancholy repetition of history has had 
time to work itself out, a factor which can never be ignored 
may upset all calculations. Boer nationalism already stands 
opposed to a growing and hardening black nationalism. In 
the long run, “ the unreachable Englishman ” was never the 
real enemy. On the colour issue, the two white sections in 
South Africa do stand close together. But they stand* close 
together only in reaction, and on the other issues that divide 
them they were never farther apart. This is the essential 
tragedy of white South Africa as a whole. 
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Cold Spring in Strasbourg 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE Continent has been having its coldest spring for 

years. Perhaps this weather affected the delegates to 
the Consultative Assembly in Strasbourg as they shivered 
last week on the steps of the House of Europe under the 
bleak sky. Their main task was to consider the draft treaty 
for a European Political Community (EPC) which has been 
compiled over the last six months in the hot-house 
atmosphere of the six-power Ad Hoc Assembly. (See The 
Economist of January roth.) Last week’s debate suggests 
that this exotic bloom has been transplanted too soon to 
face the rigours of a cruel spring. 

Strictly speaking, the Consultative Assembly was asked 
to consider only the articles governing association between 
the six-power community and the other members of the 
Council of Europe, and the effect of EPC on the unity of 
Europe as a whole. In any case, the decisions of the 
Assembly are not binding on any one. But it has provided 
a valuable picture of parliamentary opinion in Europe, at 
least for those who recognise that enthusiasts for union 
are over-represented there ; and the tone of its debate may 
have influenced the ministers of the six powers when they 
met in Paris to consider. the treaty on Tuesday. 

In December, 1951, when M. Spaak resigned as presi- 
dent of the Consultative Assembly in disgust at its timidity, 
a mood of exalted passion inspired most of the Continental 
delegates, who plunged into the task of building a six-power 
federation six months later with confident excitement. Very 
little of that mood survives today. Even the remaining 
enthusiasts seem moved more by obstinate determination 
than by heroic verve. And, oddly enough, some of the 
British delegates, who a year ago seemed to be encouraging 
the Continent to go ahead in the assurance that Britain 
would find a way of associating with their community, have 
now gone out of their way to attack it. 


No Concept of Hegemony ? 


Last week, consistent support for EPC came only from 
representatives of the government parties in Germany— 
notably Herr von Brentano and Herr von Merkatz. But 
the impact of their support was weakened by an interesting 
dispute about Article 103 of the Draft Treaty. This 
article states that “ When a member state regains juris- 
diction over a territory which formed part of that state on 
December 3x, 1937, the present statute shall ipso facto 
become applicable to the said territory.” It had been 
accepted without discussion by the constitutional com- 
mittee of the Ad Hoc Assembly, but it was strongly opposed 
by the German Socialists, who had boycotted the Ad Hoe 
Assembly, on the ground that it would prejudice the poss!- 
bility of negotiations with Russia over German unity. 
Moreover, the legal committee of the Consultative 
Assembly held the article to be void in law. Neverthe- 
less, Herr von Brentano argued strongly for retaining the 
article. In doing so he referred to Mr Boothby’s point 
that the EPC was based on an unstable equilibrium between 
Germany and France which German re-unification would 
be bound to upset. Herr von Brentano replied that the 
concept of hegemony no longer existed for Germany; 
therefore the relative weight of the various members of the 
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EPC. was less important, and a reunited Germany must be 
admitted without changes in the Statute other than an 
increase in the number of German seats. It can be imagined 
that this statement did not notably increase French 
enthusiasm. In the end the assembly decided to ask the 
six powers to reconsider Article 103 in the light of its 
criticisms. 

Of the French delegates only M. Teitgen gave the EPC 
warm support, though even he qualified this by suggesting 
that the defence community might be abandoned if Russia 
showed a real desire for peace. M. de Felice (Radical) 
reiterated M. Bidault’s demand that the Saar problem must 
xe solved before the Continental community was built. 
M. Plaisant, the Left Republican chairman of the Senate 
oreign Relations Committee, strongly attacked the EPC’s 
scojected supranational powers, and M. Saller, of the same 
narty, claimed that France’s seven extra seats in the 
Peoples’ Chamber of the EPC were quite inadequate to 
represent the 78 million overseas members of the French 


j 


Union. 


The Divided British 


Many British delegates also spoke in many voices. 
Despite the official neutrality of both Conservative and 
|. abour parties—due to fear of taking the blame for the 
possible breakdown of the EPC—Méessrs Boothby and 
Amery made impressive criticisms of the EPC treaty as 


likely to produce new divisions in Europe. Lord Layton . 


and Mr Longden, however, warmly welcomed the treaty. 
Official British caution produced an amendment under 
which the Assembly, instead of asking the six governments 
to proceed to “ the speedy conclusion of the task they have 
undertaken,” simply requested a “ speedy decision on the 
draft before them.” 

The attitude of the Continental delegates this time was 
very like that of a young man who, having run away from 
home in a mood of excited defiance, returns quiet and 
chastened in the hope that all will be forgiven. Thus the 
retreat from a six-power Little Europe is producing a new 
desire to make something of Big Europe, and in particular 
to find a real function for the Council of Europe itself. 

This was very-evident in the meeting of the Committee 
of Ministers which preceded the Consultative Assembly. 
M. van Zeeland, who presided in the absence of Mr Eden, 
made valiant attempts to take the initiative, and persuaded 
his colleagues to begin framing a “ programme of action ” 
tor the committee. But its only decision of note last week 
was to appoint a personality of eminence to study and make 
recommendations on European problems of refugees and 
over-population. It had been hoped that the committee 
would finally sign a number of agreements submitted in 
the last year or so by the Consultative Assembly. It had 
‘alled to sign them before because France insisted that the 
Saar government should add its signature, while Germany 
retused to be party to any agreement signed by a govern- 
ment it does not recognise. It seems that last week France 
and Germany had reached agreement on an expedient for 
overcoming this obstacle, when the representative of the 
Saar government, though sitting only as an observer, 
managed to torpedo it. — 

_ Symptomatic of the general trend away from Little 
Europe was the ministers’ decision to authorise the building 
of a new wing to the House of Europe in Strasbourg, in 
which to house the organisations of the Six. M. van 
Zeeland himself told the assembly that he favoured the 
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establishment of a permanent committee of ministers’ 
deputies in the Council of Europe analogous with those in 
Nato and OEEC. M. van Zeeland has already emerged 
as the most outspoken sceptic about EPC among. the 
governments of the six powers. He told the Belgian 
Chamber last February that in no circumstances would he 
support entry into a Continental federation, and he warned 
the Consultative Assembly last week against over-ambitious 
conceptions which might weaken the unity of the Fifteen 
in the Council of Europe. 

It seems possible that a general retreat from Luxemburg 
to Strasbourg will now get under way. But there is still no 
indication whether, even if the Continental countries do 
abandon their federal ideals, the Council of Europe will 
be able to provide a satisfactory alternative. It was the 
utter futility of the Council of Europe which originally 
converted many Continental politicians to federalism. 
Three years ago Britain welcomed the decision of the 
Continent to pursue federation without her as at least 
relieving her from the charge of dragging her feet.. The 
threatened breakdown of the attempt to build a federal 
Continental community restores to Britain the embarrassing 
responsibility for making something of the Council of 
Europe. So far only one suggestion has been made in this 
field—the so-called Strasbourg Plan fora Commonwealth- 
Europe economic grouping. This plan was frigidly ignored 
by the last Commonwealth conference, but the stiffening 
of America’s foreign trade policies has created a new 
interest in it which was evident in the economic debate 
with which the assembly concluded its sitting. 


The Chinese Seat in Uno 


R ATTLEE, speaking for the Labour Party in the 

-debate on foreign affairs on May 12th, declared that 
he was “more certain than ever” that “as soon as 
aggression had been halted China should take her rightful 
place on the Security Council.” To the Prime Minister’s 
interjection “ Not while actual fighting is going on?” he 
replied that it should be “ soon after the armistice.” There 
is, indeed, every prospect that this question will come up 
again at once when an armistice is concluded, It will 
then not only become an issue in the peace negotiations, 
over which Britain and the United States will find difficulty 
in agreeing, but will also start off again that canvassing 
for votes in the UN which was becoming a serious threat 


to: Anglo-American relations at the time when the British: 


government desisted, on account of the Korean war, from 
its endeavours to seat the Peking delegates in defiance of 
The political issue involved is complicated by the legal 
aspect of the matter. There may seem to be an advantage 
in reducing a political controversy to legal terms, but 
unfortunately the law itself is in dispute, and there is 
even a danger that the opposed policies will be made 
more rigid by the conviction of each side that it is legally 
in the right. The British official. view, at any rate, is that 
international law definitely requires, as a matter of 
obligation, the course of action which successive British 
governments have thought it wise in the national interest 
to pursue; the Americans, for their part, are inclined 
to be irritated at the British assumption that all the world 
should bow to the legal authority of Professor Lauterpacht. 
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The question is not, of course, whether “‘ China ” should 
take her “rightful place” on the Security Council, for 
“ China” is there already, but whether the delegates of 
the Peking government—at present recognised as the de jure 
government of China by Britain, India and the Soviet 
Union—should replace the delegates of the Taipeh govern- 
ment—at present recognised as the de jure government of 
China by the United States, France and Australia. Both 
Chinese governments exist with organs of administration 
and armed forces on Chinese territory, but whereas the 
whole mainland of China is effectively controlled by the 
government in Peking, the government in Taipeh only rules 
over an island less than half the size of Ireland, which, in 
the generally accepted view, it could not continue to hold 
without the aid and protection it has been receiving from 
the United States. If Britain and Russia, acting together, 
were to collect enough votes to produce a majority for 
seating the Peking delegates, with the United States in a 
minority, a very critical international situation would arise. 
America could not be compelled to transfer its own recogni- 
tion to Peking ; but the Peking government, having been 
recognised as the lawful government of China by the 
United Nations, could then appeal against American support 
of the “rebel” Taipeh regime as an act of aggression. 
In theory, Britain would then have to join in condemning 
America and perhaps.even in coercive measures to force 
America to abandon Formosa. 


The Fate of Formosa 


The American policy of refusing to transfer recognition 
from Taipeh to Peking is inseparably bound up with the 
American view that Communist China is a hostile power 
and that Formosa is a position of such strategic importance 
that it should not be allowed to fall into the hands 
of a hostile power. If the United States were to 
recognise the Peking government, it would then be bound 
in international law to stop all aid to Formosa, for that 
would be support for rebels against the recognised govern- 
ment. The British view, however, is that every nation ought 
to recognise the Peking government simply because it has 
effective control of nearly all the territory of China. Mr 
G. G. Fitzmaurice, Second Legal Adviser to the Foreign 
Office, has stated the view, in an article just published in the 
“Year Book of World Affairs 1952,” that “ if a government 
in fact represents a Member State [of the United Nations], 
refusal to allow it to occupy the seat of that Member .. . 


must be regarded as contrary to the purposes and principles 
of the Charter.” 


The Americans incline towards an alternative legal 


doctrine whereby recognition is not automatically required 
by the control of territory, but should be conditional on 
evidence of intention to conform to certain standards of 
international conduct in new governments claiming recog- 
nition. Mr Fitzmaurice’s reply to this is that such 
conditions of recognition cannot in practice be applied to 
already existing governments, but only to new ones which 
come to power by revolutionary violence, and that a 
principle “capable of application only in very restricted 
and special circumstances cannot be said to be of universal 
validity.” On the other hand, if the United Nations is 
to be based on moral principles at all, it certainly seems a 
strange idea that a government which for three years has 
been waging war against the forces authorised by the United 
Nations to curb aggression should have an unconditional 
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legal right to take over representation on the United Nations 
organs. There is surely something in the American cop. 
tention that Communist China cannot be allowed to “ shoot 
its way into the United Nations,” or even to push in 
immediately it stops shooting. It remains on record as a 
verdict of the United Nations Assembly that Communist 
China committeed aggression by joining North Koreas, and 
there can be no obligation to seat its delegates before this 
little matter has been satisfactorily settled. 


Indianisation for Foreign Firms 
FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


HERE has been a growing agitation in favour of 
increased recruitment of properly qualified Indians by 
foreign firms, combined with a levelling up-of the conditions 
of service between foreign and Indian staff. In 1947 there 
were only 451 Indians in foreign firms drawing a thousand 
rupees or more per month, against 5,507 non-Indians. By 
1952 the number of Indians had gone up to 2,137, while 
the non-Indians had increased by 1,154. These figures have 
been released by the Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
in answer to a general hue and cry for more “ Indianisa- 
tion.” Last July, the Ministry requested all forcign 


‘concerns to report the number of Indians and non- 


Indians paid under Rssoo a month, between Rssoo and 
1,000 and above Rs1,000. The percentage of Indians in the 
first group has gone up in the past five years from 96 to 99, 
and in the middle group from §8 to 85. But the public feels 
that the increase in the higher group, from 7 to 24 per cent, 
is not steep enough. Moreover, some bitterness has been 
created by the alleged failure of certain firms to reply. Since 
October sonte firms have been penalised, by a discriminatory 
use of import licences, for what the government considered 
a lack of good faith, but now most firms have sent in their 
returns. 

The ratio of Indians in the higher salary bracket varies 
from industry to industry: in the case of plantations it is 
very low indeed, while in the case of oil firms it is as much 
as 25 per cent; and Lever Bros., for example, probably 
heads the list with as much as §1 per cent. The government’s 
stand is that it expects foreign firms to Indianise as quickly 
as is compatible with efficiency, but that allowances will 
always be made where qualified Indians are not available. 
It is anxious for foreign capital to help train Indians, and 1s 
therefore reluctant to imitate Ceylon or Pakistan: in Ceylon 
it is practically impossible to import a foreigner, in Pakistan 
import of technicians-is often suspended until at least 50 
per cent of the jobs are held by Pakistanis. The Indian 
government feels that it can rely on the co-operation of the 
foreign firms to Indianise in their own as well as the 
country’s interest, at a pace which will not rouse political 
hares. But unfortunately public opinion has responded 
with astonishing alacrity to a report written by disgruntled 
employees who claimed to be victims working in “ 1,200 
little South Africas,” although at no point of the report 
was it made clear why, in a free country, they had volun- 
tarily entered those South Africas. 

Indianisation is a must. -Beside political considerations, 
there are factors beyond the foreign employer's control 
which operate in the west in favour of Indianisation: full 
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employment, free education, free health schemes, congenial 
climate, family ties, the wife’s reluctance to expatriate 
herself in a country with a foreign language and foreign 
diseases ; separation from children, the fact that taxation in 
India is practically as high as in Britain and higher than in 
the USA, and that the retiring age is much lower in the 
East; the cost of living away from home and of perhaps 
civing up one’s house and losing one’s friends. It becomes, 
therefore, difficult and expensive to find first-class people 
willing to give up their home prospects, even if they come 
out for their tenure of service. .Moreover it is to the advan- 
tage of the foreign employer to have Indians in the higher 
levels because, in due course, they will carry more weight 
with the government. 


Snobbery and Seniority 


But the foreign employer is cften faced with real difficul- 
ties in his endeavour to Indianise. Until 1947 many of the 
better people considered business beneath them and joined 
government service ; and even today many young men con- 
sider certain jobs, in plantations or factories, incompatible 
with their social background. Time must be allowed for the 
years it takes to train a man to a senior position—whether 
in India or at home—and, since industry is still relatively 
new to India, there is often no alternative but to import. 
Seniority must take its course. The employer cannot pro- 
mote men out of turn, nor can he sack good men simply 
because Indians have by now reached the same level.. The 
natural process of wasting out must be permitted if business 
is to retain the loyalty of its staff. What was true of the 
Indian Civil Service is true of business, it takes time for 
people to acquire seniority; the process can only be 
accelerated at the expense of quality. 

While it would be rash of foreign firms not to give full 
weight to the force of national sentiment, it could be equally 
damaging if Indians were to overlook two points. First, if 
there is any virtue, as a leaven or example, in non- 
Indian management, it should be allowed to retain its 
character, which means not only retaining non-Indian 
seniors in certain key posts, but recruiting non-Indian 
juniors to succeed them. Second, the actual number of 
senior posts in foreign controlled firms is small in pro- 
portion to the number of comparable posts now or. later 
to be available in Indian private or state industries or 
government services. When all should be pulling together 
for the sake of India’s industrial development, it is a pity 
to disturb a small but valuable element. 

But one thing is certain: foreign employers must narrow 
the gap between the way they treat their local and imported 
staff. For equal work, they ought to give equal basic pay ; 
facilities such as medical attention, educational grants and 
pensions should be given without discrimination. At the 
same time foreign employers should be quite ruthless in 
their weeding out of unsatisfactory staff, whether foreign or 
Indian—for the employment of one poor foreign recruit 
is far more damaging to the firm’s labour relations than the 
sacking of a fairly competent Indian—and it is high time 
that they adopted a far-sighted recruitment policy instead 
of the haphazard methods which seem to have been used 
in the past. The government intends to ask for a yearly 
statement on the progress of Indianisation and this would 
facilitate matters greatly. Besides planning their 
Indianisation on a rational basis, foreign employers could 
further allay the suspicion of their own staff that to be an 
Indian is a handicap, by posting Indians abroad on exactly 
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the same basis as westerners ; if their training in the east 
does not equip them for a post in the west, they can be 
posted to Siam, Malaya, Burma, Hongkong, Japan, the 
West Indies, the Middle East, or Indonesia, where this 
objection does not apply. 

Meanwhile, it would be politically wise to appoint a con- 
sultative committee of high level government servants and 
businessmen to review the programme and investigate 
complaints. Such a committee would lance the abcess and 
remove it from the public eye and the slippery terrain of 
politics. Already there has been a considerable amount of 
damage done. Some foreigners are going while the going is 
still good from the point of view of re-employment at home 
—and they are precisely the type who are most wanted to 
train their Indian successors. Even more important, incal- 
culable damage has been done to the confidence of would- 
be investors. What the government has failed to appreciate 
is that private business rests upon the willingness of the 
general public to subscribe its shares; business confidence, 
therefore, rattles only too easily, and once it has begun to 
rattle, it rattles long, particularly when the base of the 
pyramid is miles away from the top. 

There is one more important consideration that the 
government of India ought to keep in mind. India needs 
government-to-government loans desperately if it is to carry 
out the Five-Year Plan without drowning itself in deficit 
financing ; but India needs private foreign capital quite as 
desperately, for along with it come—perhaps even more 
valuable than the actual capital invested—the men to train 
the Indian artisans, technicians and managers who will 
provide India’s needs tomorrow. 


Untidy Triangle in Italy 


FROM OUR. ROME CORRESPONDENT 


S soon as the general elections of June 7th became 
imminent, the question arose whether this nation- 
wide struggle would sort itself out into a fairly simple tri- 
angular pattern, or appear instead as a polygon with one 
or two greatly distended sides. In April, 1948, the general 
election appeared in the light of a duel between the 
Christian Democrats and their close associates and the 
Communist bloc, but last year the growth of the extreme 
right turned the local elections from Rome southwards into 
a three-cornered contest. 

Now that the competing lists have been entered-and the 
candidacies registered, the triangle can be recognised as the 
prevailing tendency, but it is untidily worked out in detail 
at each of the three ends. The strongest of the three broad 
groups, the Centre, looks outwardly tidy enough. The three 
minor parties which linked their fate with that of Christian 
Democracy, and brought it most valuable support, in 1948, 
are now tied up with it in a family compact (apparentamento) 
such as the new and violently controversial electoral law— 
broadly similar to the French—allows to be formed ; and 
by a “ correcting ” device, if the centre parties, pooling the 
votes cast for them, obtain 51 per cent of all votes, then as 
the winning list their candidates get 65 per cent of seats in 
the Chamber, distributed within ‘the family group propor- 
tionally to the votes won by the single parties. The minor 
parties, and most of all the exiguous Republican party, 
needed the prospect of sharing in a truly generous “majority 
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premium” if they were to face the elections with any confi- 
dence at all. Yet there was anxiety among these lest the 
majority premium should be so large as to procure for 
Christian Democracy by itself more than half of all seats ; 
it would thus be in a position to cut adrift from and ignore 
its small allies in Parliament when the election was done. 


Eminent Deserters 


Agreement having been reached on the terms of the law, 


the parties made their family compact, and on paper at least . 


all was well. The principle of the electoral reform was, 
however, deplored by some men in all of the parties. Among 
the Christian Democrats there were those who thought the 
party strong enough to go to the elections alone ; in the 
Left-Centre parties there were those who nurse the ambition 
of forming a Constitutional opposition against Christian 
Democracy, on the assumption that the Communists have 
practically put themselves outside the parliamentary state, 
In fact, the compact has been brought into being only 


at the cost of the desertion from the secular parties of some — 


of their most tminent members. The votes they register 
may be few, but the Left-Centre, which at one time claimed 
the moral leadership of postwar Italy, is now divided against 
itself as never before. 

In the. triangular pattern, then, the constitutional family 
group represents one fairly sharply defined angle, though 
the definition has been won at a cost. The extreme Left 
angle exhibits no such formal unity. Communists and 
“ Nenni ” Socialists go into the election presenting separate 
lists, contrary to their proceeding in 1948. Thanks to a 
system of preferential votes, the Communist party took 131 
out of the 183 seats won by the Popular Front in 1948. How 
the voting support of the Communists really compares with 
that of the “Nenni” Socialists has never been clearly 
tested since the latter lost their right wing through the 
defections, in recent years, of Saragat and Romita. Now, 
however, Nenni is going to the elections with separate lists. 
His programme speeches contain no hint of impatience with 
the Communists, or of infidelity to the pact of union which 
binds the two Marxist parties. His electoral campaign 
seems, however, designed for two ends: to strengthen its 
own relative position as one of the two Kremlin-blessed 
parties in Italy by a more graciously rhetorical appeal than 
the Communist doctrinaires are capable of launching, and 
to intercept malcontent Communist votes found to be drift- 
ing towards Social Democtacy. Recent municipal elections 
afforded glimpses of a possible recovery of the Nennians 
at the expense of their Communist comrades. The failure 
of the extreme Left to form a family compact shows clearly 
enough that it entertains no hope whatever of winning more 
than half all the votes, and so qualifying for the premium. 








Om ECONOMIC REPORTS are now available on 

nearly seventy countries. These reports give infor- 
mation and opinion on matters of concern to exporters 
and investors; they are concise and have comprehensive 
statistical sections. A descriptive leaflet may be obtained 
from The Economist Intelligence Unit, 22 Ryder Street, 
London, S.W.1. 
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The shied angle ot th telaipiay the Sticcme Righ. dis: 
plays still less of a definite unity. Joint lists of Monar:hists 
and neo-Fascists won great municipal successes in the jouth 
last autumn. But neither of these two right-wing parte 
leaderships can afford to estrange their respective de, 
of Savoyard traditionalism and of Mussolinian na 
national-socialism. They have been forced to enter the {ists 
separately. The Vatican has already told the faith.) tha 
it would be no more appropriate in 1953 than in 1948 to 
deflect anti-Communist votes from Christian Democracy to 
the right-wing parties, which have no conceivable hope of 
any greater success at the polls than would be sufficient to 
deprive Christian Democracy and its allies of the prenium. 
Nevertheless, the Right wing expects to increase its repre. 
sentation in the Chamber (now a bare score of dep 
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‘and would doubtless do so several times over were it 0.1 for 


the unkind operation of the electoral law which has the 
wonderland property (like Alice’s mushroom) of diminish 
ing stature wherever it does not augment it. 

Since little doubt is ever expressed that the Centre | amily 
group will win 65 per cent of seats, the chief curiosity is 
what proportion the Right opposition will bear to the 
Left opposition ; and siete tanid inside each of these opposi- 
tions the more moderate of its components (Monarchis's on 
the Right, Nennians on the Left) will put up a good show 
against the extremes. 


Hasty Renewal of the Senate 
The foregoing relates entirely to the election for the 


_ Chamber of Deputies under the new system of “ corrected ” 


representation. But the electorate is called upon to choose 
also a new Senate. The Constitution of 1947 set up the 
two elective chambers, differentiated in the main only by 
the requirement in both electors and candidates for the 
Senate of a slightly higher age qualification. There was, 
however, one deliberate diversity. The Senate’s life was to 
last a year longer. In fact the present Senate could have 
continued until 1954. But after the riotous proceedings in 
the Senate in the early spring, and a succession of resigna- 
tions of presidents and vice-presidents, President Einaudi 
used his prerogative to dissolve it. Consequently, against 
the intention of the Constitution builders, who believed that 
they had neatly secured continuity in affairs by ensuring 
that both houses should not suddenly and simultancously 
change their political composition, both Chambers must be 
renewed on June 7th. 

‘The Senate was dissolved in such a hurry that the electoral 
law as regards the Upper Chamber had to be left unchanged. 
The Senate will therefore be elected by “straight ” pro- 
portional representation, giving the oppositions of both 
extremes a much better chance than in the Lower Chamber. 
In the Senate, in fact, the Government may have little hope 
of more than a very narrow majority, . This is not altogether 
a new situation, as in the outgoing Senate, by a spcvial 
postwar provision, there were 107 members returied 
unopposed ; these were old parliamentarians who had bven 
ejected, or distinguished figures who had been persecuted 
by the Fascists, and at least 46 of them were Commun's's 
or near-Communists. This provision now lapses. The 01!- 
come of the June elections may be a Senate with a or 
siderably weaker centre and stronger Right wing than ‘‘¢ 
Lower Chamber, and the Left is already representing Sig: 
De Gasperi as doomed to depend on the vote of quis 
Fascists. in the Senate. 
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Here’s dictation with 


a difference... === 





... the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER’ 
with its revolutionary plastic Dictabelt! 


See for yourself the amazing Dictaphone 
Time -Master—the neatest, most compact, 
most time-saving dictating machine ever ! 
This superb machine was only made 
possible by Dictaphone’s invention of 
the revolutionary Dictabelt. 


Hear for yourself what a difference 
these amazing little plastic belts make. 
Just slip in a Dictabelt and speak your 
notes and letters—your every word or 
whisper will be recorded crystal-clear. 
Each Dictabelt takes 15 minutes’ flaw- 


less dictation, and there’s no risk that 
your recording will be spoilt or damaged! 


*Prove for yourself how utterly simple 
the Time-Master is to operate. A few 
days’ free trial or a demonstration at your 
local Dictaphone office, will convince 
you how revolutionary it is in design and 
efficiency! Full particulars at your local 
Dictaphone office. 

Immediate delivery. Dictaphone can 
now offer you immediate delivery. Order 
your Time-Master now. 


DICTAPHONE cna: 


Registered Trade Mark 


MADE IN GREAT BRITAIN. Branch Offices: BELFAST 


BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL CORK DUBLIN GLASGOW 


LEEDS LIVERPOOL MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE 


Cut out this coupon now. 


Name ._. 


So Oe Oe ee 


Company es 


Address 


Dictaphone Co. Ltd., Dept. 0, 17/19 Stratford Place, London, W.1 
Please send me further details ef the Dictaphone Time-Master. 





oe 








You'll find that the Time-Master faith- 
fully records your every word! No time 
wasted, because controls are automatic. 





Secretary transcribes easily, accurately 
using feather-light ‘Magic Ear.” Con- 
trols are simple and recording is of 
constant quality. 


ey toponym 
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No. 3 of a Series 


GROWING 
MORE FOOD 





Australia needs more fertilisers in order to grow more wheat— 


and in the manufacture of superphosphate fertilisers sulphuric 


acid plays an important part. Simon-Carves (Australia) Pty 


are building two large plants in South Austraha and New 
South Wales to make sulphuric acid from Austrahan pyrites. 
These two plants—one of which will be the biggest single-unit 
sulphuric acid plant in the Commonwealth—will together pro- 
duce nearly 150,000 tons of acid a year and will make a valuable 


contribution to Australian superphosphate production. 


coal washeries - coke ovens - power stations - sulphuric 

acid plants - chemical plants - gasworks by-product plants - 

sintering plants - ore concentration plants materials 

handling plants - industrial gears - flour and provender mills - 
and many other specialities 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

METAL LAUNDRIES LTO. 








Photocells on ex- 

haust s during 

final stage of 
manufacture. 








PROGRESS IN 
ELECTRONICS 


Oo of the earliest electronic 
devices to strike the popular 
imagination was the photo- 
electric cell or “ electric eye ”’, 
The public became familiar 
with it as a gadget for 
mysteriously opening doors or 
sounding burglar alarms. 

The modern emissive photo- 
cell continues to perform these 
tasks, but in addition it is 
employed in a wide variety of 
control and measuring equip- 
ments, which are already in- 
dispensable to industry. 

The cell contains a photo- 
sensitive cathode which emits 
electrons when light radiations 
fall upon it. This emission, or 
current, corresponds in strength 
to variations in the light 
intensity, even when minute, 
and when the current is 
amplified it can be used to. 


Operate measuring, indicating 
or control instruments. With 
suitable cathode materi 
als and, if necessary, with the aii 
of filters, these photocells can 
also be made sensitive to colour 
Among the many applica- 
tions of lis are high 
speed counting, batching and 
sorting of mass-produce: 
articles; inspecting for varia- 
tions im size or colour; contro 
of temperature, smoke, fiquid, 


position, register, or 
photographic exposure; safety 
devices machines and fur 
maces; and sound-heads in 
modern cinema projection 
equipment. 

Mullard lis are used 
extensively for all these pur- 
poses, and research is con 
stantly opening up new ficld 
of application, 





Mullard 


MULLARD LTD., CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY AVE., LONDON, W.C.2 


MP4I0F) 
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Buyers for Steel Shares 


W ITHIN a day or two, the Iron and Steel Bill, 
which provides for the return of iron and steel 
undertakings to private ownership, will be law. Within 
a month or two, perhaps, the first of the major devesting 
operations may have taken place. Much preparation 
has already been made in advance of the formal setting 
up of the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation 
Agency, which is to take over the steel securities now 
held by the Iron and Steel Corporation and dispose of 
them under the supervision of the Treasury. No time 
limit is laid down in the Bill for the process of disposal, 
and the Agency will continue in being as a holding com- 
pany and as a vendor until the Treasury decides that its 
duty of securing the return to private ownership of the 
steel undertakings that it acquires from the Corporation 
has been “ substantially” discharged. 

Clearly, however, the Agency will be anxious to score 
one or two immediate successes—if possible, before the 
holiday season begins—-and to dispose of several other 
big undertakings in the autumn. There are, for the sake 
of argument, half a dozen major concerns that would 
be eligible for an early place in this first phase of the 
umetable. Dorman Long, Stewarts and Lloyds, 
United Steel Companies, John Summers, Colvilles 
and Lancashire Steel should be among the early 
starters. Apart from the special case of Steel 
Company of Wales, this list leaves out of account the 
important steel undertakings of English Steel and Guest 
een Baldwins, formerly in special ownership. It would 
not be possible to claim that the re-selling of these 
‘ix companies, and. even a few more like them, would 
substantially complete the Agency’s work ; but at any 
rate it would make such a large hole in it that it would 
de possible to say that a major success had been scored 
in the first stage of denationalisation. 


While there have been many signs of discussions in 
the City in preparation for offers of steel stocks, nothing 
can be started until the Agency is constituted and until 
it has accepted a bid for one or other of the steel securi- 
ties that it holds. It is enjoined to secure “ without 
disregard to other relevant matters, that the considera- 
tion obtained from the disposal of assets is financially 
adequate.” It could, that is, accept less than was paid 
in compensation for the shares (based on their prices 
in October, 1948) or it could demand more. In some 
cases—Dorman Long and Stewarts and Lloyds are 
important examples—there has been a major recon- 
struction of capital since the Corporation acquired their 
shares ; there may even be a pointer to the leaders in 
the steel queue in the fact that these two concerns now 
have a straight ordinary capital, with no loan or 
preference capital. “Private ownership” of steel must 
imply, first and foremost, private ownership of steel 
equities, and these two companies have no other classes 
of capital at present in issue: The Agency will have 
power to reorganise the capital of any company that it 
holds, and to amalgamate one company with another ; 
it can also create new companies to which the assets 
of companies held by the Agency can be sold or leased. 
From this, it is clear that the Agency is being given 
most flexible powers, as is wise. Moreover, the Finance 
Bill contains provisions whereby any distribution or any 
capitalisation ofa distributable sum in the form of 
redeemable preference shares may be disregarded for 
profits tax purposes, if the Treasury so signifies ; this 
again may be an important advantage. 

The ground once cleared of technical undergrowth, 
the main tasks of disposal become plainly visible. First, 
bargains must be struck between the Agency and the 
issuing houses on the prices to be paid for particular 
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undertakings. Secondly, if as many as half a dozen 
major offers are to be made before the end of this year, 
institutional investors must be attracted or cajoled into 
playing a big part in subscribing for them. There can 
be little hope, given the present paucity of personal 
savings, that individual investors will return to the 
industry on any major scale, though many will do so as 
their means permit. 

It is probable, moreover, that the total stake of the 
institutions in steel securities (in normal times, and not 
when they were using them as a back door into the gilt- 
edged market in 1949) must have been appreciably less 
than the amounts that they are likely to be offered later 
this year. They will accordingly have to take careful 
stock of the economic prospects of the industry over 
the next few years, as well as of the adequacy of the 
current yields on the stocks that are offered. A certain 
amount of suasion and some emphasis upon co-operative 
purpose may be admissible in an operation of this 
nature and magnitude ; but, in the end, the tests should 
be economic—what the investor will pay of his own 
volition for a stake in a steel company. This may be 
affected by opposing pressures from outside—to secure 
the success or the jeopardising of the operation—but 
ultimately it will be market conditions in the steel 
industry and on the Stock Exchange that will determine 
the matter. Provided that the Agency keeps firmly in 
mind the concept of a fair long-term price in its nego- 
tiations for sale, and that the investor is neither excited 
nor bullied into miscalculation, the operations should 
proceed steadily. But if mistakes are made, if too much 
is expected of the issuing houses or of institutional 
investors, the result might be a freezing of the issue 
market that would take months to thaw. 


* 


One can illustrate the problems that may be involved 
from the particular case of Dorman Long—presumably 
one of the earliest of candidates. —The compensation to 
this company was of the order of £12 million, the 
ordinary shares (then receiving 8 per cent) being paid 
out at 33s. 1d. The capital now consists of just over 74 
million of {1 ordinary shares, on which the earnings for 
the year to September last were nearly {2} million after 
tax. What are these shares worth ? The question is 
impossible to answer without taking account of the 
prospective cost of the next stage of development at 
Dorman Long. The company has found {14 million 
out of revenue in the last five years to finance the earlier 
stages of expansion ; now it has in prospect a series of 
major schemes costing perhaps £36 million in the next 
five years, of which a half might suitably be found from 
revenue. A burden of this order may not be beyond 
the company, particularly with the advantages of the 
initial allowances restored. And it should be able to 
count on support from the capital market to the extent 
of £34 million a year during the period. 

But much depends, in both respects, on the price at 
which the ordinary shares are marketed. The Agency 
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would come out square if it sold them for 32s. each ; jf 
that be taken as an assumed basic price (ignoring for 
the purpose of this argument the revenue ploughed 
back into improvement and expansion of recent years) 
some interesting calculations follow. First, an 8 per 
cent dividend (the former rate) would provide a yield 
of only 5 per cent—which no one would regard as 
adequate, under present conditions, on a steel share. 
Secondly, to provide a dividend yield of 64 per cent the 
prospective dividend would have to be 10} per cent at 
an issue price of 32s. Since the price might conceivably 
be somewhat higher, in the event, the required dividend 
would itself be higher, too. There is no lack of earnings 
to cover a dividend of this order, but every increase in 
the issue price and every increase in the prospective divi- 
dend that would be required could only mean that the 
task of financing a costly development programme 
would be more difficult, whether the money came from 
surplus revenue or from new issues. If, as seems 
probable, the emphasis in the early operations is upon 
the marketing of ordinary shares, there should be 
opportunities at a later stage for using loan capital or 
redeemable preference shares, at a lower cost, to give 
a more balanced capital structure—though the industry 
has a long enough memory to guard against excessive 
resort to prior charge capital. 

Dorman Long is not the only case where it is possible 
to trace a sharp antithesis between the meanness of 
the price paid by a single buyer four years ago and the 
desirability of restraint on the part of the single seller 
if investors are to be attracted back to the industry 
and encouraged to take up the burden of financing the 
next important stage in its development (which may 
well cost £30 million a year in the next few years). 
There is, indeed, a sound economic case for many of 
these schemes, since they represent the logical com- 
pletion of schemes that offer the prospect of increasing 
returns upon a relatively small further capital expendi- 
ture. For example, the work that has been done at 
Shotton by John Summers has already cost £17 million; 
the duplication of the large new blast furnace and coke 
ovens at a cost of {§ million will bring steel ingot pro- 
duction to a million tons a year and thus balance the 
capacity of the strip mill. 

But the dilemma remains. The Agency, if it is too 
grasping, will make it difficult for the industry to pro- 
ceed with its plans ; that would be a disaster for an 
industry newly restored to private hands, Yet it will be 
selling, in the first instance, the cream of the industry 
with good assets and earnings, and with capital costs 
per ton of ingot capacity of a distinctly modest size. 
The leaders of the industry will have to abandon any 
old ideas about 8 per cent dividends, which led them 
into trouble in 1948 and are plainly not capable of 
attracting investors today. Yet they have every good 
reason for keeping dividends within reasonable restraint. 
Here is an intriguing balance of forces, which could 
easily be tipped by misjudgment from several quarters. 
The test, to repeat, ought to be the test of the market. 
And the market is not likely to take an excited view of 
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steel shares as “ growth ” stocks. It is much more likely 
:o recognise that, on the threshold of a period of growing 
international competition, the industry’s first duty is to 
complete its modernisation, to secure its efficiency, and 
to have something in hand to meet the possibility of 
harder times. It will be an industry, moreover, that is 
starting again under a new form of public control. How 
effective and wise will the Iron and Steel Board be in 
determining price policy ? How long can the various 
devices of cost equalisation be allowed to survive ? Are 
there good arguments for minimum prices if demand 
should fall ? Can the deeply rooted reliance on “ cost- 
plus ” be changed to a system that gives encouragement 
to efficiency and does not strangle demand still further 
when output is falling and costs per unit are rising ? 
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It is, in many respects, a new steel industry that will 
be on offer during the coming months. Many of the 
old yardsticks will no longer serve the investor to 
measure its prospects. It will be supervised under an 
Act that demands “ the efficient, economic.and adequate 
supply under competitive conditions of iron and steel 
products ”—words of general rather than precise mean- 
ing. In the background lies the threat—for what it is 
worth, and perhaps not very much—of re-nationalisa- 
tion. In all these circumstances, it may be possible to 
persuade the large investors into making a dutiful 
response to offers of steel shares, and to give them a 
reasonable promise of a satisfactory return. But it is 
difficult to conceive of any extravagant offers or of any 
wildly excited response. 


Accounting for Coal 


|= year the National Coal Board “ budgeted for 
a small deficit” and made rather a large one. 
The increase in home coal prices that it was allowed 
to make on December 31, 1951, was designed to bring 
in rather less than its expected increase in costs. In 
fact, costs rose more than the estimate, so that by the 
autumn—despite the expansion of exports at premium 
prices—the Board found its collieries as a whole in 
the red, for the first time since 1947. Moreover, it 
deliberately accepted a loss on opencast working (as a 
later note shows), though its profits from ancillary 
activities went up. Over the year, its net operating 
profits were {8,188,194 less than the {14,500,000 
required by the Minister of Fuel and Power to cover 
interest on capital and interim income for former 
colliery owners. This deficit of £8.2 million compares 
with one of £1.8 million in 1951 ; and it contrasts with 
the three preceding years of profit-earning. Now, on 
the record of the six years since nationalisation, losses 
have exceeded profits by some £14 million. Over an 
undefined period of years, the board has an obligation 
at least to make good this cumulative deficit. It is show- 
ing no haste to do so ; its latest increase in coal prices 
is officially expected to do no more than enable it to 
break even in 1953. 

The board’s profit and loss figures are produced with 
great expertise and in immense detail, but each year it 
becomes more difficult to decide how seriously to take 
them. They contain, for example, far more detail than 
the annual accounts of the four large private enterprises 
examined on another page ; yet their real significance 
is far less easy to determine. Profit or loss is a mean- 
ingful index of performance in companies whose central 
principle must be to maximise the return on investment. 
But that is not a central principle in the nationalised 
coal industry. . 

What does last year’s deficit in the coal industry 


signify ? It arose, leaving out ancillary activities, from 
an average (and insufficient) profit over the year of 6d. 
a ton on all coal produced. This in its turn arose from 
the fact that three NCB divisions—East Midlands, 
North Eastern and West Midlands—made profits of 
£22.8 million, whilst the other six divisions made 
losses totalling £17.1 million. It can be ascertained, 
further, that 375 collieries producing 121 million tons 
of coal made £45 million profit, whilst 516 collieries 
producing 91 million tons showed losses of £39 million. 
More than a hundred pits, indeed, lost more than {1 
on each ton of coal they produced. 

All of these individual results were governed by the 
fact that the board interpreted its duty as, broadly, to 
make neither profit nor loss over an undefined period 
“on an average of good and bad years.” This by defini- 
tion means producing rather more than half the coal at 
a profit and nearly half at a loss ; in practice, its odd 
results include the sale of all anthracite, the board’s 
most desirable coal, at a loss. Upon such uncommercial 
principles, profit or loss may have some meaning at 
the centre of the industry, albeit a most esoteric one 
(should one judge the board by some such measure as 
the closeness with which its surplus or deficit 
approaches zero, so that last year’s deficit of {8.2 
million might denote better guessing than the surplus 
of {9.5 million in 1949?). But on these prin- 
ciples profit or loss can have no real meaning at 
the division or the pit, where the coal is got; as 
Sir Hubert Houldsworth said this week about divisional 
finances, “I am far more interested in costs than in 
profits.” 

Costs, and physical indices of performance such as 
productivity, do indeed retain far more significance in 
such circumstances than profitability—for the present 
—and the year’s figures show that the Board’s perform- 
ance continues to be disappointing. But national 
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averages of both are susceptible to the powerfully 
gsolvent advanced analysis that Sir Hubert himself 
imitiated early this year. As the report says: © 
Small year to year differences in the average produc- 
tivity of the industry are difficult to analyse precisely, 
because they are made up of a great variety of changes 
... at individual pits. Even when the same change occurs 
at many pits, there may be different reasons for it in 
each case. ... 
Of last year’s slackening in productivity as manpower 
rose, for example, the board can only remark that the 
divisions getting most new recruits and extra miners 
were, on the whole, those where productivity declined 
most. Costs, likewise, need elaborate interpretation. 
Attention to costs alone is, of course, a rather lop- 
sided form of financial control in an industry ; it would 
normally be tempered by consideration of demand. 
But during the postwar period the Coal Board has been 
able to assume that it could sell far more coal than it 
could produce (at a price under de facto if not formal 
Government control). Last year’s check to home 
demand for coal may have been simply an interruption 
in the upward trend. But it did present the Board with 
some reminder of the kind of problems it may have to 
reckon with as capacity overtakes demand. Today, in 
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broad outline, the recipes may be simple if not easy: 
at the pit “Push up output—but try to keep costs 
down”; and at Hobart House “Charge a price that 
should about cover outgoings—provided you can ge: jt 
past the Cabinet.” Fairly soon, these recipes may not 
be enough. 

When the question of demand—at a price—returns as 
a major factor, it is not easy to see how the board is going 
to ensure that coal is produced most economically— 
in the right amounts, of the right types, at the right 
pits—if its policy ensures that nearly half of all coal 
must be produced at a loss. More commercial pricing 
principles might present their own problems for the 
industry as a whole ; but they would offer better assess- 
ments of real demand and simpler principles to enable 
each pit to play its part in fulfilling that demand. Given 
its present price policy, the board may have to adopt 
new methods to exercise adequate financial scrutiny and 
control—attempting to refine or adjust ordinary criteria 
of profit or loss to its self-imposed rules. But the 
requirements of effective commercial management {or 
the Coal Board, as well as its duties of accountability, 
will eventually demand more effective methods of scor- 
ing—or perhaps a change in the rules. 


COAL SINCE NATIONALISATION 


’ 





1947 1948 1949 | 1950 1951 1952 





Coa, OvuTrpur 
million tons) 


197-6 | 202-7 | 


liespaiied of. 4 187-2 904-1 | 211-9 | 214-3 
Opencast. .. 2. <1 10-2) 11-7} 12-4) 12-2! 11-0) “12-2 
beaks et, 197-4 | 209-4 | 215-1 216:3 | 222-9 226-4 
MANPOWER j 
(thousands) i ! 
Face wachete® 288; 293} 296] 288| 287 | 294 
Other workers* ...... 423 431 | 423 409 ] 422 
All sions; fic; | mi| 4! 7201 697; 699: Tle 
Recruitment....:.... 94 41 52) 55 13 17 
Wastage ............ 68 66 | 69 | 76 63 55 
Net change ....... Si ti wa i $i 





* Yearly average. t 52 weeks, t 


including allowances in kind. 








1949 | 





1948 | 





| 1947 | 














! 
ATTENDANCE | 
(all workers} 
Shifts worked per man | i j j 
per week. .....5..% 4-69 | 4-71 4-67; 4-72 4-81 . 
per yeart .....+-+5 244; 245/ 243] 245/ 250° 2 
PRODUCTIVITY | 
(tons per manshift) i { | 
Face workers........ 2-86 | 2-92 | 3-024 3-421 3-17 5° 
All workers ......... 1-07 | 1-41] 1-16] 1-19| 1-21) 1 
EARNINGS ' i | 
(per manshift)? -j sd) @o[- say ed. fs, d.| s 
Face workers........ | 3610; 41 1) 43 1) 4410) 48 6) 54 
All workers .......4% (28 10; 33 Ti SM 4) 3% 6/38 10 
Coturery Frnancran | 
ResuLts (per ton. | i i 
of saleable coal) 
eats is ccusauee shaw 413/45 7/45 0/45 5/49 2 56 3 
Proceeds .....+.+s 40 3/47 3) 4711/47 10/51 2/57 3 


| 
} } 








Profit (+) or loss (—)§ |-7 @)41 8 +2 11/42 5/42 0|+. 
| | a 


§ operating profit or loss, before paying interest. 


PROFITS AND LOSSES 


(£ mullion) 





COMOROS 5 a iin Rckin's sca) +k eae pa baw oe Ry Oncaea 
Opencast coal working* 
Actlaraeet: 555s 5h AS GPA 
‘ Other income less interest payable............. 
Compensation for loss of. office 

Additional provisions for workmen’s compensation 
Initial grant to mineworkers’ pension scheme... 
Losses on imported coal 
Projits tax 


OOO lhanwre 


= 


ll Surplus or Deficiency 


_* The Board took over the opencast working of coal on April 1, 1952. 
which vested in the Transport Commission on January 1, 1948, 


Interest and interim income payable to the Minister of Fuel and Power 

















| | i j { 
| 1947 | 1948 | 189- | 1950 | 1981 1952 

i | ' i 

j } } i 
aye | 16-2 | 29-4 | 24-2 | 21-2 | 5-1 
-** “** “** Sen. “7 ¢ 
se 1-3 | 1:7 2-3 2-8 4-0 
ave 0-6 0-1 0-2 0-2 0-4 
5c 0-8 0-8 0-7 at: 1-0 
ks és 4-0 a 1-6 1-8 
se A, 0-3 5-5 1-2 
oe | 88 eF- 1 o8e |. 

Sa ee i ei 

|  1t3 22:7. | 22-8 12-7 6-3 
15-6 | 13-2 14-5 14-5 14-5 
‘no if. 96 | es J as 8-2 





t Profits of ancillaries in 1947 included {1/2 million from railway wagons 
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The Giants Report 


‘T*HE summer monsoon of company reports has 
i broken earlier than usual-this year. In the last ten 
vs four of the biggest joint stock companies in 
iope—Dunlop Rubber and Unilever among the 
eat international trading concerns, and Angio-Iranian 
d Royal Dutch-Shell among the oil companies—have 
sued their preliminary reports. For the first time 
ince the war those reports are issued against the back- 
»round of moderate and worldwide disinflation. Last 
year companies trading overseas were exposed far more 
‘o the rigours of the change in the economic climate 
‘han companies trading mainly in Britain ; and it comes 
's no surprise that Dunlop Rubber and Unilever have 
reported that their trading profits in the full calendar 
year fell by more than the 7 per cent that the national 
income statisticians estimated as the average fall for 
British companies on a whole. It is also no surprise that 
the two oil companies have done so well, and 
that with an eye to the advantages as well as to the dis- 
advantages of the curb on inflation—they have both 
increased their dividends. 

Dunlop Rubber, seventy per cent of whose profits in 
i951 came from overseas activities, has reported a fall 
in trading profits of £4.8 million to {13.1 million, or 
by nearly 27 per cent. This result does not necessarily 
imply a severe loss in sales in foreign markets, although 
import restrictions in Commonwealth countries 
undoubtedly hit the company hard. At home, too, the 
group had to follow in the wake of the motor industry 
through the rough waters in trade, but the decline in its 
profits probably owes far more to the fall in .material 
prices. Average prices for raw rubber fell by 44 per 
cent in 19§2 after rising by 53 per cent in 1951, and 
ihis must have caused a swing-round from profits to 
losses on stocks. Similar influences—a fall in prices 
and a drop in sales when consumers were liquidating 
stocks built up during the inflation—may be traced in 
the fall in profits earned by the Unilever diarchy by 
{13.1 million (or 19 per cent) te £55.7 million. 


« 


The story of profits trends is given a different twist 
in the accounts of the two oil companies. The fall in 
oil prices has been sedate compared with that of other 
commodity prices in the last eighteen months ; the loss 

| of supplies from Abadan and, perhaps, the tighter 
« rganisation of the international oil trade has seen to 
> that. The fall in Anglo-Iranian’s profits (from {75.9 
million to £61.3 million) is not in contradiction to this 

more favourable trend, for this decline is probably 

merely a closing reflection of a complete year’s trading 

without the Abadan refinery. The results announced 

by the Royal Dutch-Shell group put the experience of 

(he oil companies last year in a truer economic perspec- 

uve. Last year the volume of the group’s sales rose by 

II per cent, while the value of these sales, together with 
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other items of income received by the group, rose by 
£192 million to £1,616 million. This is a fantastic 
figure for a single operating group ; it is, for example, 
three times the gross national income of New Zealand, 
and bigger than the gross national incomes of all but a 
handful of major world powers. The greater part of the 
increase in Shell’s gross income last year was absorbed 
by higher operating costs and bigger charges for depre- 
ciation and taxation, but even so the net income of the 
group rose by £5 million to £125 million. 

The fact that profits earned in 1952 were not whirled 
into fantastic shapes, as smoke whisks from an infla- 
tionary bonfire, meant that the companies could draw 
up their accounts in a rather less nervous manner than 
in 1951. The curb to inflation has had a marked effect 
on the amounts that have had to be provided for 
replacement of assets and for taxation, and also on 
dividend policy. Both Dunlop and Unilever have set 
aside slightly larger sums from taxed profits for the 
replacement of worn-out assets (in addition to the 
inadequate depreciation allowances based on historical 
costs); but, in so doing, they are making good a 
deficiency created in the past rather than a deficiency 
that is growing rapidly now. The directors of Royal 
Dutch-Shell, on the other hand, have felt strong enough 
to refrain from making any separate appropriations from 
taxed profits for additional depreciation, future explora- 
tion and other specific purposes ; they show the total of 
their ploughed-back profits, amounting to about £103 
million, as available for all purposes. Moreover, with a 
levelling off in prices, manufacturers no longer feel the 
need to set aside specific sums for the replacement of 


stocks, as they did in 1951 when capital gains made on 


stocks sold in a rising market were taxed as if they were 
true profits. In fact, the directors of Unilever have 
written back {1,868,000 from stock reserves, although 
only last year they transferred £3 million to these 
reserves. 

Once adequate provision has been made for the cost 
of replacing worn-out equipment, net profits can be 
regarded as a trustworthy guide to the earning capacity 
of a business. Shareholders need not, therefore, be dis- 
heartened by a fall in their companies’ net income in 
1952 ; and, in any case, since the charge for taxation has 
fallen in line with accounting profits, these declines in 
net income are not alarmingly big. Of the four giants 
only Dunlop Rubber has reported a heavy fall in net 
earnings available for distribution; and even here, 
thanks to a reduction in the taxation provision (from 
£8.9 million to £§.3 million) this fall has been limited 
to {1.1 million compared with a decline in gross profits 
of £4.8 million. Anglo-Iranian’s net earnings have 
fallen by only £450,000 as both the charges for depre- 
ciation and taxation have been reduced; while the profits 
available for distribution by the Unilever siblings have 
actually risen by {2.2 million, since a reduction im the 
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bill for taxation (from £33 million to £22.2 million) has 
been accompanied by the writing back of {1,868,000 
from stock reserves and the incidence of exceptional 
credits of £4,918,000, compared with {2,438,000 in 
1951. The Royal Dutch-Shell group has had to pro- 
vide £38 million more for taxation than in 1951, but 
even so its net profits are {5 million higher. Once again, 
it is impossible not to lose a sense of wonder at the 
size of this group ; the Group’s total tax bill of £402 
million in 1952 was two and a half times the total tax 
revenue of the British Government in 1913. 

The curb to inflation has also made—or ought to have 
made—it much easier for directors to decide upon 
their dividend policies. For one thing, directors now 
have the chance of making a straight choice between 
paying bigger dividends or ploughing back profits to 
finance an expansion of their business, instead of having 
to make invidious guesses about how tight a rein they 
ought to keep on dividends so as to preserve the real 
substance of their businesses intact. For another, now 
that profitability has again become the test of efficiency 
and economic usefulness, there is no longer any sound 
case for a government-sponsored policy of artificial 
dividend restraint. It may have been the prospect of 
stability in prices—and in the economy as a whole— 
that has encouraged the directors of Dunlop Rubber to 
maintain the ordinary dividend at 174 per cent, in spite 
of the fall in net profits ; this was rather more than a 
nervous stock market had expected, and it was greeted 
by a rise in the price of the {1 ordinary shares from 
458. 6d. to 46s. 3d. (offering a yield of 7.55 per cent). 
Unilever, Ltd., and Unilever NV have also maintained 
their ordinary dividends, at 134 per cent and 12 per 
cent respectively ; there had been some hopes of an 
increased payment here—based perhaps on a misreading 
of the prospect for the group’s profits—and the {1 
ordinary shares of Unilever, Ltd., were immediately 
marked down Is. 14d. to 47s. 9d., to offer a yield of 
5.65 per cent. 
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It was left. to the oil companies to demonstrate fully 
that equity payments had regained their rightful place 
as rewards for risk taking. Anglo-Iranian led the way 
by raising the ordinary dividend from 30 to 35 per cent ; 
an increase of this order had been anticipated in the 
market and after an initial flurry the £1 ordinary shares 
settled down at 5%, to give a yield of 5.95 per cent. 
Just over half of this dividend will be paid to the com- 
pany’s biggest shareholder—the British Government. 
Royal-Dutch is to pay a 16 per cent cash dividend for 
1952, compared with a 13 per cent cash dividend 
and a 2 per cent stock dividend in 1951 ; and the equity 
distribution of “Shell” Transport and Trading has 
also been effectively increased by the repetition of the 
tax-free dividend rate of 15 per cent—payable this time 
on an ordinary capital of £54,514,696, as increased by 
last year’s free issue of one share for every four held. 
This dividend came up to the most optimistic forecasts 
in the market and immediately after the announcement 
Shell’s £1 régistered ordinary stock units rose 4 of a 
point to 4}, offering a yield of 6.4 per cent. 

In general, therefore, the giants’ reports have come 
out in very much the shape that the market had 
expected. The most obvious lesson from these four 
reports is that competitive power and the forces of 
demand are now in control. It is no longer possible, 
as it was in the age of inflation, to pick a_ probable 
winner in the wide field of industrial equities by sticking 
a pin in the Official List. Nevertheless, if the estimates 
about production that the Chancellor made in his budget 
prove correct, British company profits in 1953 should 
at least make good the 7 per cent decline that they 
showed in 1952. The logic of the remarkably unselec- 
tive weakness of industrial equities in the last few weeks 
seems to be that the markets do not believe the Chan- 
cellor’s estimates. They may well be right, but if—as 
is possible—the immediate trend of profits and dividend 
statements in due course turns upwards, some investors 
may begin to question their reasons. 


CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS 
(£’ 000) 















Unilever Dunlop Rubber 
Years to December 31, 
1951 | 1952 1951 1952 

Trading profit ........... 68,801 | 55,746 | 17,869 | 13,060 
Total income*........... 71,239 | 62,532t] 18,240 13,810 
Depreciation ........+.+: 9,753 | 11,542 3,970 | 4,179 
Replacement reserves .... 5,115 | 5,283 470 | 479 
Stock resefves .......%85. 3,000 “sy COR, 
Taxation 66S Sk ka Xess 32,984 | 22,180 8,916 | 5,276 


| 
| 
Net profits available for dis- | 
| 


witli 26686 2246S 18,838 | 21,0561 4,607 


Ordinary dividends (per f#ltd: 13} Ltd: 13 


oud’ | raneeidr ee NV: 12 |NV: 12 174M 
Curreht Share prices .... 47s. 9d. 46s. 3d. 
Current yield (per cent)... 5-65 735 





* Includes exceptional credits. Including £1,868,000 written back from stock reserves. 


“Shell” Transport 




















ase yp and Trading 
Years to December 31, dis Fein 
1951 1951 1952 
rede DOORS so kas 645% vas 75,900 |. 61,261 NS | NS 
DIOIUOCIRIION-, 5s hhc dk cskccs 23,683 | 14,199 Ns | NS 
Profit, before tax .......... 52,217 | 47,062 | 14,386 | 16,215 
SORA bo a ieee 27,374 | 22.666 6.987 7133 


Net profit available for distri- 
bution 


24,233 | 25,166 7,399 8,580 
6,041 7,048 6,542 8,177 
35 
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Ordinary dividends ........ 






Ordinary dividends (per cent) 30 15) 15; 
General reserve....... 0... 16,000 | 16,000 500 | -- 
Added to carry forward .... 121 47 Dr 65 Dr 17 
Current Share prices ...... 5} 82s. 6d. 
Current yield (per cent) .... 5-95 6-40 





t Tax free. 
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Freer Exchange Dealings 


» LTHOUGH no Official announcement had been made at 
the time that this issue of The Economist went to 
s, it is virtually certain that the foreign exchange 
‘kets in six European countries—the United Kingdom, 
+; ance, Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzerland and Western 
(,«rmany—will take another step towards freedom at the 
t-ginning of next week. By a concerted move between the 
«xchange control authorities in these countries it will 
become possible for authorised banks within this group to 
aibitrage between the six currencies concerned. At present 
the freedom with which banks in these countries can deal 
their respective currencies is, with a few minor excep- 
ons, restricted to bilateral deals. For example, British 
banks can deal in French francs between themselves and 
-Jso with Paris, but they are not allowed to negotiate French 
jrancs in Brussels or Amsterdam. From Monday next it is 
expected that they will be allowed to negotiate any of these 
hve foreign currencies in any of the five capitals—and 
French, Belgian, Dutch, Swiss and German banks will be 
accorded the same rights. This does not imply any relaxa- 
ion of exchange control arrangements, nor does it mean 
ihat there will be any (at any rate any immediate) widening 
of the margins within which dealings will be allowed. So 
jar as the United Kingdom is concerned, the provisions for 
ihe compulsory surrender of “ scheduled currencies” will 
continue in force, while the Bank of England will remain 
piepared to deal at the upper and lower limits set for each 
of these currencies. 
he new freedom will mean that the cross rates between 
he six currencies should henceforth be the same in all six 
markets. In anticipation of the move, therefore, the diver- 
gences of cross rates of exchange that grew up under the 
icgime of bilateral dealings have tended to disappear in the 
last few days. Among the necessary adjustments in London 
there has been an appreciable marking up of the Belgian 
iranc and a corresponding decline of the Swiss franc. The 
Netherlands guilder has also been appreciating against 
‘terling. The one currency in which no anticipatory adjust- 
ment has been perceptible is the French franc, which 
remains grounded to its lower limit in terms of well-nigh 
‘ every European currency and which y will con- 
r \inue in this sorry position when the freer foreign exchange 
facilities become available next Monday. 
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Effects on Sterling 


The new move will have two interesting byproducts 
"indeed they can probably better be described as two main 
cojectives. In the first place, the markets will take over a 
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considerable part of the work of clearing intra-European 
payments that is now done once a month by the European 
Payments Union. So long as the private exchange markets 
were limited to bilateral dealings, the amounts brought into 
the EPU clearings tended to represent virtually the sum 
total of transactions between each set. of partners in the 
Union. Now that arbitrage is to be allowed between 
the most important EPU countries, foreign exchange 
dealers will find it possible to marry balances arising out of 
intra~European trade—no doubt at a small profit to them- 
selves but also to the considerable convenience of EPU. 
Under the new ordinance, the clearing of intra-European 
payments will tend to take place hour by hour and day by 
day, leaving the monthly clearings of EPU to deal only with 
the ultimate balances left uncleared by the activities on the 
market. 

The second point is that the new exercise will do much 
to prepare the technical apparatus in various foreign 
exchange markets for the day when some sort of converti- 
bility might be re-established and when exchange rates 
might have to be allowed to fluctuate by more than the 
present margin (of less than 1 per cent) on either side of 
parity. It is probably partly as a reflection of this—as well 
as a reflection of the immediate technical consequences of 
the move—that sterling has been weakening against the 
dollar in the last few weeks ; by Wednesday’s close, spot 
sterling, which so recently was bumping against the top 
permissible rate of $2.82, stood at $2.811% in the London 
market. All this should not be taken to mean that any 
freeing of the rate, or any notable move towards converti- 
bility or liberalisation of trade, is imminent. But inevitably 
it must be read against the background of the impressive 
series of broad financial discussions with European countries 
that are now in progress. 


Talks with Europe 


LTHOUGH Government utterances in the past week, 
Te sakikesacciean ee teketeandcsed whe the indenenth 
visit of Mr Lewis Douglas to Britain, have made it even 
clearer than before that the American response to the 
Commonwealth’s “ plan” for sterling convertibility was an 
extremely dusty one, it looks as if some sort of “ second- 
best ” plan may now be in course of hatching. Presumably 
it was not only trout that Mr Douglas came here to fish. 
The most probable course of British policy now would 
seem to be to work towards some system of freer payments 
and trade within Europe alone—while still holding out to 
the Americans hard and concrete proposals, in case they 
should ever pluck up the courage and sound sense to make 
a wider freeing of international payments possible. 
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In line with this probable course of policy, discussions 
have been taking place in London this week with a German 
economic delegation, led by the Vice-Chancellor, Herr 
Bluecher, and the Minister for Economic Affairs, Dr 
Erhard ; the ministerial spokesmen on the British side 
have been the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, but they have also been 
attended by a bevy of experts. Although these discussions 
have dealt with certain technical payments arrangements, 
and particularly with the imminent scheme for freer deal- 
ings in foreign exchanges, they have also touched on broader 
matters of commercial and financial policy. They are quite 
plainly part of an ambitious series of such discussions. 
The first of the series was that with a French delegation 
in Paris on April 24th and 25th. Hard on the heels 
of this, a delegation from the Uniscan countries met in 
London on April 27th and 28th. This week’s talks with 
Germany were the third in the series and they were 
followed almost immediately by discussions with a Belgian 
delegation at the end of this week. The Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers will bring some economic experts along 
with them when they attend the Coronation; and soon 
after the Coronation the Government wants to have dis- 
cussions with Switzerland, Italy and the Netherlands. 

It might be unwise to. lay too much emphasis on this 
very closely-packed timetable, for any change in the system 
of international payments surely cannot go very far in view 
of present American uncertainties and immobility. But it 
would be even more unwise to ignore the fact that, with a 
quiet and rather mysterious flurry of determination and good 
intent, these negotiations are proceeding. 


ICFC and the Capital Market 


HE experience of the Industrial and Commercial 

Finance Corporation is always an interesting mirror to 
the experience of the capital market as a whole, and its 
accounts for the year to March 31st last deserve specially 
close analysis. On the face of it, the corporation had what— 
in the cautious words of its chairman, Lord Piercy—“ may 
* appear in the near future as a bumper year.” Its net 
profit rose from £388,032 to £417,931, and it paid its 
first dividend (of 4 per cent) to the clearing and Scottish 
banks that are its shareholders. Yet its loans and advances 
rose by only {2,597,000 (compared with rises of between 
£3 million and £4.6 million in each previous year) and its 
contractual (but not yet utilised) commitments outstanding 
fell from £2.9 million to {1,211,000 ; last year, there was a 
clear reduction both in the overall demand for loanable 
funds and also—at any rate at the height of the monetary 
squeeze—in the corporation’s willingness to meet it. 
At the end of the financial year its loans and advances 
outstanding amounted to £26.3 million ; it had financed 
most of these by calling up £7.5 million of its authorised 
share capital of {15 million and {17.7 million of its 
authorised loan capital of £45 million. 

Of far more interest than these bare figures, however, 
is Lord Piercy’s commentary that goes with them. The 
ICFC draws most of its resources by borrowing from its 
shareholder banks, and it lends on secured or unsecured 
loans, on preference or ordinary shares, to small businesses 
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at rates that apparently carry a remarkably close (though 
accidental) correlation to the yields shown by the Actuaries’ 
Investment Index. Last year’s surge in bank advances rates 
and other short-term rates made the corporation’s “profit 
margin on new business somewhat exiguous ” ; that, after 
all, is one of the things that high short-term rates in a time 
of economic crisis are meant to do. In addition, apparently 
rather to the corporation’s chagrin, the banks raised their 
rates on “ existing loan capital as well as on new amounts ” ; 
since there is no similar escalator clause in the corpora- 
tion’s own existing loan contracts, this cut. sharply into 
the corporation’s “ fixed, and not extravagant, margins.” 
The fact that the cut in margins was absorbed, and that 
the corporation’s net profits actually rose, is a tribuie to 
the soundness of the small ventures in which it has invested 
in recent years. 

This cut in margins must clearly have been a very potent 
factor in causing the corporation to tighten its lending 
policy last year. At the time when the banks were looking 
most anxiously to their liquidity ratios, there was appar- 
ently an upsurge in the business that they wished to pass 
on to the corporation. Now, however, there has been a 
reduction in such passed-on business, and the corporation 
itself is apparently ready to look more favourably on some 
applications that it would have turned down, on grounds 
of the “ national interest,” twelve months ago. It is par- 
ticularly anxious to make sound loans in the £5,000 to 
£20,000 range ; last year 75 per cent of its loans by amount 
(and 34 per cent by number) were over £50,000. The 
impression emerges forcibly from these facts and figures 
that the general economic climate, rather than monctary 
policy, may now be the real barrier to increased invest- 
ment—in very sharp contrast to the position a year ago. 
And it is worth recording too that, while in “the first 
week or ten days” after the budget—and particularly after 
the partial restoration of initial allowances—the corporation 
appeared to experience an increase in sound applications 
for loans, there have been signs since then that the initial 
increase may not have much follow-through behind it. 


Cold Feet on Options 


PTION dealings on the London Stock Exchange, which 
have been suspended since the outbreak of war in 
September, 1939, are not to be resumed. A sub-committee 
of the Council of the Stock Exchange, which has been 
debating this matter for some time and which has also looked 
into the question of resuming unrestricted contangoes, has 
come out in favour of the present restriction. Presumably 
the chairman of the Council, Mr J. B. Braithwaite, will 
explain its reasons at the annual meeting of the Stock 
Exchange next Tuesday. It is to be hoped that he will be 
able to adduce some better reasons than the very poor oncs 
that are evident on the surface—namely the desire of some 
jobbers for a quiet life, the lack of interest among the 
majority of ordinary investment brokers (who have never 
dealt in options anyway), and, above all, the Council’s vague 
fear of public criticism of “ speculation” in Throgmorton 
Street. 
Very briefly, the prewar mechanics of option dealing 
were that investors were allowed to purchase—for a con- 
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TAPER-LOCK 
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British Patent No. 
592912 


Taper-Lock bushes 
and pulleys, in 306 
basic sizes for A, B 
and C Section V-Belts, 
provide thousands of 
drive combinations, 
with delivery from 
stock. Mark your next 
pulley enquiry for 
“ Taper-Lock” and send 
it to your nearest Fenner 
Branch or Distributor. 


J. H. FENNER & GO. LTD., HULL, YORKSHIRE 


Belfast, Birmingham, Burnley, Cardiff, Cleckheaton, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Newcastie-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Sheffield, 
Stockton-on-Tees, Stoke-on-Trent. 


You bet they do! 
Slip the pulley and bush over the 
shaft, tighten the flush-fitting 
screws and you have the grip of a 
shrunk-on job— yet off ina 
minute when a change is required. 









There are renewed opportuni- 
Opportunity ties for British manufacturers 
4 in Australian markets. As from 
knocks again ! April 1, import restrictions have 
been partially relaxed and 
Australia has £A50,000,000 more to spend on goods from 
abroad. This could be a valuable opportunity for you — 
and the Australia and New Zealand Bank can supply the 
facts to enable you to judge the prospects. The Bank has 
branches in all parts of Australia and everyday expérience 
of current commercial and domestic conditions. Enquiries 


will be welcomed at the Head Office in London. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK. LIMITED 


In which are merged 
The Bank of Australasia Limited Established 1835 
The Union Bank of Australia Limited Established 1837 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, £.C.3. Telephone: AVEnue 1281 











IF YOU BUY MAN HOURS —read this factual schedule: 


Internal Telephones Staff Location & Broadcasting 


Time Control It is compiled from information 


supplied by users of T.R. Service 


Ory freeing G.P.O. switch- 


board from inter-office calls, 
we’vesaved 50% of operating 
cost. Quick access to person- 
nel and information has 
reduced our G.P.O. account 
5% and we save £300 p.a. on 
other messengers’ wages. 


'@ .. we would certainly be lost 


without them . . . extending 
our system to .cover all 
departments has much 
increased administrative 
efficiency. 





| O Specific cash savings are 5% 
on G.P.O. telephone charges 
and £150 p.a. wages of mes- 
senger ... switchboard opera- 
tor is able to do other work. 








10% saving of executives’ time 
increases efficiency. Quick 
reporting and repair of break- 
downs red uces time wastage by 
2%, adds 1% to production.. 
regular broadcasting of music 
increases keenness, alertness 
and output. 











Our staff are happier and more 
contented. Sroadcasting for 
locating staff is of immense 
assistance. 


.. we consider that speedy 
broadcasting of information 
and quick location of break- 
down personnel increased pro- 
duction efficiency by over 5%. 











Time recording system in 
departments and automatic 
break and pre-resumption sig- 
nals system made 36,500 extra 
man hours per annum avail- 
able for production—equalling 
2% of total wage bill and 2% 
of output. 


Departmental time recording 
saves 5 hours 40 minutes paid 
man hours per day . . . break 
time signals system saves 10 
hours 40 minutes man time 

r day. £1,950 extra man 
ours value thus made avail- 
able per annum. 


Recording of time in depart- 
ments instead of at the gate 
adds 3% to productive value 
of wages paid. T.R. Attendance 
Cards save 24% of salaries of 
wages department. 





who, like more than 20,000 other 
subscribers, find T.R. internal 
Telephones, Broadcasting and 
Staff Location and Time Control 
essential to the smooth and effi- 
cient running of their businesses. 
The cases quoted below are as 
follows : 


@ Plastic Manufacturers —448 
employees @ Metal Stampers— 
160employees € Ironfounders 
—550 employees. 


Originals of these users’ reports and many 
others from widely differing industries are 
available for inspection. 


Find out how T.R. Service can help your business too. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE VOLUME 


It explains how T.R. Service increases productivity by solving time problems that are similar to 
yours. If you are an employer of labour write on your business heading now for your copy of “The 
Productive Moment” to Telephone Rentals Lid., 25 Kent House, Rutland Gardens, London, S.W.7 
WHEN IT'S A QUESTION OF TIME 1 SERVICE SPEEDS PRODUCTION 
14 T.R. Service Branches throughout the United Kingdom. Also Johannesburg, Cape Town, Paris and Brussels 
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Time for adden Teadle 


Ten-fifteen in Singapore and the city office of the 





Chartered Bank is already a hive of business activity. 


The Bank’s branches in Japan began work an hour and 


¥ 
ra 
‘ee 52 
° mn 
~—— 


Joy: 


a half ago but seven hours must elapse before. the 


gown: 


London, Manchester and Liverpool offices will be open 






for business; but wherever merchants and manufacturers are 
engaged in the Eastern trade the services of the Bank will be available 


to them at one point or another of its far flung branch system. 


THE GHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 
Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
West End (London) Branch: 28Charles II Street, London, 5.W.1. Manchester Branch: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 
Liverpool Branch: 28 Derby House, Liverpool, 2. New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York, 6. 


Branches of the Bank, under British management directed from London, are established at most centres of 
commercial importance throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
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GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


BANKERS 





A certain British exporter recently received an order for wall 
tiles from Guatemala City. Having had no previous experience 
of this market, he asked us what was the norma! method of 
payment and whether any restrictions or delays were likely 
to be encountered. We were able to tell him at once that 
goods for Guatemala were widely covered by bills for 
collection and that payment could be expected after the 
arrival of the goods in the country. We could also assure him 
that no exchange control existed in Guatemala. 

From few other sources, if any, could- our client have 
obtained such prompt and reliable information. 


for personal service 


in banking 


The advantages of being here and there 


As the only British Bank with branches throughout Latin 
America we can offer you special services—cither direct or 
through your own bank. These services are set out clearly 
and concisely in our leaflet “The advantages of being here 
and there”. We shall be glad to send you a copy on 
application to — 
The Research Department (seccr10N 34) 

BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA LIMITED 


HEAD orice: 6, 7 AND 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 
BRADFORD: 19 SUNBRIDGE ROAD « MANCHESTER: 36 CHARLOTTE STREET 





HEAD OFFICE: 67 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland 


Williams Deacon’s Bank Ltd. 
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sideration—an optional right to buy or sell a specific 
security within a given period (usually of three months) at 
, fixed “ striking price.” This system provided valuable 
hedging facilities for investors against wide swings in 
ecurity prices, and by so doing, it opened the door to more 
peculation. But this decision ‘reinforces the impression 
that the Council has not been able to make a proper start 
in explaining to the general public the Stock Exchange’s 
essential function in the national economy, mainly because 
it has no proper appreciation itself of what that function 
s. Far too many recent publicity statements from Throg- 
morton Street have muttered mildly that the Stock 
Exchange has a right to exist because it provides a 
mechanism through which widows, charities and others can 
invest their savings ; they have failed to. point out that there 
is a need for the Stock Exchange to exist because it is the 
best mechanism yet discovered that can help to divert 
savings towards investment in the. most profitable (and 
therefore usually the most productive) development 
projects. Any such search for profitable investment outlets 
requires speculation, and the country needs much more of it. 


Electronics for Nato 


DETERMINED effort has been made during the past 

two weeks to interest Nato countries in types of 
British military equipment other than aircraft, and the War 
Office and the Ministry of Supply have between them been 
demonstrating tanks, specialised vehicles and other weapons 
to missions from 16 countries. The sales drive culminated 
this week in a three-day exhibition of electronic equipment 
at the Royal Aircraft Establishment at Farnborough. If, 
as seems likely, the United States government decides to 
allocate a sum of about $100 million for the purchase of 
defence equipment for Nato from Britain during the coming 
year (in addition to orders already placed), electronic equip- 
ment and fighting vehicles are likely to figure prominently, 
since North America is the only other source of supply. 
The equipment on show is just going into service with the 
British forces, and consists of what this country can put on 
the counter. It did not therefore necessarily represent the 
most advanced technical developments. There were, for 
example, neither guided missiles nor guided bombs. 

The electronics exhibition brought home dramatically 
the almost total dependence of a modern fighting force on 
radio aids of one kind or another. The operating efficiency 
of both tanks and aircraft must now rely on electronic 
devices not only for communication, but ‘also for accurate 
aiming and firing. The conditions under which such equip- 
ment must work, with aerials buried under the surface skin 
ot a high-speed aircraft to eliminate unnecessary drag, and 
with size and weight cut down to a minimum, has pre- 
sented a severe challenge to the electronics industry. The 
increased height and speed of the aircraft. has called for 
iresh developments in radar and for improvements in 


methods of automatically linking up to the fire-control. 


radar of anti-aircraft guns. Metropolitan-Vickers and 
British Thomson-Houston are now providing the medium- 
range and long-range radar respectively ; early this week 
British Thomson-Houston received a $4,250,000 order for 
the delivery of long-range radar and its ancillary equipment 
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to Nato as part, presumably, of the $100 million orders 
contemplated. 

As the use of radio aids becomes standard throughout all 
branches of the Services down to the infantry, the problem 
of maintaining this equipment promises to become the 
major stores problem of a modern army. This was demon- 
strated at the recent air exercises. The industry is meeting 
this difficulty where it can by assembling the equipment in 
standardised packaged units, so that a faulty section can 
simply be unplugged and sent back to base for overhaul. 
But this process has not gone very far, and there is still a 
real risk of vital equipment becoming immobilised while 
engineers probe through what resembles a mass of tangled 
knitting in search of a faulty condenser: British-built elec- 
tronic equipment fell somewhat behind after the war, 
when little atteempt was made to keep pace with develop- 
ments in other weapons, and especially in aircraft. But 
in putting on this week’s show the British industry can feel 
reasonably confident that most of this lost ground has been 
made up, and that its military products should find a 
ready market: abroad. 


Verdict on the Austin Strike 


rT HE report published on Tuesday of the Ministry of 

Labour’s Court of Inquiry on the serious strike at the 
Austin Motor Company’s Birmingham factory that began 
on February 17th and ended only last week puts the blame 
for the long duration of the strike squarely on the shoulders 
of both parties, the company and the National Union of 
Vehicle Builders. It-holds that both “ adopted a regrettably 
inflexible attitude and neglected reasonable possibilities of 
compromise.” But tracing the history of the dispute since 
last August, when Austin began to dismiss a total of 800 
men as redundant, the court found that the company had 
honoured its undertaking to discuss the matter with the 
unions concerned, and to re-engage former employees where 
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possible when future vacancies occurred. Mr McHugh, one 
of the many shop stewards among the 800 men dismissed, 
had not, the court decided, been victimised. This is the 
central issue—the union made Mr McHugh’s dismissal and 
the company’s refusal to re-engage him the main issue of 
the strike. The court found, moreover, that the union’s 
local organiser had asked for preferential treatment for Mr 
McHugh because he was a shop steward, “ although such 
preferential treatment was not in accordance with the 
national policy of the NUVB.” 

The union agreed in advance to accept the findings of 
this court, so it will presumably no longer press for the 
re-engagement of Mr McHugh. The company made it 
clear during the course of the inquiry that it would under 
no condition consider taking him back, whatever the court 
recommended ; but the actual findings do not make this 
attitude any barrier to the peaceful resumption of work. 
The fact remains that some orders have been curtailed ; the 
company will probably want 300 fewer vehicle builders 
now than it was employing when the strike started in 
February. Production was then running at more than 3,000 
vehicles a week, and during the greater part of the strike 
came almost to a standstill. The fact that the company was 
prepared to face so big a loss of output at a time when car 
sales are approaching their peak indicated that the manage- 
ment considered the strike to be just as important a test case 
as the union. The British Motor Corporation, of which 
Austin forms a part, has not found the re-organisation and 
co-ordination of operations in the various factories that it 
controls easy going. The mistake of adopting an excessively 
rigid attitude when the unions and the TUC were looking 
for ways to end the strike, for which the Austin management 
was criticised by the court, may have been due to a fear 
of making concessions that might in some way commit the 
corporation as a whole for the future. 


Down with “ Uplift ” ? 


URCHASE tax has proved a fertile breeding ground for 
fiscal anomalies—and for friction between traders who 
pay the tax and the Customs and Excise Department that 
collects it. One of these causes of friction, which is now 
likely to be modified as a result of the report made to the 
Government by the Grant Committee this week, is the 
notional concept of “ uplift.” Purchase tax is collected by 
the wholesaler from the retailer, and is assessed on the 
wholesale value of the article. But in the many cases where 
the retailer buys direct from the manufacturer, the tax 
authorities have added a certain margin to the manufac- 
turers’ selling price, in order to arrive at a token wholesale 
price on which to assess the amount of purchase tax. Traders 
have objected strongly to this practice on the grounds that a 
manufacturer selling direct to a retailer usually incurs some 
wholesaling costs himself, and that these costs are already 
included in his selling price. Twelve months ago a com- 
mittee was set up under the chairmanship of Mr Frederick 
Grant, QC, to look into these complaints and see whether 
any improvements could be suggested. 
The Grant committee has taken rather longer to publish 
its conclusions than Sir Maurice Hutton’s committee (which 
was set up at the same time to examine the possibility of 
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compensating retailérs for losses incurred on tax-paid sto<ks 
when the rate of purchase tax is reduced), but its recom. 
mendations will be more popular with traders. 1}. 
majority report suggests that “uplift” should not be 
applied when a manufacturer sells direct to a retailer, ind 
so doubles his function of manufacturer with that of who\. 


saler. But it suggests that uplift should be added when 
individual retailers buy from manufacturers on speci,\|y 
favourable terms, usually because of the size of the ord: - 
the purpose of this addition should not be to include noti:):::| 
wholesaling charges, but to make certain that the goods ire 
assessed for tax on the same basis as if they had been bow» hi 
by a retailer without special trading advantages. Unies; 
this is done, identical goods would be attracting differen 
amounts of tax, according to the size and bargaining power 
of the retailer that bought them. In the case of goods subject 
to resale price maintenance, a total abolition of uplift would 
merely put the tax reduction into ‘the big retailer’s pocket. 
Nevertheless, two members of the committee dissented {1:0 
this second recommendation and wanted to get rid of uplift 
altogether. They argued that the only satisfactory basis {or 
assessing liability for tax and avoiding the confusions of a 
notional price was to use the actual invoice price to the 
retailer. They were prepared to admit that this would give 
a special tax advantage to the trader dealing in a limited 
range of standardised products, but not that it would neces- 
sarily put all small traders at a disadvantage. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has decided to wait to hear represenia- 
tions about these conflicting recommendations before 
coming to a decision. 


Larger Trade Deficit 


HE flow of imports into Britain continues to increase, 
although most of the stringent restrictions imposed at 
the end of 1951 and in the first half of 1952 are still in 
operation. The c.if. value of imports in April is provision- 
ally estimated at {293.4 million ; this is £32.0 million less 
than for April a year ago, but it is £21 million higher than 
the monthly average for the first quarter of 1953 and thc 
highest figure for the past ten months. Exports in April, a! 
£223.8 million, showed less buoyancy ; they were only {5.3 
million higher than the average for the first quarter, and still 
£5.4 million lower than for April, 1952. Fortunately, how- 
ever, the lag seems to be wholly due to a decline in trade 
with soft currency areas ; April exports to North America, 
at {29.8 million, were £5.7 million higher than the first 
quarter’s average, and exports to Camada reached a new 
record of £16 million, contributing £4.7 million to this 
increase. Re-exports in April, at {9 million, wer: 
£1 million less than the average for the first quarter ; and 
the month’s excess of imports over total exports was there 
fore £69.6 million, or £15.7 million more than the average 
for the first three months of the year. 

The daily rate of imports in April (again, reckoned c.f.) 
was {12.2 million, or {1.3 million higher than in March, 
while the daily rate of total exports was £9.3 million o: 
only £700,000 higher than in March, despite the boom in 
trade with North America. After the harrowing experi- 
ence of last year, analysts will be wary of trying to translate 
these monthly trade figures into balance of payments terms 
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phy striking out the insurance and freight content in 

--orded import values and making allowances for lags in 
yments and receipts). But if the apparent monthly 
port excess of £41.5§ million in the last quarter of 1952 
. actually representative of approximate visible balance at 





UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
(MONTHLY AVERAGE OR CALENDAR MONTH) 





£ MILLION 
| | Excess of 
f ‘s| Re- imports 
lnpetts | Raports k inal Site 
| | fob total 
exports* 
1th quarter... 263-9 | 213-1 9-4 | 41-5 
Ist quarter..... 272-4 | 208-5 10-0 53-9 
April sx. baaees | 293-4 | 214-8 9-0 69-6 
Ss } 





ter taking into. account the new vptuetion: for exports 
h the parcel post. 





that time (which is believed to be the case), the equivalent 

xcess of {69.6 million in April suggests a real visible deficit 
f upwards of £20 million (or over £240 million a year). 
rhe country’s usual surplus on invisible account may be 
covering this visible deficit, but presumably only just. 


Weaker Canadian Dollar 


\ INCE the begirsaing of this month the Canadian dollar 
> has depreciated in terms of szerling from $2.77} to 
: $2.80%, and its premium on the US dollar has narrowed 

rom 13 cents to under $a cent. This weakening can in part 
be explained by the fact that Canada’s balance of current 
payments is normally unfavourable at this time of the year. 
But it also reflects the recent reimposition of quotas, and 
in some cases of outright bans, on the import of several 
types of agricultural produce into the United States—as a 
byproduct of price-support regulations there. The latest 
available figures for Canadian trade are those for March. 
They showed an excess of imports over exports of 
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UNITED STATES 
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INDEX 

1947-49 = 100 
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$47.4 million, compared with a surplus of exports over 
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imports of $32.3 million in March, 1952. - 

Another—and perhaps the main—explanation of the 
weakness of the Canadian dollar can be found in the trend 
of capital movements. The recent rate of investment of 
United States capital in Canada has declined considerably, 
while a certain amount of short term money has flowed 
back from Canada to the United States. When the full 
Canadian balance of payments figures for 1952 are pub- 
lished, they will probably reveal a net outflow of capital 
from Canada to the United States—a sharp reversal of the 
trend in previous years. This reversal is probably not 
unconnected with the recent rise in discount rates in the 
New York market. The Treasury bill rate there has now 
touched a twenty-year peak of 2.35 per cent ; this is much 
higher than the comparable Canadian short term rates. 


Heights of Olympus 


HE remarkable height of 63,688 feet (over 12 miles) 
T reached last week by a Canberra bomber fitted with 
Bristol Olympus engines is likely to set a new official world 
altitude record for aircraft. The importance of the new 
record lies not in its absolute height, for other aircraft may 
have “ unofficially ” exceeded this, while manned balloons 
have gone considerably higher, but in its implications for 
future aircraft design and development. If modern engines 
can develop sufficient power to raise bombers to these alti- 
tudes—and the Olympus will power production versions of 
Avro’s delta-winged Vulcan bomber—they present a for- 
midable challenge to the designers of intercepting fighters. 
The higher a bomber flies, the longer it takes a fighter to 
climb up to meet it, and when the bomber is flying not 
far short of the speed of sound, the fighter must attack 
at supersonic speeds, which are at present reached only 
in a dive. 

There is little doubt that engines going into service would 
enable fighter aircraft to reach such altitudes. Rolls-Royce 
has recently pointed out that the use of re-heat: (burning 
more fuel in the hot exhaust gas of the engine) on the 
newer Avon engines means a “ very considerable ” increase 
in the maximum altitude at which a fighter can operate, but 
it is less certain whether existing airframes are suitable for 
fying in the rarefied air encountered in the region of 
60,000 feet at the speed demanded of them. It seems 
likely, therefore, that provided the engine designers can 
give a fighter a rate of climb fast enough to bring it to 
within reasonable distance of the bomber, future attacking 
operations would be left to guided missiles released by 
fighters. But the efficiency of this method of defence, as 
distinct from reliance on supersonic high-altitude fighters, 
rests on the speed with which such guided missiles, and 
similar, bigger weapons fired from the ground, can be 
developed. This is a responsibility shared by the elec- 
tronics industry and the aircraft manufacturers, and the 
complete answer has not yet been found. It is technical 
progress of this kind which throws one branch of air 
defence out of phase with another ; that is the principal 
justification for switching the emphasis of rearmament from 
mass re-equipment to the continuous introduction of new 
types in more limited numbers. 
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Gold and the Gap 


HE International Monetary Fund has in the past been in 
a) the forefront of those who have professed to see an 
indissoluble link between a fixed world price for gold and 
“ sound money ”—without ever very precisely defining what 
the latter phrase means. It is impossible to believe there- 
fore that it is a very willing host—through the medium of 
the latest issue of its “ Staff Papers”—to the report made 
to it by the Oxford economist, Mr Roy Harrod, who last 
year was temporarily attached to its research department as 
economic adviser. For Mr Harrod reports flatly that the 
main cause of the persistent lack of balance in world pay- 
ments in the postwar world is that the dollar price of gold 
has remained fixed while the price of all other items entering 
into world trade has risen two-and-a-quarter times over. 
This uneconomic pegging of the price of gold has had all 
the usual crippling effects of price control in any field. It 
has caused a reduction in the volume of gold production. It 
has induced private hoarders to\cash in with purchases of 
this bargain-basement commodity so that in recent years 
about half the value of the world’s reduced gold output has 
disappeared into their hands instead of into the hands of 
central banks. It has inevitably meant that non-dollar 
countries have had to operate their trading policies on the 
basis of hopelessly inadequate central reserves—hence, as 
Mr Harrod sees it, their import restrictions. And it has 
borne especially heavily on Western Europe, which is now 
unable to earn sufficient gold from exports to South Africa 
and other “third countries” to pay for its imports from 
the United States, as it did before the war ; even if inflation 
were wholly removed in Western Europe, Mr Harrod 
believes, this difficulty would remain. On the other hand, 
Mr Harrod points out, “ if the value of newly mined gold 
becoming available for money outside the US and the 
USSR had borne the same relation to the value of world 
trade as it did in the 1930s, the rest of the world could have 
paid for the whole realised surplus of the US on goods and 
services account in 19§0 to mid-1952 without loss of 
reserves and without aid (other than military items).” 

Mr Harrod may be inclined to put too little weight on 
the other factors that have led to lack of balance between 
the dollar and non-dollar worlds since the thirties ; he 
believes that it is mainly due to changes in the invisible 
account, above all to the loss of net dollar earnings from 
shipping, that the US surplus on current account expanded 
from 13.5 per cent of the value of American exports in 
1936-38 to 19.6 per cent in 1950-52. This analysis may 
tend to disregard the extent to which the gap is artificially 
held down today by import restrictions—and to disregard 
too what would happen if ever the American boom was 
punctured, There is also a case for saying that there were 
certain absurdities in the prewar system, whereby America’s 
surplus on current account was persistently financed by 
transfers of useless gold from the underground mines in the 
Rand to the underground vaults in Fort Knox. But the 
abolition of this system has not been a deliberate act of 
policy. The Economist has argued before that the question 
of the gold price may be one of several cases where “ the 
exercise of America’s monopoly buying power has had 
undesirable consequences that Americans have not realised 
or intended.” The more frequently this point is hammered 
home in Washington, the better. 





Se ae 
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Coal on the Ground 


ince April last year, when the National Coal Board ‘ook 
S over responsibility for the opencast working of coal 
from the Ministry of Fuel and Power, about 13 million tons 
of coal has been excavated from the surface workings ; but 
the board has sold only about 114 million tons of it. This 
was a deliberate policy to deal with last year’s slackening in 
demand for coal, and probably a sensible one. But as a 
result of it the new Opencast Executive completed its first 
nine months, at the end of the board’s financial year, 
£993,050 into the red. 


The board’s policy piled up stocks of opencast coal from 
about 400,000 tons when it took over to 3,100,000 tons at 
the end of last year. This was costly ; the board says that 
the expense of stocking coal accounted for “ virtually th: 
whole ” of the new Executive’s loss, though the Executive 
had stocks worth £6,100,000 in hand at the end of the year 
and may reap some windfall profit, when it sells them, from 
higher prices. The circumstances render the loss of 2s. 14d. 
a ton on the 9,346,036 tons of saleable coal produced, and 
the “ proceeds per ton saleable ” of 47s. 94d., quite incom- 
parable with the colliery profits of 6d. a ton obtained from 
average proceeds of 57s. 3d. a ton of saleable mined coal. 
Broadly, production of saleable coal from the mines corres- 
ponded with actual sales, so that “proceeds” bear some 
rough relation to the average price actually obtained ; but 
less than 7 million tons of the “saleable” opencast coal 
produced seems to have been sold. Average costs of pro- 
duction—49s. 11d. a ton opencast against §6s. 9d. a ton 
mined—are more comparable (the board estimates that it 
has fully provided for compensation and restoration of 
land). Both averages conceal wide ranges of cost, the largest 
element in the opencast figure being the price negotiated 
with each of the 37 contractors now excavating the coal 
for the board ; but the opencast average seems to have risen 
considerably less than the average cost of mining coal, apart 
from being absolutely lower. 


+ 


To use opencast stocks as a buffer is logical. This coal is 
usually moved by road, and can be switched more easily to 
stocking grounds. The men who work the draglines know 
they have a contract to move a given amount of coal and 
overburden for an agreed price ; the faster the better, for 
profits and earnings. Stocks piling up may cause some 
physical problems on the site ; but not the psychological 
troubles that stocking at the pithead causes in some coal- 
fields. Originally, too, opencast working was begun as an 
emergency operation to supplement insufficient output from 
the mines ; the Ministry, indeed, was thinking of a time- 
limit on operations. The board’s policy, however, may 
differ. It is at present talking blandly of producing “as 
much opencast coal as possible for a number of years ‘0 
come”; 10 million tons a year, it estimates, would mean 
25,000 acres out of food production at any one time. Con- 
sidering the cost of opencast, by comparison with the 104 
mines that the board reports are now producing coal at 4 
loss of £1 a ton or more, this is logical enough, though 
restoration costs may well rise sharply in future. And the 
Coal Board, after all, is used to being unpopular. 
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On the Isle of Grain in Kent the centuries-old work of extracting salt from sea water has given 
place to the modern industry of oil refining. More than a hundred thousand tons of steel have 


been used in the construction of Anglo-Iranian’s newest oil 
refinery there. Through the six hundred miles of steel pipeline 
now laid on this site four million tons of oil will pass each year 
for processing. The finished products will serve homes and 
factories throughout Britain, and land, sea.and air transport in 
many countries. 

Here in the towering columns of the oil refinery steel 
plays a vital part. The steel industry is supplying the material 
for this and many other new projects and is constantly 
developing new steels to meet the changing demands of 


modern industry, science and engineering. 








‘What about my 
future ?’ 


says 

JACK SCRAP 
The steel industry 
still needs all the 
scrap -which en- 
gineering firms 
and other steel-users can send 
back. Search out every ton of 
scrap on your premises. Your 
local scrap merchant will help 
with dismantling and collection. 
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@ Issued by the BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION, Steel House, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


Subscribers : 
THE ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH BANKS 


In the seven years since it was established by the Joint Stock Banks, the Corporation has become one of the princip.! 
sources of finance for the private company. In this period it has invested in over 500 concerns, of which 450 ar. 
private companies. It has invested some £34 million since its formation, of which £26,286,355 was outstanding a: 
March 3ist, 1953. 


ABRIDGED STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL POSITION 
as at March 31st, 1953 











SHARE AND LOAN CAPITAL £ INVESTMENTS AND ADVANCES £ 
Authorized —_.... sai wee sai 45, 000,000 Debentures and Secured Loans... eee _:10,785,42: 
as Unsecured Loans... Sau bee sak 5,690,132 
Issued and Taken Up... int .-- 25,250,000 Preference Shares... ssa atu BAe 7,800,669 
Ordinary Shares ... ie ot bine 2,010,128 
RESERVES AND UNDISTRIBUTED PROFITS ... 1,106,679 26,286,355 
PROPERTY, FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT ... 50,249 
Net CURRENT ASSETS os see aes 20,075 
£26,356,679 £26,356,679 

LONDON : 
BIRMINGHAM 7 Drapers’ Gardens, E.C.2 MANCHESTER 
214 Hagley Road, Edgbaston ' India House, Whitworth Street 
EDINBURGH 


33 Charlotte Square 


= at Waal 4S 
1 NORTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 24/28 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, £.C.3 


BRANCHES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL COMMERCIAL CENTRES OF THE WORLD : 
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Steel Output Steady 


~ o far this year steel output shows every sign of fulfilling 
.; the industry’s forecast of 173 million tons for produc- 
tion in 1953. Output last month was at an average rate of 
248,000 ingot tons a month, slightly lower than in March 
because of Easter holidays but still the highest ever 
recorded in any April ; over the first four months of the 
year output has been steadily achieving an annual rate of 
more than 18 million tons. Pig-iron output has been at the 
rate of more than 11 million tons a year. The steel industry 
expects to use about 9.7 million tons (750,000 tons of it 
imported) in making steel this year, with about 94 million 

; of scrap—of which only half a million tons is expected 
from overseas. The industry’s stocks of steel-making 
materials were built up last year ; there should be no reason 
to increase them during 1953. 

Merchants’ and consumers’ stocks of steel, as well as steel 
and materials stocks inside the industry, rose during 1952 ; 
and in its current statistical bulletin the British Iron and 
Steel Federation estimates that no less than 610,000 ingot 
tons of last year’s re- 
putedly scarce steel 
was “sterilised ” in 
thisway. Thefedera- 
tion casts a some- 
what puzzled eye at 
the volume of com- 
plaints about steel 
shortage last year, 
from official as well 
as private sources. It 
finds the official view 
—that engineering 
production was ham~- 
pered by steel short- 
age early last year 
but later picked up 
as allocation and 
steel supplies improved deliveries to consumers—* difficult 
to reconcile” with the statistics. These show that in 
the first half of 1952 output from the steel-using indus- 
tries was above the corresponding level the year before, 
while steel deliveries were slightly higher ; in the second 
half of 1952 the output of metal goods was about 3 per cent 
lower than a year before, though deliveries of steel were 
markedly higher. The postwar relationship between 
deliveries of steel to the metal-processing industries (which 
take about 80 per cent of home steel deliveries), actual steel 
consumption by them, and their output is shown in the 
accompanying chart. “ Whether there would have been 
the same emphasis on shortage is if steel could have been 
more appropriately distributed,” comments the federation 
with justifiable sourness, “is an open question.” 





Buoyant Wool 


Rene ae prices, which fell by 60 or 70 per cent 
between the beginning of 19r and the beginning of 
1952, have been remarkably firm 


(they have in fact 
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risen slightly) throughout the past year. Contrary to some 
expectations, prices have again been well maintained 
both at the May series of London auctions (which ended 
this week) and at recent sales in Australia and New 
Zealand. At the London auctions better qualities 
were up to § per cent dearer than in March and 
lower prices were recorded only for some of the shorter 
staple qualities. Considerable business was done in top- 
making grades at 96d. a lb, while 66’s touched a ‘peak of 
1243d. a lb. Demand for all qualities except the lowest was 
strong both from the Continent and Bradford, ana there 
was brisk auctioning of Australian, New Zealand and South 
African clips. 

As ample supplies have been coming on to the market, 
the well-sustained price level clearly results from genuine 
buying by mills that had let their stocks run low last year 
but that have recently been encouraged by steady buying 
of worsted and woollen goods by the public. Dealers seem 
confident that raw wool will continue at its present level 
till the end of the main wool selling season in a few weeks’ 
time. The wool textile industry in Britain continues to be 
busy in all sections and at the end of March 161,890 work- 
people were employed in it, the highest figure for two 
years and nearly 20 per cent more than a year ago ; the 
rate of consumption of raw wool in March was 49 per cent 
more than a year ago and higher than at any time since 
1950. There are prospects of a larger wool clip next year 
but this is having no noticeable effect on this season’s 


auctions. 


Loss in the “ House” 


HE Stock Exchange made a loss of £7,853 on its 
internal management in the year to March 24th last. 

Its total outgoings, which included the provision of £2,500 
for profits tax and the transfer of {50,000 to the annuities 
redemption account as. well as ordinary management 
expenses, fell from £601,616 to £568,496; but this was 
more than offset by the decline in gross revenue from 
£598,693 to £560,643. This decline in revenue was 
directly attributable to the fact that there were more old 
members who died or resigned than there were new 
members elected ; the total membership fell from 3,711 
to 3,577, with a consequent reduction in members’ sub- 
scriptions from £238,721 to £233,995 and in entrance fees 
from £62,475 to £30,450. At the same time subscriptions 
and entrance fees for clerks fell from £65,133 to £60,147. 
The loss. would have been even larger had not the Council 

of the Stock Exchange used its cash balances to increase 
its holdings of Government securities from £100,500 to 
£448,117, and so-received £15,830 in interest compared 
with {£3,800 in 1951-52 ; it would be intriguing to know 
whether it was before or long after the midsummer low 
point. that the high priests of the House themselves turned 
from bears to bulls. With business at a low ebb, stock- 
broking looks like an uncomfortably overcrowded profession 
and there is little incentive for newcomers to join it. If it is 
to avoid a further loss, the Council may have to raise its 
subscription and entrance fees. After the fuss about cém- 
mission rates, this may seem like putting a razor to its 


own throat ; but the demand for a seat, as distinct from for 


a security, is probably inelastic. 
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MARKS AND SPENCER. Divi- 
dend announcements by Marks and Spencer 
seem to be doomed to a churlish response 
in the stock markets. For the second year 
running an increase in dividends has been 
greeted by a fall in share prices. This time 
the “A” shares were initially marked down by 
3s. to 51s. 6d., following an effective increase 
in the dividend from 40 to 50 per cent ; this 
has been achieved by the recommendation 
of a full year’s div idend of 50 per cent on a 
capital of £4,523,492 (as increased by last 
year’s 100 per cent scrip issue), compared 
with the 1951-52 payment of 80 per cent on 
the original capital of £2,261,746. Encour- 
aged by the Woolworth dividend, some 
investors had been looking for a bigger in- 
crease than this and had been hoping that 
the company would revert to the practice, 
suspended a year ago, of making a small 
annual bonus issue of shares as well. 


This disappointment to over - sanguine 
dividend hopes should not obscure the fact 
that the company’s preliminary profit figures 
for the year to March 31st indicate a remark- 
able recovery in trade. The company’s gross 
profits in 1952-53 are returned at £8,223 O81, 


Years to Mar. 31, 
1952 1953 

i _ £ 
6,513,877 8,223,081 

713,642 764,590 

804,545 717,351 
2,790,000 4,275.000 
PVOFL. 2. . ace p eee ccssanes 2,205,690 2,466,140 
Ordinary dividends 949,935 1,224,810 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 80 50 
500,000 


Earnings : 
Profit, before tax.........0+. eee 
Deprex 


Repairs 


tation 


TenatiOe adc 3s 6s nk i ee 


Net 


Stock contingency reservé.....-. 
General reserve 


Pa $85,198 1,500,000 
Added to carry ies, 5 ha eles Dr157,066 Dr554,820 


3d. yields £4 15s. per cent. 


’ erdinary share at 52s. 


compared with £6,513,877 in 1951-52 (when 
losses on stocks—particularly stocks of tex- 


tiles—were written directly off profits) and, 


perhaps more significantly, with £7,335,900 
in 1950-51. As the latest financial year was 
one of comparative stability in prices, this 
increase in earnings must mirror a very real 
expansion in sales. 


The Inland Revenue Authorities are, of 
course, the first to benefit from this advance 
in profits, and the taxation provision has been 
increased from £2,790,000 to £4,275,000 
(including £450,000 for EPL). Even so, net 
profits have risen—from £2,205,690 to 
£2,466,140—and the company has been able 
to appropriate substantial sums to reserves 
as well as to increase the equity dividend. 
It is a welcome sign of the times that the 
directors have appropriated nothing to stock 
contingency reserves, compared with the 
£500,000 transferred a year ago; instead, 
they have added £1,500,000 to general 
reserves, compared with £883,198 in 1951-52. 
The 5s. “ A” ordinary shares, now at 52s. 3d., 
offer a yield of 43 per cent. Even for a 
growth stock such as this, in a business that 
should be more sheltered than most in the 
event of serious recession, this is a yield that 
will anly attract the optimists. 


* 


GUEST KEEN AND NETTLEFOLD. 
Among the shares that were marked up when 
the Chancellor promised the death of EPL 
at the end of this year were the {1 ordinar 

stock units of Guest Keen and Nettlefold. 
The preliminary profit statement of the 


Company Notes 





group for the 53 weeks to January 3rd last 
clearly shows why. The group’s trading eer 
rose last year by over £1 million to £12.3 

million ; but, thanks to an increase in taxa- 
tion from £6,059,782 to £7,031,757 (including 
£1,200,000 for EPL), its net profits actually 
declined—from £2,926,993 to £2,627,720. In 
the face of this decline in net earnings the 
directors could do no more than to maintain 
the equity dividend rate at 15 per cent while 
making approximately the same appropria- 
tions to reserves as they did in 1951. In the 
current year shareholders can look towards 
a further advance in gross earnings with 
a certain degree of confidence ; but as EPL 
will still be mulcted from those earnings they 
cannot be at all confident that an expansion 
in the business will be immediately reflected 
in an increase in the dividend. It may there- 
fore be another two years before the com- 
pany’s equities can resume their full status 


Years ended 

Dec. 29, Jan. 3, 
1951 1955 

Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading M0Gt. 6.666 is oe iases 11,271,030 12,708,594 
Total income...... a hrekaceee 12,023,147 13,491,958 
Depreciatlots us io9.0sacedeks wees 2,465.31]  2,921.190 
Teme ks i IES ASG 6,059,782 7,031,757 
Nab COURS oo kab dead heeds 2,926,993 2,627,720 
Ordinary dividends ..........++ 839,980 918,234 
Ordinary dividends (per cent)... 15 15 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 1,026,539 1,044,688 
General reserve. .......2s.c000> 1,000,000 1,000,000 
Added to catry forward........ 719 ~Drl¥,258 


£1 ordinary stock at 47s. Od. yields £6 8s. per cent 


as a growth stock—and there is no guarantee 
that the engineering industry will be as pros- 
perous in 1955 as it is now. Im the more 
immediate furure, shareholders will also be 
concerned to know whether the group intends 
to buy back its former steel shares after de- 
nationalisation. Perhaps some light will be 
thrown on this subject when the full accounts 
are published—but, if so, the group will have 
to break the precedent of cagey silence set 
by Vickers and others. 


* 


WHITBREAD. Like its most obvious 
rival, Ind Coope and Allsopp, Whitbread and 
Company controls a big chain of public 
houses in this country ; but like Ind pe, 
it is turning more and more of its attention 
and efforts to selling bottled beers across the 
counters of off-licences and of public houses 
owned by other brewers. As this market still 
appears to be expanding—though, perhaps, 


only at the expense of the market for draught - 7 


beers—both companies seem to have enough 
elbow room for a slight but steady increase in 
business and profits. In the year to December 
3ist last, Whitbread’s net profits improved 
from £866,323 to £903,015; these profits 
were struck after charging £1,064,192 (com- 
pared with £1,123,272 in 1951) for taxation 
and after ee profits of £179,153 
(compared with £209,059). This advance has 
encouraged the directors to increase equity 
payments for the third year running. his 
time the ordinary dividend has been raised 
from 23 to 25 per cent, so that at the current 
price of 80s, the £1 “A” ordinary stock 
units yield 6} per cent. This yield is 
lower than that offered by most brewery 
shares ; but the disparity seems just about 
perme by the company’s proved willingness 


to adapt its business to changing demand — 


and to pass some of the fruits of success to 
equity shareholders. . 
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Price, Price, | : Net 
British Funds _ May j a 
ay 13 
Guaranteed Stocks 1953 | 1955 | 1955 
ss Set ee east fs n ae = - a 
War Bonds 24% °52-54 990 | gon! i ‘6 
Exchequer 24% 1955., 993 | 994; B10 3 
Exchequer 3% 2960..' 100 | 100, | 113 7 
Ser, Funding 12% '53.. 994! S91 114 } 
Ser. Funding 19% "54.' 98 988,116 7 
Ser. Funding 3%, Sas 100% 1008/1 8 } 
War Bonds 24% °54-56. 9943 | 2 ll 89 
Funding 27° °52-57... 99 } 110 9 
Nat. Def. 3% "54-58. “| 10 101 1 811 
War Loan 3%, I Sly pe lil 7 
Savings 3% °55-65 . % 121 2 
Funding 2)% °56-61. .| ot 9% lua 2 
Furtding 3°, °59-69... oS +2 17 10 
Funding 3°, "66-68... oi 257 
Funding 4% "60-90... < eng | ‘ i | 3 
Savings 3% "60-70 ...| 89%; 8942 8 11 
Savings 2)°,, 64-67 S78 88 | 2 7211 
Victory 4% °20-76 .../ 101 2h 2149 
Savings 3°. 65-75 . 86 So | 2 811 
Consols 4% (aft, sear 89 904 | 2 8 11/4 
— 54°, (aft. 1961)! ae Sigj2 75 4 
Treas. 2$% (aft. 1975), 2 510) 4 
Treas. 3% (aft. 1966). OR | 2 oe 4 
Treas. 34° °77-80 sone! 29 10 |; 
Redemption 3% 96.98 ; ;2 7 5 
WarLoan 34% aft. 1952: #7 e* 27 8 
Consols 23% .,...... | Gf, 60%) 2 5 5 
Br. Elec. 3% ‘68-23 ..| 87. 87%} | 2 9 3 
Br. Elec, 3% "74-77 ..| 86h | 864) 2 8 8 5 
Br. Elec. 44% '74-79 1004 Weeete sf)! 
Br.Blec.43% ‘A’ '74-7999% 9997/2 & 2) : 
Br. Elec. 34% '76-19 914° 914% 2 7 1/4 
Br. Trans. 3% °78-88.| 8 831/291 3 
Br. Trans. 3% °68-73. Th) e232 9 3) 3 
Br, Trans. 4% °72-77, oe me eat! 
Br. Gas 3% "90-95 . 27/5 
Br. Gas 34% "69, s sa) 262'3 
Br. 1. & S. 34% "78-61 or) tal 2 74/4 
(e} To earliest date. (f} Flat yield. () To lates: 4 
is) Assumed average life 13 years approx. * [x < 
~ hen Two | Price, | i Price, \ 
Dividends — | May 6, May 13, Ma 
te, * | 1953 | 1955 l 
uy | 4 ts 
| 40 blAnglo-Am. 10/-.) 5H | 5 
‘ : 3» b Ang! lo-Iran. {1. 64 of 
; ice Elec. {1.| 80/- | 77/6 | 5 
; a P.Cem, {1 ss 1112/6 5 
10 a! b Bass {l ....... 120/- (118/9 | 7 
10 « 5 b\Boots §/-...... 19/3 | 19/6 | 5 
S| 7 */Brad. Dyers fi.| 25/6 | 25/6 | 7 
44a, 646 Br. Celanese 10/-| 22/6. | 22/6 | 4 
| 4 it: MotorCp.5/-|. 6/3 | 6/- | 8 
6a 9 DBr. Oxygen £1 .| 53/3 | 53/- | 
3a 3 bCan. Pac, $25.. | $48} 5 
746 S @Coats£*. 2... 45/- | 43/- | 5 
646 5 a\Courtaulds £1. -| 38/6 | 38/- | 5 
16¢ 2$aCunard f1..... 38/—* | 35/6* | 9 
Me. Mth Duslop £1. 14g | 46/3. | 7 
e lMée\Duplop f1..... if if T 
15 4 16 “Fos ‘C2 Su kes 55/74 55/7} | 5 
“ | i 
15 6 34a Gen. Elect. a. 1413 | 40/7 | 51 
5a 10 bGuest Keen 50/— -| 47/- | 6 
7a 10 6 Guinness of 29/6 | 29/6 | 51 
4ia’ 646’ Hawker Sid. £1.| 38/3 | 38/- {| 5 
54 8 bilmp. Chem. 44/-* | 43/6* | 5 
l3ha, a emp. Tovecoe il 51/3 v3 | 7 
6 ¢ 'Int. Nick, np... $728 $71} " 
lige Tie Sure Con. £1.) 58/9 | 56/10}! 6 
54 1 diLancs. Cotton{1) 42/- | 41/9 7 
Tha} 20 biLon. Brick £1. .| 62/6 | 61/10}) 5 | 
15 a| 35 b'Marks&Sp.A5/-| 55/- | 52/3 | 4! 
6ha 1144/Monsanto 5/-.. . 20/6 | 20/6 | 4 
Ss 14 OP. & O. ff 54/6 | 54/6 | 7 
170! 744.P. Johnson 10)-.| S1/- | 30/- | 8 
100 ¢ 105 . ‘a’ i} eh | eR | OD 
175 60 @)Rhokana {1.. | 16 7 [13 
10 a Rolls Ro £i.| 61/ 60/74 | 4! 
TS a; #10 b "Shell ” Reg. {1 84/44 | 84/44 | 6 
82 a Invest. i 59/6 | 55/6 | 5 
a a 61/3 | 50/3 | 41 
Bs =islU nilever 49/3 | 47/9 | 5) 
Ihe) i) Union Castle £1) 21/6* | 21/6* | 6 
a 5b Utiion Disc. A 43/~-| 43/- | 4 
rie + td, Molane. BU/9 | 24/ 7 
ae Viewers thoes | at) | aver | 6 
end om 
ta )_40 bWoshworth - | 837-1 62/9 | 5 
atte Int. (6) Fin. (Q Div, whole (g) Div. 174°. 
dou Pet t Vii me sg av : 
oul mY 
20%. Yield basis ig eit bn is 2 
gross. * Ex div. f Free 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended May 9, 1953, total 
revenue was {84,273,000, against 
expenditure of {64,318,000 and issues 


Ainart 
ordina 


‘ le } . . . 
. gevetl ¢ funds £1,310,000. Thus, including 
sinking fund allocations of et the 
deficit accrued since April ; 1953, was 
{7,930,000 ompared with a deficit of 


450,883,000 for the corresponding period of the 
previo financial year. 


eR 











i 
} 
| Esti- 952 | 1953 jended| ended 
| mate, to | to May | May 
| 1955-54 | May 10,| May 9,} 10, | 9, 
1952 | 1953 | 1952 | 1953 
£'000 





Receipts into the Exchequer 


REVENUE (f thousand) 





142,451) 139,883}14.651 1 








; 1782,250 1,349 
aa 127.000] 12,200: 11,700] 2,100 1,900 
Death I _..| 160,000] 16,700' 22,500} 3,600 3,500 
recta: 52,0001 6,000 6,500} 900 1,200 
1 & EPT 214,000] 30,600! 18,500} 3,600} 3,200 
} evy, 99,500 in 5,900] ... | ‘1,000 
4! ther} 1,000] 290 170} «50,60 
inland Revenue } ! 

otal Rev 2435,750] 208,241 203,153} 24,901 22,209 
viateues .. 1044,300] 114,363 114,132]19,405 19,961 
 acina 680.480] 92,214) 92,915125,739 39.485 
"Es ... 8724,780} 206,577 o07 evn] asase 59,446 
Mi - 69,000) 5,522, 6148 625 2,068 
PO (Net receipts 2.685 200 400} 200 400 
} noes 16,000 1,000 1,000] ... si 

S 25,000} 1,935 112} 1,880 57 
M 95.000} 10.723) 12,008] 280 93 
i e 4368,215] 434,198 429,868173,030 84,273 











|... 224,615] 22,100). 23,000] 5,800) 8,100 
3,500] 706) 592) 98 304 
4596,130] 457,002| 453,460] 78,928 92,677 


2 x b= 
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Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments (4 thousand) 




















| 615,000] 78,296 77,396] 2,707 2,649 
+VEh oN. lre- 
48,000] 4,081 4,407} 1,360 1,469 
‘ Cons. I unds, 10,000 627? 567 es eas 
rot ..| 673,000] 83,004; 82,370] 4,067 4,118 
Supply Services .. ./3586,286] 398,786 352.5711 71,500 60,200 
lotal Ord, Expend. 4259,286] 481,790. 434,941]75,567 64,318 
Sinking Fonds ... 3,291 2,858] 1,230 1,310 
j Self ieee Pas ate 
x Expd.) 4259,286] 485,081 437,799] 76,797 65,628 
r ING wees : be Tae Tae Re Got Nace 
P Office ane 224,615] 22,100 23,000] 5,800 8,100 
Refund ‘ 3,300 704 §92 98 4 
Er. ; aes eS ay SE 


4487,201| 507,885 461,391 | 82,695 74,032 
fpeeeeenyaeeneenensnsscenshilsicbecet asa coke nein eh ee 

Aft decreasing Exchequer balances by 
toJ. Sec to £3,188,484, the other operations 
os the week decreased the National Debt by 
49,972,808 to £26,094 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (4 THOUSAND) 


f-anc Setvlement (Facilities) Acts, 2919 & 1921...... 13 
‘ iralised Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(3)...... 4,250 
4,263 
- ET ISSUES (£ THOUSAND) 

yr and Telegraph (Money) Act, 1952 ...... ewaniane. Same 
IPT Retunda .. «sci dus actndeecHbesters je ssaen 370 

ota’ Authorities Léans Act, 1945, ¢. 3(1) ........0. 
y Lowns Acts, 1946 & 1952 ...... ~ Peer eiaies S00 

seen aan Film Production (Special Loans) Acts, 
own & Country Planning Acts, 1947..... 0.1.2” 00 

9 sneous Financial Provisions Act, 1946 s. 2(1) 
Ping ame : War Damage Commission......... 3,000 
ance Acts, 1946 & 1947; Postwar Credits ....... 356 
12,976 








CHANGES IN DEBT (f THOUSAND) 


Receipts PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills ...... 3,520 24% Def. Bonds.... 1,060 
Nat. en: - 2,900 3% Def, Bonds... .. 2,665 
% Def. caue: 24% Nat. War Bonds 
ax Reserve Certs... 432 aS... cs 
Other debt 
Internal....... 60 
Ways and Means 
Advances. ........ 14,510 
8,372 18,345 





| ee 













Treasury Ways & Means | Treas. | Total 

Bills Advances De- | Flo t 

ee es 5 posits | on . 
i = k. of by | 

Tender | Tap Som Eng- | Banks Debt 


land 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


MAY 13, 1853 





£ - 
NOTES ISSUED:— Govt. Debt.... 11,015,100 
In Circulation 1519,722,914 Other Govt. 
In Banking Securities ... 1535,765,998 
Department 30,633,909 Other Securities 707,786 
; Coin (other than 
gold) . 2,511,116 
Amount of Fid.———~ _—— 
Issive . . 1550,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
248s. per oz. 
WN 6s as 356,823 
1550, 356,823 1550,356, 825 








May. 10 2,590-0 | 1,521-3] 317-6 | 0-2 4,429°1 
Feb. 1 | 2910-0) 1414-1) 245-0]... 4,569-1 
i 890-0 | 1,416- 5: a 4,541-2 
| ™ 91 | 9's70-0 | 11441-5] 270-8 | 1-8 " [q’5sq-1| BANKING DEPARTMENT 
| » 28 | 2,860-0 | 1,446:0) 256-7! ... 4,562-7 | em 
£ é 
Mar. 7 | 2,840-0/| 1,491-4] 277-8; ... vee | 4,609-3 | Capital ....... 14,553,000 | Govt. Securities 348,214,439 
» 14 | 2,820-0| 1,540-5] 275-1}... wa ©} 4635-6 | Rest....... 3,309,166 | Other Securities 28,319,629 
» 21 } 2,810-0{} 1,569-53 332-2; ... aus 4,111-7 | Public Depts. . 60,454,046 Discounts and 
| se 4,406 -6 303-5 | 3-8 vs |4,723-9| | Public Accts.* 14,719,717 Advances 9,965,002 
i H.M. Treas Securtlies. ... 18,354,627 
April 11 | 2,880-0 | 1,585-3| 243-7 4,709-0 Special Acct. 45,734,329 
» 18 | 2950-0) 1,542°3] 298-6 | 4.791-6 | Other Depts. .. 330,664,360 
» 25 | 2,990-0/ 1514-8] 288-2 | 4,193-0|- Bankers 263,447,142 | Notes. ........ 30,633,909 
' Other Acets... 67,217,218 Sa iw dev eees 1,812,595 
May 2 | 3,010-0| 1478-8] 256-6} ... woe | 4,745-4 — . — 
» 9 | 3,030-0 | 1462-3] 238-6 | 3-5 vee | 4,734°4 408,980,572 408,980,572 


TREASURY BILLS 







Amount ({ million) Average | Allotted 
Date of}... ; Rate ; at 
Tender of | Min 
Offered | Applied | Allotted} Allotment | Rate 
For | d S 











230-0 | ‘5 -0 4- 
| 220-0 | 315-8 | 220-0} 48 5-19 | 
| 220-0 2 | 220-0) 48 7-75 | 
| 230-0 | 321-7 | 230-0} 48 7-90 | 
~ 27 | 230-0 | 314-4 | 230-0} % 0-25 | 66 
Mar. 6 | 240-0 | 326-9 | 260-0] 48 0-25 | 65 
» 13| 250-0 | 256-4 | 250-0} 47 11-74 | 51 
” 20 | 260-0 | 351-0 ; 260-0] 47 11-78 63 
» 27| 250-0 | 334-6 | 250-0] 48 0-20 | 67 
Apr. 2| 230-0 | 322-8 | 230-01 48 3-93 | 60 
» 1O| 250-0 | 357-6 | 250-0] 48 4-20 62 
" 37 | 230-0 | 360-8 | 230-0 | 48 3-51 45 
» 24 | 210-0 | 330-3 | 210-0 | 47 8-04 58 
May 1| 210-0 | 351-1 | 210-0 | 47 1-37 M4 
»  8| 240-0 | 347-4 | 240-0] 47 7 


83 56 


On May 8th applications for 91 day bills to be paid from 
May 11 to May 16, 1953, were accepted dated Monday to 
Saturday as to about 56 per cent at £99 &s. 1d. and applications 
at higher prices were accepted in full. Treasury Bills to a 
maximum of {250 million were offered on May 15th. For the 
week ended May 16th the banks were not asked for Treasury 
deposits. 


AATIONAL SAVINGS (f THOUSAND) 





Totals, 5 weeks ended Week 
1 ihe a a a 
May 2, an” 
1953 1953 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
Receipts ............. 11,150 | 19,300 4,300 
Repayments ..... sees 15,000 | = 12,700 2,500 


} 


8,850 | 6,600 | 1,800 








Net Savings .......... D 





DEFENCE BONDS | 
DOE «3 ca snecnwie 4,235 | 8,425 1,750 
Repayments .......... 6,995 9,630 1,920 
Net Savings.......... [Dr 2760 |Dr 1,905 [Dr 170 

PO AND TRUSTER SAVINGS 
neiein 70,051 | 13,720 14,577 

WOE iscckede 6eees A ‘ ‘ 

Sepa ae ond sees 72,632 i 81,057 18,267 
Net Savings.......... Dr 2,581 \Dr 7,337 Dr 3,600 
Total Net Savings ...... 9,191 \Dr 1,942 Dr 2,060 
Interest on certs. repaid. 4,050 3,683 725 
Interest accrued ........ 12,301 12,399 2,487 
, Change in total invested. |~ 94) |+ 6,774 j|~ 298 








* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of 
National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS (£ mLLI0N) 
















1952 1953 
May 14} April 29; May 6 | May 13 
ISSUE DEPT. :— 
Notes in circulation. | 1,409-2 $1,514-0 | 1,516-5 | 1,519-7 
Notes in banking de- 41-2 3-3 33-8 | 3-6 
partment ........ 
Government debt and i 
securities*® ....... 1,446-7 }1,546-8 | 1,546-7 | 1,546-8 
Other securities .... 0-7 0-7 0-8 0-7 
Gold and coin... 2-9 2-9 2-9 2-9 
Valued ais. perfineos. | 248/0| 248/0 248/0 £48/0 
BANKING DEPT. :— i 
Deposits :— i 
ublic Accounts.... {| 11-7 13-8 14-4 14-7 
Treas. Special Acct.. | 0-5 39:5 39°5 45-7 
BORE vs dicee ces 269-8 261-8 269-0 263-4 
OGRE sg ociccsoncas 71-3 73-8 | 65-3 67-2 
TUE. s 30 dus cetavn 353-3 -9 388-2} 391-0 
Securities -— i 
Government ....... | 286-3 “3; 321-5; 8-2 
Discounts, etc. ..... 15-8 8} 13-2; .10-0 
CE Bec tiin dea wa 26-4 “5 35:7; 18-3 
Bee aes 328-5 “6 | 370-4 376-5 
Banking dept. reserve. | 42-7 2 35:7; 32-4 
% / % % 
“ Proportion” ....... {3-0 -8 9° “2 





* Government debt is 11,015,100, capital 
Fiduciary issue raised from {1,500 million to £1,550 million 
on Mareh 25, 19553. 


£14,553,000. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold. was 
raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on September 
14, 1949, and the selling price to. authorised dealers from 
175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. 
last week were as follows :— 


Spot cash prices during 






SILVER 
London ‘New York! Bombay Bombay 
ounce per ounce per 100 tolas; per tela 


1953 


May 7......] 740 | 85-25 | 164 O | 87 0 
ge Bisa 14-0 -| 85-25 162 8 &% i] 
6b Wekcete Markets closed 164 «(5 87. 3 
wo» 2...... | 74-0 | 85-25 164 12 a7 (4 
@ Bhiisen. £ ee 85-25 163. 12 a7 
~*~ a ee 85-25 | 163 8 7 12 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE ECONOMIST, MAY 16, (953 


THE ANGLO-PORTUGUESE TELEPHONE COMPANY, 


LIMITED 


BENEFIT OF NEW PLANT REFLECTED IN HIGHER REVENUE 


OVER 10,000 TELEPHONES ADDED IN 1962 


» 


CONTINUED EFFORTS TO MEET GROWING DEMANDS 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER ON OUTLOOK FOR GOOD AND SOLID BUSINESS 


The annual general meeting of The Anglo- 
Portuguese Telephone Company, Limited, 
will be held on June 4th at Strowger House, 
8, Arundel Street, London, W.C. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Sir Alexander Roger, KCIE, which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1952: 


Accounts.—The continued progress of your 
company during 1952 is shown clearly in 
the accounts. Total revenue at £1,640,952 
showed an increase of £136,556, the increase 
arising largely from new plant which is being 
regularly installed for adding new sub- 
scribers. 

The exchange rate has continued at Esc. 
80.50 to the £ and all currency figures have 
been converted at that figure, as in 1951 and 
1950. 

Total expenses are up by £126,334, that is 
from £1,386,754 in 1951 to £1,513,088 in 
1952. In total expenses are included renewals 
and depreciation, royalties, taxation, deben- 
ture and loan interest, debenture sinking fund 
instalments and the net cost of the issue of 
new ordinary share capital in June last. The 
rise in expenses was due partly to increased 
royalties out of the higher revenue and partly 
to the upward trend in costs generally. The 
company pays to the Portuguese Govern- 
ment in the form of foyalties 7$ per cent of 
its annual gross earnings and in 1952 this 
amounted to the substantial sum of £122,816. 
The accounts also contain a full year’s charge 
in respect of a 10 per cent supplement on 
basic wages effective from January 1, 1952. 
This, together with its effect on the com- 
pany’s pension scheme contribution, meant 
an addition of over £38,000 to wages and 
pensions for 1952, much the greater part of 
which being chargeable to revenue. 


DIVIDEND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The net profit of £127,864, compared with 
£117,642 in 1951, out of which we propose 
to pay a final dividend on the ordinary stock 
of 5 per cent which, together with the interim 
dividend of 3 per cent paid in November last, 
makes 8 per cent for the year. It is also 
proposed to pay a dividend of 8 per cent 
on the “A” ordinary stock. Dividends 
account for £110,362 and, after transferring 
£15,000 to the reserve for contingencies, the 
carry forward is increased by £2,502, bring- 
ing this up to £77,314. 

The consulting engineers have made their 
annual investigation of the telephone plant 
and equipment and have again recommended 
that an additional allocation be made to the 
normal provision for renewals charged against 
revenue. The provision for renewals is now 
£1,679,677 and = about 28 per cent 
of the cost price of installed plant, which the 
consulting engineers state in their opinion 
is adequate. : 


The replacement value of the telephone 
plant, land, and buildi is, in the opinion 


* 


of your directors, considerably in excess of 
the balance sheet figure. As you know, it is 
the policy of your directors to invest the 
company’s reserves in the business to the 
economic advantage of both stockholders and 
the telephone-using public in Portugal. 


POST-WAR EXPANSION 


The progress and expansion has accelerated 
rapidly since the end of the last war. From 
the beginning of 1947 to the end of 1952, 
telephone plant, cables, and other equipment 
has been shipped to Portugal:to the value of 
£2 million, and out of this total £450,000 
was shipped in 1952. In addition, 70,000 
Contos, say, £800,000, of a variety of 
materials has been purchased in Portugal. 
The expansion cx well-established industries 
and the development of new ones in Portugal, 
particularly in the last two or three years, 
enables our administration to make more 
purchases there and in 1952 alone the value 
of these amounted to some £187,600. 


Portugal is not in a position to manufacture 
the highly specialised technical plant which 
a modern telephone service demands. This is 
understandable, as the present-day standard 
of electrical and mechanical efficiency of such 
intricate and sensitive equipment has only 
been evolved out of years of investigation and 
scientific research and the lifetime studies and 
skill of engineers and craftsmen. ‘Neverthe- 
less there is an increasing variety of accessory 
and ancillary equipment and supplies of a 
general nature which we can and are most 
happy to purchase in Portugal. 


For one reason or another, therefore, our 
policy regarding purchases of materials is 
bilateral. The company helps in the produc- 
tivity of both Great Britain and Portugal, 
which strengthens the industrial and commer- 
cial relationships between the two countries 
as a whole. 


GENERAL PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY 


Conversations by telephone go back to the 
days of Graham Bell, who invented the tele- 
phone in 1876. Your company does not date 
back that far, but it was only 11 years later, 
in 1887, when it began operations in Portugal 
by taking over the rights to do so from the 
Edison Gower Bell Telephone Company of 
Europe Limited, 


The first few telephone conversations of 
those days in. Lisbon have grown to 160 
million conversations over our two systems in 
Lisbon and Oporto during the year 1952 and, 
at December 31st last, telephone stations had 
increased from only a few to 119,353. In 
1952 alone we were able to add 10,160 new 
stations, a record for the company in any one 
year, and the growth goes on steadily. 


In my statement last year, I said that work 
was well advanced on Graca; a new main 
exchange in the busy north-eastern “area of 
Lisbon, The building was completed, enab- 
ling installation work to go ahead and, . 


g 


the end of the year, final tests were being 
made. The exchange equipment, which was 
manufactured by the Automatic Telephone 
and Electric Company of Liverpool, ani the 
cable plant by the British Insulated Cu \len- 
der’s Cables of Prescot, was wholly ins: illed 
by your company’s engineering stall in 
Lisbon, On January 24th last, Graca was 
cut into service providing an initial number 
of 10,000 exchange lines and an ultimate 
capacity of 20,000. The cost of this new 
Lisbon exchange, together with its equip- 
ment for interworking in other existing 
exchanges, amounted to 38,000 Contos, 
about £472,000 sterling. 


The importance of this new exchange 
created considerable interest in London and 
Portugal and the London Financial Times 
sent a representative to Portugal to report 
upon the country generally. A reprint of the 
article on Graca, as it appeared in the 
Financial Times, was circulated to al! stock 
holders on February 18th last. 


Once again the company was honoured by 
the attendance of the Minister of Communi- 
cations, Colonel Manuel Gomes de Araujo, 
who presided at the ceremony. Supporting 
the Minister were the British Ambassador, 
Sir Nigel Ronald, KCMG, CVO, the Civil 
Governor, the President of the Camara, and 
senior representatives of the Portuguese 
Government. Telephone Administration. 
Among the 150 guests were many other |cad- 
ing figures from government and municipal 
departments and banking and commercial 
and industrial circles. Before the ceremony 
many of the guests toured the exchange and 
inspected the equipment. 

Excellent speeches were made by the 
minister, the chairman of your board in 
Portugal, and the manager. ‘The 
ceremony and the speeches were recorded 
and relayed later in the evening over the 
national broadcasting networks. 


» MOST CREDITABLE ACHIEVEMEN| 


The technical cut-over took place success- 
fully at midnight, the whole operation ta! ing 
only 45 minutes—a remarkably short «ne 
when it is considered that it involved ‘hc 
complicated operation of transferring 0 

raca from three other main exchanges sonic 
6,300 telephone lines. The subscribers con- 
cerned were disconnected for only ninc 
minutes, and at that hour most of them were 
unaware of this. Tt was a most credil:)lc 
achievement, being the result of many mom's 
of ig and preparation and the app!..- 
tion of ong experience. ° 

We are all users of most public utility 
services—water, gas, electricity, transport 11d 
telephones—and those of us in the business 
know all too well that the spotlight of public 
opinion is constantly centred on our activitics. 

Operating as we do in a foreign country, 
the utmost care was taken to re the 
public for the change-over, Sivins many 
alterations in the telephone numbers of sub- 
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<cribers, and among the precautions adopted 
vere the publication of a mew directory well 
, advance, together with public announce- 
ents in the press and cinemas and on the 
reless. 
\luch to my regret, I was unable to attend 
pets: 6 myself, but your London 
-d and British technical specialists were 
represented. 


ULL OBJECTIVE NOT YET REACHED 


fore proceeding. to further matters, I 
~ the following translated paragraph from 
peech of HE the Minister of Communi- 
as at Graca as reported in the official 
vernment daily mewspaper, Diario da 


rhe anxiety of Portuguese to have a tele- 

« is clear evidence of the enormous 
omic impulse and civilising influences 

) have taken place in Portugal in the last 

few years, but it is not only a consequence of 
-elative economic prosperity but also of 

¢ political pattern and social calmness under 
the country is governed, lives and 

The APT, like the Portuguese 

( rnment Telephone Service, conforming 
‘o the general rule to-day obtaining in many 
-s—even the most prosperous: where 
lephone has for very long been widely 

have been pursuing for years their 

e to give prompt attention to all new 
plications. The truth is, however, for 
reasons, among which stands out the 

k provoked by five years of war after 

it took time to reconvert industries, 

hey have not yet reached © their 


We agree entirely with His Excellency the 

ter that our company has not yet 

hed its full objective. A telephone 

erating company can never stand still, and 

shall not be satisfied until we can meet 

the demand for service within a matter of 

of the receipt of applications. In 

common with a great number of other tele- 

i phone organisations in. various parts of the 
; world—Great Britain for one—the problem 
sa difficult one. The waiting list at Decem- 

ber 31, 1951, was 22,527, and, after adding 

10,160 new telephone stations during the year, 

which is the equivalent of 7,250 new sub- 
scribers, the waiting list at December 31, 

1952, was still 22,020, which is a reduction 


of 507 only. 


hat is the degree of demand with whith 
ve are confronted and which we are strenu- 
ously and with the best advice of our tele- 
phone experts endeavouring to meet. 


OUTLOOK FOR GOOD BUSINESS 


There is no limit to the outlook for good 
and solid business for your company in the 
future years, the tempo of eke} however, 
must be governed by engi ing practicali- 

s and the continuity of financial ability. 

We have every sympathy with the waiting 
“pplicants and we cam assure them and the 
Government that we fully recognise our 
odlgations to provide service. As a measure 
ol our activities we have since May 1, 1950, 
‘he date of the last tariff revision, to March 
1, 1953, added 30,000. mew stations arid, 

ce June, 1950, raised £2,250,000 of per- 

nent capital, 

For the benefit of the non-technical, how- 
‘ver, it should be realised that while periods 

acceleration are possible, to maintain 

’ over several years creates problerns 

‘volving land, buildings, operating standards 

< staffing of trained personnel, is un- 

‘conomic and costly to all concerned and 
can only result in a low level of service. 

The ability to obtain finance from time to 
ume can reasonably be expected provided 
‘hat operating condinhedis are right, and that 
‘he national and international situation at 
‘he ume is not adverse. It is quite another 


which cannot be proved in tech- 
ically, or to be in the 
interests of the telephone subscribers from 
the points of view of service and cost, and 
this is a situation we have successfully 
avoided. 

We promise the Government and the 
public as heretofore that we shall continue 
to use all our considerable technical resources 
at home and in Portugal, and all the financial 
resources available to us to reduce the waiting 
list in the shortest time possible. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 


The building and equipping of large 
modern exchanges is relatively spectacular 
and bears fruit for many years, but less 
spectacular although equally essential work 
must continue on reconstruction and main- 
tenance. The skill of our engineers in the 
re-use of recovered plant is most commend- 
able and our workshops staff in Lisbon and 


Oporto do a valuable job of repair and 
rehabilitation. 


Among the work on inside plant under- 
taken and satisfactorily completed, in addition 
to the Graca development, was the installa- 
tion of a 400-line extension at Olivais and 
the extension of Benfica and Estoril Ex- 
changes, all in Lisbon. In Oporto extensions 
were made to Lapa, Boavista, Foz, Mato- 
sinhos, Gala and Espinho Exchanges. In 
addition there was in both areas extensive 
work carried out on outside plant. Each 
telephone connected to an exchange must be 
made readily available to every other tele- 
phone on every other exchange in the system. 


In short, the capital expansion programme 
was satisfactorily completed within the time 
limit we had set ourselves and with very few 
additions to staff and workpeople. 


The telephone rates paid by subscribers in 
your company’s system consist of a fixed 
monthly rental, plus the cost of calls on a 
graduated and reducing scale, according to 
usage. It will readily be appreciated that the 
calling rate is of paramount importance as 
one of the factors in the total revenue earned 
by the company. 


The calling rate fluctuates with the seasons 
of the year, but the average per day per sub- 
scriber is about 5.75 effective calls in Lisbon 
and 4.80 in Oporto. 


We have to keep a close check on the 
figures, particularly as new subscribers com- 
ing on to the system, especially those of the 
residential category, are generally smail users 
of the service, which tends to bring down 
the overall average of the calling rate. 


Constant review of rates therefore is always 
necessary not only because of the rising heavy 
cost of telephone plant and general expenses 
but because of the average fall in revenue per 
subscriber, which becomes more noticeable 
with the increasing number of smaller users. 


At the present time, however, it can be 
said that the Lisbon and Oporto subscribers 
are enjoying an efficient and inexpensive 
telephone service. 


FINANCE 


Last year I referred to the basis of finance 
which your company has adopted by which 
Telephone and General Trust provide the 
temporary unsecured loans for plant and 
equipment until such time as we can call for 
permanent capital. By June, 1952, the total 
borrowings from the Trust had reached 
£400,000, and it became desirable to make an 
issue of ordinary shares for the purpose of 
r ing the loan and providing a balance in 
hand. By the end of 1952 we had £73,967 
cash on deposit, but this has been used and 
recently we have again recommenced tem- 
porary borrowings from the Trust. 

It is therefore proposed at the n 
annual general meeting to create an 
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1,400,000 ordinary shares, bringing the total 
of unissued ordinary share capital up to 
£1,550,000 in readiness to issue in whole or 
in part at such times as the board may 


We have to consider constantly the future 
as the placing of orders must be made well 
in advance of service, particularly for ex- 
change equipment which, owing to its intri- 
cate nature, requires many months of engi- 
neering and manufacture. 


LONG-TERM PLANNING ESSENTIAL 


Long-term planning is essential and the 
closest co-ordination between the operating 
company, the consultants, and manufacturers 
at home must be maintained throughout pro- 
duction if the finished equipment is to pass 
the stringent tests which must be made 
upon it, 

Your board has authorised the placing of 
orders for materials of substantial value, and 
during 1953 it is proposed to carry out exten- 
sions to a number of exchanges and to 
develop and improve the service generally. 


Fortunately, your company, through its 
group connections, can depend on the finan- 
cial assistance of Telephone and General 
Trust Limited, and, on the manufacturing 
side, Automatic Telephone and Electric Com- 
pany, Limited, and British Insulated Callen- 
der’s Cables Limited for the supply of 
exchange equipment and cables. In addition, 
there is a service company, a subsidiary of 
Telephone Trust, which includes among its 
personnel qualified engineers and technicians 
and men with years of experience in other 
branches of telephone supervision and 
management. 


The feputation and technical organisation 
of our British group is widely known in Por- 
tugal, inside and outside the Government, 
and they recognise and appreciate the advan- 
tages to be gained from the combined 
resources and sersvjces which the group is abie 
to offer. 


PORTUGAL 


In Portugal’s economic affairs the past year 
was marked by the announcement early in 
September of the six-year economic plan, the 
object of which is the industrial and agricul- 
tural development of Portugal and her over- 
seas territories, while at the same time under- 
taking additional public works. 


It is estimated that the cost of this plan 
when completed will be 134 million contos, 
which at the present rate of exchange is, in 
round figures, the equivalent of £168 million. 
Of this, £93 million is allocated to Conti- 
nental Portugal and £75 million to the 
overseas territories. 


In Continental Portugal it is proposed to 
develop agriculture through irrigation, in- 
crease hydro-electric power, to complete 
industrial projects already begun and create 
others, and to improve all forms of com- 
munications. 

Of the £93 million, £41 million will go to 
industry, including the largest single item of 
development, the production and distribution 
of electricity, to which £30 million has been 
allocated. 


In the overseas territories natural resources 
will be harnessed through the development of 
electric power, irrigation, and land settlement. 
At the same time improvements will be made 
to roads, railways, seaports, and air com- 
munications. 

This plan represents a mobilisation of the 
national -acmgalhg a scale oe is — 
in the history of Portugal is typica 
the courageous ernment of the Estado 
Novo—the Néw State, which was instituted 
in 1933. 


As the is gradually brought into opera- 
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benefit from greater productivity, which will 
be reflected in the additional demands on the 
public services, and in our case the tele- 
phones, with increasing business to them 
all. 


FAVOURABLE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


As a result of Portugal’s favourable balance 
of payments in recent years, it became necés- 
sary early in 1952 for the Government to 
restrict exports to many countries in western 
Europe in an. attempt to reduce the increasing 
credit balance which they held against other 
European Payments Union countries. By the 
end of the year these measures had met with 
success and many of the restrictions imposed 
earlier were lifted. 


As a member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation, Portugal is playing her part in 
building up military and naval power 
sufficient for her needs and responsibility 
and, whilst making a substantial contribution, 
is happily in a position to achieve this end 
without. serious disruption of her economic 
life. 

This carefully devised economic plan is in 
sequence to the general reconstruction plan 
which has achieved successful results over a 
number of years, 


On April 27, 1928, HE Dr. Antonio de 
Oliveira Salazar was appointed Minister of 
Finance in Portugal and four years later, in 
1932, he became Prime Minister. Through 
all the subsequent years, which include those 
of the greatest World War, His Excellency’s 
courageous and successful leadership of his 
country has been admired and respected by 
all Christian countries. 


Portugal in size is a small continental 
country, but its geographical situation places 
it on the main air routes of Europe, Africa, 
and North and South America and, among 
its vast overseas territories, are the islands of 
the Azores, the strategic value of which is 
outstanding. 


The importance, therefore, nationally and 
internationally of calm and_ unfaltering 
leadership in Portugal requires no emphasis. 

In addition to his political leadership and 
social reforms, Dr Salazar has performed 
financial miracles with his successive budge- 
tary balances, consolidation of national debt 
and in transforming the escudo into one of 
the hardest currencies in present-day 
monetary spheres. 

I am sure that I have your endorsement of 
the cablegram I sent to His Excellency on 
April 27th last, paying tribute to his courage, 
high principles and_ self-sacrificing example 
and expressing the hope that he will be 
spared for a great number of years to lead 
and guide the destinies of Portugal. 


VISITS 


In October last I paid a visit to Portugal 
and during my stay was once again received 
most cordially by the Prime Minister, HE 
Dr Antonio de Oliveira Salazar. I was able 
to discuss with him many of the problems 
which confront an active company like ours, 
and I found, as always on the many occasions 
when he has received me, that His Excellency 
has a keen perception and understanding of 
our affairs and problems. 


During my stay I had a series of meetings 
with a number of Ministers of the Govern- 
ment, namely, the Ministers.of Communica- 
tions, Presidency, Ultramar (Overseas), 
Foreign Affairs and Corporations and with 
the Director-General of the Ministry of 
Information. 


In all the meetings I sensed an atmosphere 
of friendliness and good feeling towards the 
telephone company and I was gratified to 
have this further evidence of satisfaction with 
the earnest endeavour we are putting into 
Portugal in expanding and developing the 


telecommunications within the areas of our 
operations. 


PERSONNEL 


Your company has good friends in Portugal - 


and is particularly fortunate in its advisers. 
The chairman of the board in Portugal, 
Engenheiro Antonio Branco Cabral, and our 
legal adviser, Doctor Antonio Bustorff Silva, 
in spite of their other business activities, do 
not spare themselves in the furtherance of 
the company’s interests. 


The other directors of the board in Lisbon 
are ever ready with their support and advice 
based on their specialised knowledge of the 
country. 


In Oporto, we have Snr. Antonio d’Oliveira 
Calem, CBE, who is one of the leading indus- 
trial personalities of that city, and his wide 
business experience is available at all. times. 


Our general manager, Mr R. S. Thorp, has 
grown up in the company and is in his 
twenty-eighth year of service. He has mas- 
tered all sections of operating management, 
and he is a practical engineer and technician 
with long years of experience to draw on. He 
is invaluable to the company, has earned 
excellent standing in Portugal, and your Lon- 
don and Portugal directors have complete 
confidence in him. 


In Oporté we have Mr J. C. C. Mitchell in 
charge, who has been with the company for 
about 23 years and who was appointed 
manager in January, 1951. He fits into the 
scheme of things there admirably. In these 
and the numerous senior executives and de- 
partmental heads, British and Portuguese, you 
can be assured that your company has a first- 
class team. 


Good administration and organisation, how- 
ever, is not alone sufficient ; it requires the 
backing of specialised trained staff and able 
workpeople, men and women of good will and 
willing spirit. 

Like all concerns at home and abroad, we 
have our staff problems, but in all sincerity 
I can state that our people of all ranks, and 
there are in Portugal some 3,300, respond 
most loyally to the maximum consideration 
which it is our policy to show to them all, 


within the limits of the company’s economic 
and financial capacity. 


I thank them for their services which have 
brought us through another year of activity, 
and in this I include my colleagues on the 
London board and the London staff, whose 
standard of efficiency, I can assure you, is 
maintained at a high level. 





BRITISH OXYGEN 
COMPANY 


INCREASED SALES IN ALL 
DEPARTMENTS 


MR J. S. HUTCHISON ON THE 
OUTLOOK 


The sixty-seventh ordinary annual general 
meeting of the British Oxygen Company, 
Limited, was held on May 14th, in London. 

Mr J. S. Hutchison (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: 


The year 1952 benefited from an unusual 
coincidence of favourable circumstances re- 
sulting in an increase in consolidated profit 
after depreciation, of £732,000. This in- 
crease was composed firstly of profit accruing 
directly from development work of recent 


years, secondly of materially i profits 


of overscas and home associated companies ’ 
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and thirdly, and to a less extent, of increaseq 


earnings home business where a satis. 
factory and steady increase in sales helped to 
offset increased costs and still give modest 
additional profit. 


The ordinary stock dividends this year 
absorb rather less than half the earnings of 
the year available for the equity capital and 
therefore take full cognisance of our particy- 
lar need for retention of profit to assist jn 
the capital development which is so promi. 
nent a feature with us. At the same time a 
modest increase is afforded to ordinary stock. 
holders who have met several calls for addi- 
tional capital in the seven years period during 
which their dividend has been static and in 
which our profits have increased materially 
and steadily. 


INCREASED HOME TRADING 


We experienced an increase in sales last 
year which was general to all departments, 
was above our anticipation and was of a very 
steady and gratifying nature. Despite further 
heavy increases in costs affecting the whole 
of our output, and largely as the result of 
plants operating steadily at full load, we have 
emerged with a margin of additional profit 
on home trading although that margin is 
not proportionate to the additional output. 


I am glad to say that there has been a 
notable development in the use of Argon in 
the various manual and mechanised methods 
of welding of non-ferrous metals and certain 
alloy steels which cannot easily be welded 
in other ways. 


TAXATION 


The encouragement given by the Budget 
to industry and to individuals should have 
important practical and psychological effects 
in leading to a more settled position and in 
restoring incentive. On the all important 
matter of reduction of costs, a first step is 
taken with the Purchase Tax changes and 
this I hope may lead on soon to a position 
where we are once more enabled to pass on 
to industry the benefits of larger scale pro- 
duction which in recent times have been 
nullified by constant and heavy cost increases, 


It is heartening indeed to find that the 
serious difficulties imposed by very high taxa- 
tion on the development of industry for the 
benefit of the nation by greater exports, 
greater efficiency or greater employment, are 
being given the fullest measure of relief 
which it appears possible to give at present 
and that there is indication of the will to 
tackle the more fundamental problem of the 
pattern of industrial taxation which so very 
badly requires attention. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


We had a propitious year overseas in 1952 
in that the total of our profits from overseas 
sources increased materially and almost every 
individual unit, large or small, contributed 
to the increase. 


PROSPECTS 


I am glad to say that from the information 
so far available we have made a good start 
this year both at Home and Overseas despite 
any trade inhibitions still obtaining. I con- 
fidently expect that we shall finish 1953 with 
considerably enhanced group output and that 
it will be for us a year of considerable general 
advance. 


Our profits come from many trading 
sources in many countries and are subject to 
many possible happeni The field for 


variation is wide but nevertheless I am firmly 
optimistic as to the outcome for 1953 and I 
am very hopeful of being able to present 
good profits to you again next year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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YEAR OF CONTINUED PROGRESS 
NEW LIFE ASSURANCES EXCEED £5 million 


fhe one hundred and twenty-eighth 
annual general meeting of the company, was 
held. on May 13th, in Edinburgh. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr Hugh Watson, 
WS. circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


Since the last annual general meeting, 
Lieut Colonel the Hon Sir Piers Legh has 
been appointed to the London board in 
succession to Sir Ulick Alexander, who 
resigned on taking up residence in Southern 
Rhodesia. The chairman expressed gratitude 
to Mr Jackson Dodds, who had been chair- 
man of the Canadian board since its forma- 
tion and who has intimated his wish to retire, 
for the guidance and help which he gave to 
the company during the formative years of 
the Canadian branch and welcomed Mr L. S. 
Mackersy, the President of the Imperial Bank 
of Canada, who has joined the Canadian 
board. 


Regret was expressed at the death of Dr 
Frank G. Donovan, who was, until recently, 
the chairman of the board in Melbourne, 
Australia, and of Mr David Roberts, who 
was the joint underwriter of the associated 
company, the Maritime Insurance Company, 
Limited, of Liverpool, with which company 
he had served over fifty years. The chairman 
also referred to the appointment of Mr 
Reginald H. Jones as underwriter of the 
“ Maritime.” 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


During 1952 new life assurances exceeded 
£5 million for the first time in the company’s 
history. Over 40 per cent of this total was 
connected with group or individual pension 
arrangements. In addition deferred annuities 
exceeding £550,000 per annum were effected 
in connection with group pension schemes. 
These figures illustrate the success which has 
attended the setting up of a special depart- 
ment to handle the growing and complex 
business of pension schemes, and they reflect 
the excellent service the company is able to 
offer the public in this connection. It can 
be said with confidence that the company is 
well equipped to handle all types of pension 
arrangements and to keep abreast of any 
developments in this class of business. 


_ The life premium income increased from 
£1,182,607 in 1951 to £1,286,360 in 1952, 
Chese figures do not include single or annual 
premiums amounting to £790,447 in respect 
of deferred annuities which are included 
under the heading “Consideration for 
Annuities.” During the year there was 
a small increase in the amount paid in 
respect of claims by death, but mortality 
experience continued to be favourable and 
the claims were well within the expected 
figures. At the end of the year the life 
assurance and annuity fund stood at 


416,405,171 compared with £15,495,362 at 
the end of 1951, ee 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The fire premium income during the 
1952 exceeded £5,250,000,- which peat. 
tutes a new record for the company. 
“oe tieien in — premiums amounted 
er as it was not necessary 
to make such a large addition to the provision 


MR HUGH WATSON’S REVIEW 


for unexpired risks as required a year ago, 
the very satisfactory profit of over £458,000 
resulted in the fire account for transfer to 
the profit and loss account. 


To provide for unexpired risks in respect 
of the substantial amount of our fire business 
in North ica which is written for a term 
of years with the premium payable in 
advance, it was considered prudent to 
transfer £150,000 from the profit and loss 
account to the additional reserve in the fire 
revenue account. The result of this is to 
maintain a very strong fire fund, which now 
amounts to approximately £4,395,000 and 
represents over 83 per cent of the premiums 
for the year. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The premium income in the accident and 

meral account increased by over £214,000, 

ringing the total to over £1,591,000. While 
part of this increase resulted from higher 
premiums for certain classes of business 
where the claims experience has been un- 
favourable (and in particular motor insur- 
ance) part is due to new business secured in 
sections of the accident account which have 
proved most satisfactory from an under- 
writing point of view during recent years. 


Continuing efforts are being made to im- 
prove the experience in the motor account, 
and it is encouraging to report that our 
claims ratio for motor insurance in the home 
field has been materially better than during 
1951. It is hoped that adequate rating and 
prudent underwriting will soon enable the 
company to feel the whole of the motor 
account is firmly established on a basis which 
will produce a reasonable rate of profit on 
the transaction of this class of business. 


The increase of over £214,000 in the pre- 
miums made it necessary to set aside an 
additional amount of over £107,000 to pro- 
vide for unexpired risks which as hitherto 
have been based on 50 per cent of the total 
premiums for the year. While a 50 cent 
provision imposes a strain on a rapidly grow- 
ing account, the board take the view that 
they should continue to follow the company’s 
well-established practice and, to cover the 
consequent deficit, £55,222 has been trans- 
ferred from the profit and loss account. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The marine business is mainly handled by 
the associated company, the Maritime Insur- 
ance Company Limited of Liverpool. A year 
ago reference was made both to the keen 
rates in the marine market and also to the 
very careful selection of business which is 
exercised. These factors have resulted in a 
diminution in the premium income amount- 
ing to £23,804 compared with the peak figures 
of 1951. 


A profit amounting to £95,000 in respect 
of the year 1950 and previous years has been 
transferred to the profit and loss account. 
Abnormal! weather conditions and other fac- 
tors have resulted in a series of quite substan- 
tial marine losses during the latter months 
of 1952 and the early months of 1953. While 
these naturally do not affect the results for 
1951 and earlier years, it was felt prudent 
to increase the marine fund, which now 
exceeds {£2 million. 


~ 


INVESTMENTS 


The year was distinguished in the invest- 
ment world by a continued decline of British 
stock market prices in the earlier months 
until the Government’s policy of higher 
money rates produced the effect of a freer 
economy and helped in the lowering of 
commodity prices. The recovery during the 
second half of the year did not restore market 
values to the levels of the 1951 year end, and 
the sum of £270,000 was transferred out of 
the life account to investment reserve. Most 
of the drop in market values has heen 
recovered as a result of the further rise. which 
has taken place since the end of the year. 
A large part of the depreciation suffered in 
recent years will be regained through the 
maturity of redeemable securities. 


The yield on the life and annuity fund for 
1952 amounted to £4 12s. 11d. per cent gross 
and {3 13s. 5d. per cent net. These figures 
constitute an increase during the year of 
Is. lld. per cent and Is, 9d. per cent 
respectively. 


DIVIDEND 


The board have for some time had it very 
much in mind that the rate of dividend being 
received by the shareholders remained lower 
than it was before the war. A small increase 
in the dividend was made at the end of 1951 
but this still left the dividend below the 
prewar figure. Having regard to inflationary 
trends and the raising of salaries, wages and 
costs generally, the directors have felt an 
obligation to restore, if mot to increase, the 
prewar dividend as quickly as possible. 


In keeping this matter in mind the con- 
servative policy of the company has been 
continually observed with the feeling that an 
increase in dividend rate should not be made 
without some reasonable assurance it could 
be continued. 


It is pleasing to report that the encour- 
aging increase in interest earnings, coupled 
with the favourable fire underwriting experi- 
ence and what is considered to be the 
inherent strength of the fire, accident and 
marine accounts, have convinced the board 
that the company can reasonably increase the 
dividend to 35 per cent, and the meeting was 
ask to approve the appropriate resolution. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr Watson concluded: “I wish to say 
a few words of thanks and appreciation. 


We are indebted to Mr Geddes who, in 
the course of several visits to the USA and 
Canada in connection with other business, 
made contact with our representatives and 
was of considerable service to the company 
in consequence, Similarly our thanks are 
due to Sir John Gilmour who visited Aus- 
tralia, Canada and the USA. Visits of this 
kind are not only useful in connection with 
specific matters which may be under con- 
sideration, but also serve a valuable purpose 
in keeping the board and management closely 
in touch with the company’s affairs overseas. 


I also wish to make special reference to 
the services rendered to the company by our 
loyal and hard-working officials and staff at 
home and abroad. Accompanied by the 
general manager I have been able toe visit 
most of the principal branches of the com- 
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pany in Great Britain and I have been much 
impressed by the enthusiasm, loyalty and 
energy displayed by the officials and staff 
both senior and junior. I have also had 
opportunities in the course of conferences 
and meetings at head office of recognising 
the harmonious relationship between staff, 
management and board throughout the com- 
pany. 

I also want to say a particular word about 
our officials and staff overseas, They will 
appreciate it is not possible to maintain con- 
tinuous personal contact with them but they 
may rest assured their progress is being 
constantly watched and their work is fully 
appreciated, 

We are also very grateful to the staffs of 
our associated companies and we value highly 
the services and support which we receive 
from local directors and agents throughout 
the world.” 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


ORIENT STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


HIGHER EARNINGS OFFSET BY 
INCREASED COSTS 


The fifry-third annual general meeting of 
Orient Steam Navigation Company, Limited, 
was held on May 11th in London. 


Mr A. I. Anderson first paid tribute to the 
late Sir Alan Anderson and to Mr I. C. 
Geddes, who, although remaining on the 
board, had retired from the chair during the 
year 

The working profit was £590,671, a re- 
duction of £553,258 on that of last year. 
Higher aggregate voyage earnings had been 
more than offset by increased running costs. 

The directors recommended a dividend of 
24. per cent, tax free, and a special distribu- 
tion of 3d. per share on profits realised on 
investments. Although these were less than 
last year, they were payable on the increased 
capital, and the combined amount was some- 
what more than last year. 


A more realistic basis for taxation must 
eventually be found which based depreciation 
allowances on replacement instead of first 
costs. Orcades, completed in 1949, cost 
£3,500,000 ; Orsova would cost about 
£5,500,000 when completed in 1954. On 
existing building prices and taxation, Orcades 
would have to earn an additional £4 million 
over her first cost to pay for her replacement. 


Building and operating costs were 3 to 34 
times what they were in 1939.. That fares 
were barely double was due to ships making 
more voyages a year, with higher load factors. 
Since 1947 Australian wages had doubled, 
while fares only rose by a quarter. 


The increasingly seasonal nature of the 
Australian passenger traffic could partly be 
offset by alternative employment of ships in 
the off-season. Cruises were still popular, 
and there would be two experimental voyages 
from Australia to the Pacific Coast of North 
America next year, followed by others if these 
were successful. 


The price of oil had been a heavy burden 
im 1952, when a ship’s fuel bill alone had 
nearly equalled her total operating costs in 
1939, 


Referring to cargo, Mr Anderson said that 
the increases in freight rates since the war 
had not covered the enormous increase in 
building, operating and handling costs. 


Mz Anderson concluded by thanking the 
staff and saying that the popularity of the 
Orient Line was a measure of their efficiency. 
The award of the CBE to Captain Kennedy, 
marine superintendent, had given universal 
pleasure. 


The report was adopted, 
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NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE | 


GREATER CONFIDENCE IN STERLING 
ECONOMIC UNCERTAINTIES REVIEWED 


LORD BRAND ON GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


The hundred and forty-third annual 
general meeting of the North British & 
Mercantile Insurance Company Limited, 
was held on May 7th at the Registered Office 
of the Company, 64, Princes Street, Edin- 
burgh 2. 


The Rt Hon Lord Brand, CMG, DCL 
(chairman of the General Court of Directors) 
presided. 


The chairman said: I should like, as I 
have done for the last few years, to add at 
this meeting a few remarks to what you 
have already read in my statement which has 
been circulated to all of you. 


We have had a very excellent year in 1952, 
for which we have to thank our general 
manager and our staff in this country and 
thank equally those who are responsible for 
the management of our widespread affairs in 
the United States where we have so large a 
proportion of our business, and in Canada, 
Australia and elsewhere. As I said in my 
statement, I had the good fortune last 
summer to be able to see our representatives 
right across Canada and the United States 
and I found the experience intensely interest- 
ing and also very encouraging. 


PROSPECTS OF 1953 


I hesitate to say much about the prospects 
of 1953. They ought to be, and I hope will 
be, equally good, but there are many un- 
certainties, uncertainty as to what is really 
the policy of the new Soviet Government : 
uncertainty too about the future financial 
economic and tariff policy of the new United 
States Administration. Moreover, it seems 
more uncertain now than at any time since 
the end of the war whether prices are going 
to go on rising or whether they may fall, 
whether inflation is to continue in most 
countries, or is now checked ; whether to use 
an American expression. a bubble on the 
boom may appear in the United States and 
whether that bubble might burst and a 
recession take its place. The new Administra- 
tion is fully aware of the circumstances, and 
I am sure is likely to take all precautionary 
measures. Mr Butler’s budget has been 
framed, I think, on the assumption that we 
have unused productive capacity as well as 
unused manpower. They are tinused because 
there is a falling off in effective demand. On 
the other hand, the savings of the community 
in 1952 have increased. He believes there- 
fore that he can safely make remission of 
taxation which will tend to increase demand 
and count also on real savings being avail- 
able to meet the very large government ex- 
penditure “below the line” without infla- 
tionary effect. He relies on any such effect 
being counteracted by increased production. 
Deflation, whether arising from internal or 
external causes would be serious and we are 
and shall be always open to the influence of 
external events. But even more serious 
might be inflation, such as would for instance 
be. proton by wholesale increases in wages 
—if our products were then rendered more 
costly in relation to the costs of other coun- 
tries’ products. I do not think, however, that 
anyone can read Mr Butler’s speech without 
feeling his spirits rise at even the hope being 
expressed that we can in his phe: 5 “ step 


out from the confines of restriction to the 


almost forgotten but beckoning prospects of 
_ endeavour and greater reward for 
ort.” 


DIFFICULTIES CONFRONTING 111: 
COUNTRY 


This country is, however, still faced with 
numerous difficulties, which can only be {: ully 
overcome by years of effort, leading to 4 
greater output of wealth and thereby to 4 
large reduction in the real weight of the ex. 
tortionate taxation under which we s:azver 
and also to the accumulation of larger 
savings. Other countries, and particularly 
Germany, suffer from a much more acute 
shortage of capital than we do and it wil! be 
instructive to compare their progres 
the years in relation to ours. Let us | 
that ours is at least as good. 


We must all be extremely glad to sc 


over 


e Sure 


that 


sterling has raised its head quite a lot in the 
last year. That is largely because the world 
thinks it is justified in having much vreater 


confidence in us. We have still got to prove 
that confidence is justified. We have got 
largely to increase our exports, if we are to 
have the surplus on our overall balance of 
payments of £300 millions and more which 
our authorities estimate (and rightly in my 
opinion) that we require. To do this in a 
buyers’ market requires-no mean effort {rom 
everyone—employer and employee—engaged 
in the export market. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


A final uncertainty will hang over 1 


is 
country if, and so long as, one great Party 
in the state continues to have as it ief 
aim a fundamental alteration in the character 
of our industrial structure by an indefinite 
extension of Government ownership. We 
suffer from many illusions these days, one 
being that progress and prosperity are to be 
looked for in this direction, yet from al! that 


we read in the press and from the pens of 
eminent Opposition leaders this appears to 
be what we may be threatened with if the 
Labour party again gets into power. It is 
true that industry may find private and inst- 
tutional savings inadequate under our present 
taxation. But government ownership does 
nothing to ease this deficiency. A govern- 
ment has no savings of its own. It can only 
secure them out of the taxation of its citizens 
in either their private or corporate capacity 
or by borrowing from them. Nor can 4 
Government or its Boards or Authorities ever 
acquire that vast mass of knowledge accumu- 
lated in the multifarious experience 0! 1's 

ucing and trading citizens, though this 
act may be neglected by doctrinaires either 
through ignorance or well-meaning 
intellectual arrogance. 


VITAL IMPORTANCE OF EXPORT TRADE 


I venture to make these remarks fer 
because they bear on this vital matter o! our 
export trade as well as on many other con- 


articles, from jet planes and heavy electri-al 
machinery downwards to the smallest artic'cs 
of international commerce of a kind which 
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herever they may be im the world to buy 
wt 7h have to sell—in other words, to be 


Wi 


expert salesmen ao ge The task of 
roduction may well the easiest. As we 


ow, vast armament production 1S easy 
irtime, because an unlimited market is 
without question for all that can be 
ced. But that is emphatically not the 
vith us now. Moreover, often, perhaps 
lly. this function of salesmanship re- 
. a lifetime’s, or at least years of know- 
ind experience of the particular trade 
estion and of the world. “ Merchant- 

an expert and often an almost 
.al art, and that it should be well done 
ntial to us. 


-s anyone suppose that all this should 
task of the British Government or its 
I and Authorities or be supervised by 
t} ‘ish Parliament, grossly overburdened 
Q Jready is? Nationalisation of public 
uti may be carried through without great 
harm. though as we know without great good, 
but nationalisation of industries engaged in 
exporting would for the reasons that I have 
ventured to mention, and for many others 
which I cannot refer to here, be definitely 
hampering to success in the tasks which it is 

‘] we should successfully accomplish. This 
r | in no Party spirit but out of a strong 
personal convietion that the public is entitled 
te ir all arguments on this very important 
question, 

On the motion by the Chairman, seconded 
hy The Hon. Arthur O. Crichton, the report 
and accounts were approved and adopted. 
Proceedings terminated with a cordial vote of 
thanks to the chairman and directors, pro- 
posed by Mr. Alexander Harrison, CA. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


PARKINSON & COWAN, 
LIMITED 


A DIFFICULT YEAR © 
SIR GEORGE JESSEL’S ADDRESS 


rhe fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Parkinson & Cowan, Limited, was held on 
May &th in London, 

Sir George Jessel, Bt., MC, the chairman, 
in the course of his address, said : 1952 was 
a poor year for the light engineering industry 
in general and your company’s fortunes fol- 
lowed the general trend: Our consolidated 
trading profit was £355,422 (£521,745 in 
1951), We preserved the company’s austere 
depreciation policy by charging £128,421 for 
this item (£114,545 im 1951). Your directors 
reccommend that we repeat our 1951 ordinary 
dividend of 7 per cent, but the bonus of 2 per 

innot be added on this occasion. There 

vill then be £25,505 available to imcrease the 
y-forward of the group to £219,424. Our 
ver for 1952 was littl changed from 

{ the preceding year, but the sudden 

of a buyer’s market led to intensive 
cuuion and a narrowing of profits. Our 
nterests suffered heavy loss due to 
nued decline in raw material values, and 
national demand for gas appliances fell 

y from the level of the preceding year. 

urrent assets exceed our liabilities by 
s4,000 and our net fixed assets now stand 
37,000, compared with £679,000 last 


NEW PRODUCTS 


_ | he strength of our business is measured 
'y 'he quality of our new products, and 1953 

‘| be a vintage year for our group, for we 

‘| introduce to our customers several en- 
“rely new products, same of which embody 
ladically new technical conceptions. We 
‘hall shortly introduce the Renown. Mark V 
*\ cooker, which we believe to be the finest 


domestic cooker yet built in Britain. We 
shall also before the year ends introduce a 
gas heated washing machine incorporating 
conceptions of radical novelty which we 
believe will assure it a-solid place in a market 
which is capable of great extension. We shall 
also introduce a new gas water heater which 
has been under development for five years 
and which combines the best American prac- 
tice with some basic inventions of our own. 
We claim that this apparatus will provide a 
domestic hot water service by gas at low fuel 
costs with perfect control and with the lowest 
maintenance expenses ever known. In our 
gas, electricity and water meter business we 
have new products in advanced development 
which will enable us to face world competi- 
tion with solid confidence. In the specialised 
engineering field we are introducing a range 
of control devices produced under licence 
from the American Robertshaw Company 
which have attained a world-wide reputation. 
To these projects and many others we have 
devoted large sums of money and great effost. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1953 


1953 started badly, but indications are that 
business is improving. 

I have said that 1953 will be a vintage year 
for new products, but the wine of vintage 
years is not drunk until later, and I cannot 
at this stage hold out expectation that 1953 
will show substantial improvement | over 
1952. I can, however, say that the oppor- 
tunities before your company are as stimu- 
lating as they ever were, and we look ahead 
with confidence. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 

The retiring directors, Mr W. H. Dimsdale 
and Mr E. C. Woodall, were re-elected, and 
the chairman concluded with a tribute to the 


managing director, Mr H. P. Barker, and to 
the staff and workpeople. 





FAGLE STAR INSURANCE 


The annual general meeting of Eagle Star 
Insurance Company Limited will be held on 
June 5th. 


The following is a summary of the state- 
ag by the chairman, Sir Brian Mountain, 


The 1952 accounts show continued pro- 
gress and expansion in all departments both 
at home and overseas. 


Life new business was the highest in the 
company’s history, new sums assured (net) 
being over £54 million. The premium 
income in the Life and Annuity Fund has 
increased from £3,500,000 in 1947 to over 
£9 million in 1952. The net rate of interest 
earned in the current life and annuity fund 
increased by 3s. lld, to £3 17s. 11d. per cent. 


Fire business resulted in a record profit 
of £350,000 representing 10.75 per cent of 
the premium income. Fire premium income 
has advanced by approximately {1 million 
in the last two years. 


Accident premium income continued to 
expand, now exceeding £6,400,000 showing 
£25,000 profit. 


The Marine fund is £1,937,330, or 110.7 
per cent of premiums after transferring 
£125,000 to profit and loss. Aviation busi- 
ness is showing satisfactory results. 


_In profit and loss the net income from 
investments is £422,229. Profit for the year 
amounts to £410,112 and a final ordinar 
dividend of Is. per share is recomme ; 
making 4s. 6d. per share for the year com- 
pared with 4s. for 1951. The amount carried 
forward amounts to £1,388,061, an increase 
of £81,646. 

The total premium income is now nearly 
£21 million. Assets exceed £74} million. 


’ 
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FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT 
AND CENTURY 
INSURANCE 


MR H.-G. TANNER’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the Friends’ 
Provident and Century Life Office was heid 
on May 13th in London. Mr Herbert G. 
Tanner, JP, the chairman, said: 

A. Gray Pickard retires from the board. 
He was appointed in 1939. We shall miss 
his friendly co-operation. 

Sir Oliver Franks, Lord Rowallan and 
Frederic Seebohm have been appointed to 
the board—all names which will be well 
known to you. We count ourselves as very 
fortunate in securing their co-operation, 


Two matters are outstanding in another 
year of progress. First, for the third time 
in this quinguennial period, the constantly 
growing strength of the life fund has enabled 
the directors to increase the interim rate of 
bonus, which now stands at 35s. per cent. 
Secondly, the gratifying increase in the 
“ Century ” dividend. 

Our life contracts under the participating 
tables will, with such an attractive rate and 
with such excellent prospects, commend 
theniselves more and more to members and 
agents and their friends. 


There has been continued growth in the 
volume and number of pension schemes. The 
life fund has reached the impressive figure 
of £30,500,000. There has been a further 
drop in the expense ratio. 


The continuous disability and sinking fund 
accounts give reason for satisfaction. 


The fire account is also good, and the fact 
that we have made a profit in every part of 
the world in which we operate is evidence 
of sound underwriting policy. 


The result in the accident department is 
not so good, but is better than last year. 
The heavy losses in our motor account re- 
ported at that time, appear to have been 
arrested, but the outlook at home and abroad 
continues to cause anxiety. 


Our overseas business continues to develop 
according to plan and the results are most 
encouraging. 

Accompanied by S. A. Mills, our secretary, 
I spent a few weeks last autumn in the 
United States and Canada. We had an 
opportunity of examining on the spot the 
plans which have been made to take advan- 
tage of the great development now in pro- 
gress in the Dominion of Canada. Canada is 
fortunate in its leadership at this time, both 
political and industrial, and will, I am con- 
vinced, maintain its great position in world 
affairs. 

The general manager has recently returned 
from a most successful visit to Australia. 
Our. organisation is growing im soundness 
and strength, even beyond our expectations. 

The market values of our quoted invest- 
ments at December 31st last exceeded the 
values im the balance sheet. We have made 
ample reserves against possible reduction in 
the values of unquoted investments. 


The yield during 1952 on the total 
“ Friends’ Provident ” funds before tax was 
at the rate of £5 10s. 6d. per cent, a few 
pence above that for the preceding year. We 
have. increased our holdings im British 
Government securities and also added to 
mortgages and debentures. 

In overseas investments closely associated 
with our imsurance activities outside the 
United Kingdom and Ireland, we have a 
total investment of about £6,500,000, or 13 
per cent of our group assets. 


The report was adopted. 
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ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


MR RUDOLPH E. F. DE TRAFFORD’S STATEMENT 


The Annual General Meeting of the Atlas 
Assurance Company Limited, will be held at 
the. Company’s Offices, 92, Cheapside, 
London, E.C.2, on Friday, May 29th. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment to shareholders by the chairman, Mr 
Rudolph E. F. de Trafford, OBE, on the 
report, accounts and balance sheets for the 
year. ended December 31, 1952: 


It goes without saying, of course, that the 
year 1952 was not without its problems but 
our results, though in some respects less 
satisfactory perhaps than in 1951, should 
not, I think, cause shareholders any disap- 
pointment. 


One feature of immediate interest, and 
which I hope has fuller meaning, is that, in 
certain directions, a slowing down in the rate 
of expansion of our premium income seems 
to be perceptible and this is something that 
is not unwelcome. The truth is, of course, 
that whilst development, inspired by our 
own efforts, has played an appropriate part 
in the expansion which has taken place 
during the postwar years, it is circumstances 
beyond our control that have played the 
greater part. I have in mind, it will be un- 
derstood, the fall in the purchasing power of 
money in terms of all other things—goods, 
property of all kinds and services. Whether 
the apparent change in momentum is no 
more than a pause, time alone will tell. 


FIRE ACCOUNT 


Our Fire premium income amounted to 
£6,049,628, as compared with £5,624,740 in 
1951, and, after setting up the customary re- 
serve to cover unexpired liability, there is an 
underwriting profit of £648,151 by compari- 
son with £707,212 in the previous year. 


ACCIDENT ACCOUNT 


The expansion of our Accident Depart- 
ment premium income from {2,064,459 in 
1951 to £2,472,946 in 1952 is due, I am glad 
to say, not so much to any inflationary trend 
as to rate increases, a general development of 
our business and a widening demand for in- 
surance protection of one kind and another. 


MARINE, AVIATION AND TRANSIT 
ACCOUNT 


In the Marine Department our premium 
income at £807,042 was less by £84,549 than 
the 1951 total of £891,591. Chiefly respon- 
sible for this were lower prices. in respect of 
certain commodities and an extension of 
import restrictions of one kind and another 
which naturally had its effect on the move- 
ment of goods. 


As to claims experience, it will be noticed 
that claim payments amounted to £541,634, 
as against £521,475 in the previous year. The 
increase involved is due to heavier claim pay- 
ments in respect of both hull and cargo 
business and, although this increase itself is 
of no particular consequence, it has, I 
suggest, its significance as indicating a trend 
not without its dangers. 

The transfer of £75,000 to the credit of 
Profit and Loss Account is made largely in 
order to meet tax charges. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The Life Assurance and Annuity Fund 
amounted at the end of the year to 


£23,450,446, an increase of £855,171 over the 
previous year’s figure. 

New business again constituted a record. 
Sums assured under new life assurances were 
£6,279,435 after deduction of reassurances, 
as compared with £5,641,967 for the 
previous year. Deferred Annuities amounted 
to £549,206 per annum, as against £482,546 
per annum in 1951. 


The premium income of £2,620,917 was 
£381,658 greater than in the previous year. 
The ratio of commission and expenses to 
premiums fell from £12 10s. per cent to 
£11 19s. 9d. per cent. 


The gross rate of interest earned increased 
from £4 8s. per cent to £4 12s. 6d. per cent 
and the net rate from £3 12s. 6d. per cent 
to £4 ls. 7d. per cent. 


The actuarial valuation at December 31st 
last revealed a surplus of £1,085,813. The 
sum of £375,000 was taken from surplus to 
provide for depreciation of investments and 
£125,000 was applied to increase the invest- 
ment’ reserve to £325,000. 


A reversionary bonus at the rate of 35s. 
per cent per annum, calculated on the sum 
assured and existing bonuses, has been 
declared for the three years 1950 to 1952. 


The terms which we offer for all classes of 
assurance and annuity are attractive, but I 
would particularly draw attention to our with- 
profits contracts. As an illustration of the 
cumulative effect of a compound bonus I 
would mention that a bonus of 35s. per cent 
per annum compounded triennially is equiva- 
lent, over twenty years, to a simple bonus of 
40s. 8d. per cent and, over thirty years, to 
a simple bonus of 44s. 6d. per cent. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


In my statement last year I explained the 
change which we had made in dealing with 
overseas taxes on profits and since it is the 
effect of this change and nothing else, which 
temporarily destroys a true comparison of our 
tax figures as between 1951 and 1952 there 
is not, I think, anything I need add to what 
I then said. 


APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT 


I am sure that shareholders will have 
received with pleasure the news of the in- 
creased dividend of 15s. per share, as com- 
pared with the 12s. 9d. per share paid for 
each of the past two years. After providing 
for this dividend, 6s. per share of which was 
paid in November last, and also setting up 
a provision for possible exchange losses (less 
United Kingdom tax relief thereon), the total 
carry-forward amounts to £1,037,288. 


STAFF 


To conclude, it is with pleasure that I 
place on record once more our appreciation 
of the good work of the staff, both men and 
women, who serve and care for our interests, 
whether those who so serve belong to the 
“ Atlas ” or to the companies which are of the 
“ Atlas” family, or whether their duties lie 
south of the Equator, east of Suez, on the 
North American Continent, here in the 
United Kingdom or elsewhere in the world. 
The contribution of all these people to such 
success as we may achieve is a great contri- 
bution and we value it at its true worth. 
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‘CALEDONIAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SIR HENRY J. ROSS ON 
CONTINUED EXPANSION 


The one hundred and forty-eighth annual 
general meeting of the Caledonian Insirance 
Company was held on May I4th in Edip- 
burgh, the Deputy Chairman presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s circulated statement. 


Life Department : Our net new life busi- 
ness for the year, including group business, 
amounted to £2,996,216 as against £3,019.036 
for 1951. Deferred annuities amounting to 
£200,580 were issued as compared with 
£106,120 for the previous year. 


Premium income increased by £53,094 to 
£977,502 and the net interest income by 
£14,798 to £363,900. The net rate of interest 
earned on the fund was £3 9s. 5d. per cent, 


Outgo in the revenue account shows that 
the amount paid under death claims was 
similar to the amount paid in 1951 but our 
maturity payments are considerably less. 


Surrender payments have increased, but 
this is due to withdrawal payments under 
pension schemes to some extent and to the 
financial stringency of the times. The 
expense ratio is 16.7 per cent as compared 
with 16.2 per cent in our last accounts. 


The life assurance and annuity fund at 
£10,923,394 increased by £501,915 during 
the year, Our assets are fully of the value 
stated and the market value of our Stock 
Exchange securities exceeds the value at 
which they appear in the balance sheet. At 
the end of this year our triennial valuation 
falls to be made. 


Fire’ Department: The premium income 
for 1952 was £3,181,799, a reduction on the 
record figure of £3,304,365 for 1951. This 
decrease was entirely due to certain revisions 
made in our portfolio of business in the 
United States of America. Our world-wide 
trading again produced very satisfactory 
results. After increasing the additional provi- 
sion by £75,000, the sum of £269,553 has 
been transferred to the profit and loss 
account. 


Accident Department: The premium 
income for the year was £3,141,046, the 
highest figure in the history of the company, 
being an increase of £689,321 over the record 
figure for 1951, 


I am pleased to report a decided improve- 
ment in the motor department results, Our 
underwriting in the other departments was 
successful, and the sum of £17,912 has been 
transferred to the profit and loss account. 


Marine Department : The sum of £70,000 
has been transferred from the account to the 
profit and loss account. The fund at £898,225 
represents 175.4 per cent of the premium 
income, which is a satisfactory increase on 
last year’s percentage of 165.5. 


TOTAL PREMIUM INCOME 


The total premium income for all depart- 
ments increased from £7,255,211 ‘© 
£7,812,559 and indicates the continued 
extension of our business. The amount of 
interest, dividends and rents (less tax) not 
carried to other accounts was £134,568. 


The balance for the year transferred ‘o 
the appropriation account was £220,811 after 

r sae for taxation and for bad and doubt- 
u s. 


The directors recommend an increase '0 
the dividend from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per share, 
and an allocation of £35,000 to the staff 
pension fund, 


The report was adopted. 
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MINERALS SEPARATION, LIMITED 


YEAR OF FURTHER PROGRESS 
ENTERPRISE PENALISED BY TAXATION 
\\t J. N. BUCHANAN’S REVIEW OF PRINCIPAL INTERESTS 


i, forty-eighth annual general meeting 
of -rals Separation, Limited, will be 
he lune 4th at Winchester House, Old 

Street, London, E.C.2. 


‘ollowing is the statement by the 

o, Mr J. N. Buchanan, which has 
be culated with the report and accounts 
fer tne year ended December 31, 1952: 


year’s consolidated gross profits, 
ere the highest hitherto in the his- 
the company, have beén further 
-d this year by £50,000 to a total 
of £341,000. While dividends bring 
ly the same figure, the profits on 
11 , are up from £117,000 to £174,000. 
This increase is due mainly to our Birming- 
nterests, and also, in part, to three 
months’ profit from our newly acquired sub- 
sdiary, J. W. Jackman and Company, 
| wnited. Manchester, about which I shail 
have more to say later on. On the other 
side of the consolidated profit and_ loss 
account you will notice that the Govern- 
ment’s share of our success has grown from 
£175,000 to £227,000, including provision 
for excess profits levy of £30,000. While 
accepting the need for taxation on 2 heavy 
scale as cheerfully as we can, we are entitled 
1 crincise, I think, taxation that discrim- 
nates against those who show enterprise 
new development or expansion. Excess 
profits levy dees just that. It is, therefore, 
appointing that we are to have a second 
dose of this levy which The Economist has 
aptly described as “a fabulous piece of fiscal 
onsense.” We propose te pay the same 
dividend as last year on the increased capital ; 
with the reduction in. income tax -this will 
take a net figure of £95,000 as against 
{80,000 last year—surely a modest enough 
reward for the risk-takers in comparison with 
the Government’s share. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


furning to the consolidated balance sheet, 
ihe increases in assets and liabilities are 
mainly due to the acquisition last Sep- 
tember of J. W. Jackman and Company, 
lymited, our new subsidiary; and also to the 
expansion in turnover at Birmingham. In 
our opinion the unquoted investments are 
conservatively valued. The increase of cash 
s of no particular significance, and is y 
explained by an accumulation of f for 
the purchase this year of further shares in 
Foundry Services, Limited, as explained 


wier 


We are not a finance company, but since 
ihe control of the company passed into new 
hands five years ago, as outlined in my speech 
cealing with the year 1947, our policy has 
heen to acquire, for long-term investment, 
‘he whole or part of the capital of Tan 


‘aciuring or trading companies which, in our 
judgment, hold promise for further develop- 
ment. The steady growth’to date resulting 
‘rom this policy can, pethaps, best be illus- 
‘ated by comparison of the results disclosed 
y our accounts at December 31, 1948 and 
1952. ‘This shows an increase, the 
PevioG, in gross profits from £179. to 


{ °41,000, while the combined total of invest- 
ment reserve and balance of undistributed 
profit carried forward has risen 
£655,000 to £932,000, 


3 


REVIEW OF PRINCIPAL INTERSSTS 


constant interference with coal deliveries 
caused a considerable drop in the planned 
production. The higher price of copper re- 
ceived during this period, as compared with 
the last operative year, will help materially 
to reduce the effect of those difficulties. We 
look therefore for successful results in the 
current year, which finishes at the end of 


March last in the case of Nchanga, and at the. 


end of June next in the case of Rhokana and 
Mufulira, In March this. year the long- 
delayed Official’ consent was given to the 
Rhodesian Selection Group for leave to move 
Mufulira and their other companies to 
Rhodesia. This action is, I think, greatly 
to be welcomed. While taxation relief, apart 
from the initial gain, may not result in as 
much advantage as some expect, much benefit 
may be gained both by the companies and 
Rhodesia as a result of the direction residing 
in that country. 


Whilst we maintain our confidence in the 
Rhodesian Copper Belt as one of our long- 
term investments, it will be appreciated that, 
owing to the spread of interests in other 
industrial fields that has taken place during 
the past five years, our stake in Rhodesia has 
been proportionately reduced. Actually, that 
proportion now represents about . one-third 
of our total interests, so that we are no longer 
mainly a “ r Company” but are pre- 
dominantly engaged, directly or indirectly, 
in a weéll-spread range of manufacturing and 
trading undertakings. 


HOWARD POTTERY COMPANY, LIMITED 


All three factories in the group were fully 
employed during the year, despite the fact 
that in March, 1952, Australia made a drastic 
cut in her imports. As Australia is our second 
largest customer, this caused a serious dis- 
organisation in the flow of production. On 
the other hand, relaxation in August of the 
prohibition against selling decorated goods 
on the home market was a favourable factor. 
The overall profit of the group was main- 
tained at about last year’s figure. Import 
controls in some of the export markets still 
hamper trade, but at present the current year 
is running at about the same level as last year. 


FOUNDRY SERVICES’ RECORD TURNOVER 


Birmingham-—Foundry Services, Limited. 
—Another satisfactory year’s trading was 
experienced by Foundry ices, Limite 
with the highest turnover in the history 
the company and considerably increased 
profits. ing the second half of the year 
the development section was strengthened 
Wits 5 ae A 2D renet Aeneas ee 
existing range ucts. Togress was 
made in the dev of the Drayton 
Manor Works, where the .company owns 
sufficient acreage to look after future expan- 
sion. The long-term policy is to develop this 
site as the main manufacturing centre for all 
“Foseco” products, and lly concen- 
trate most, if not all, the company’s 


there has been some falling off sales in 
this country, reflecting the recession which 
the foundry industry is ex and we 
may, therefore, see some in these 
profits this year. 
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The soe sharing a made between 
Minerals Separation, Limited, and Foundry 
Services, Limited, in 1944 has still at least 
six years to run, but early this year an oppor- 
aces taken to acquire a further interest 
in undry Services (Holdings), Limited, 
and Minerals Separation, Limited, now own 
50 per cent of the equity of that company, 
which is the holding company of the group. 


Brandeis, Goldschmidt and Company, 
Limited.—Good progress continued in the 
activities of this group, and we received the 
same dividend as last year, which was very 
adequately covered by the profits. 


J. W. JACKMAN AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


Over 98 per cent ofthe shares in this old- 
established company, manufacturing foundry 
equipment, was bought by us in September 
last year. The activities are to some exterit 
ancillary to those of Foundry Services, 
Limited, and both companies have many of 
the same customers. We are glad to say 
that Mr W. Rawlinson, to whose work the 
growth of the business is largely due, remains 
on the board, thus securing continuity, and 
Mr Weiss and I have joined the board. The 
year of this company has been changed to 
December 31, thus enabling us to include the 
figures in our consolidated profit and loss 
and balance sheet ; the profits for the three 
months brought into these accounts were 
satisfactory. The first quarter’s figurés hold 
good, but the company cannot expect to 
escape entirely the uncertainty and possible 
— recession noticed in Birmingham 
above. 


The expansion of the business continues 
to throw increased work on our secretary and 
his team here in London, and we are sincerely 
conscious of our debt to them all for their 
good work afid loyalty. 


VINE PRODUCTS 
RECORD SALES 


The twenty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of Vine Products, Limited, was held on 
May 14th at Surbiton. 


Mr A. Mitsotakis (vice-chairman and 
managing director) presided in the absence 
of the chairman, The Viscount Marchwood, 
KCVO, from whose speech the following are 
extracts : 


I stated last year that 1951 was a difficult 
year, but I must say that the year under 
review was even more so. We were again 
faced with rises in costs of raw materials— 
especially Pure juice—wages, transport and 
expenses kinds, Nevertheless, profit 
under these circumstances will, I hope, be 
considered very satisfactory. 


Your directors did not think it advisable 
to counter these increased costs by increased 
prices which, under present conditions and 
the altered position from a “sellers” to a 
“buyers ” market, might well have resulted 
in shrinkage of sales. As a result of this 
policy our business continued its buoyant 
career and during 1952 our position relative 
to the whole trade has been further enhanced. 

Our sales, particularly those made under 
our proprietary brands (V.P. “ Point ” wines), 
have constituted a postwar record. Our ex- 
port trade has also made a considerable 
advance. We have during the year intro- 
duced two new lower-pri British sherries 
and these are already y established with 
the public. 


In the face of increased competition from 
the imported vermouths sales of our Votrix 
vermouth continued to be satisfactory. 

The financial position of the company con- 
tinues to be as strong as it ever has been. 

The report was adopted and the proposed 
dividend of 174 per cent capital distribu- 
tion of 24 per cent were approved. 
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KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS 
LIMITED 


VISCOUNT KEMSLEY’S ANNUAL REVIEW 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of Kemsley Newspapers Limited, will be 
held on May 28, 1953, at Kemsley House, 
London, The following is an extract from 
he statement of the chairman, The Viscount 
Kemsley, circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1952, to be submitted to the meeting. 

The accounts for 1952 now in your hands 
reflect the upward movement of costs and 
show also the corresponding figures for the 
previous year. The consolidated profit and 
loss account reveals that the profit of the 
group for 1952 after meeting all expenses 
including debenture imterest amounts [0 
£1,434,000 as compared with £1,662,000 for 
1951, 

For the first time for some years I am 
pleased to be able to acknowledge a smali 
reduction in the demands of the tax collec- 
tor. This arises from the reduction by the 
Finance Act, 1952, in the basic rate of profits 
tax as from January 1, 1952, and the Chan- 
cellor’s Budget proposal, recently introduced, 
for a reduction of sixpence in the £ in the 
standard rate of income tax. However grate- 
ful we may be for these concessions, it is, 
nevertheless, still true that the burden of 
taxation falling on our group of companics 
is far too heavy. The charge for the year of 
£824,000 represents over 57 per cent of the 
consolidated earnings. In my statement last 
year I made reference to the inequitable 
incidence of the profits tax levied in respect 
of the dividends paid to preference stock- 
holders. I make no apology for referring to 
this matter again, as no less than £102,000 of 
the charge for taxation is due to it and the 
whole of that amount must be borne out of 
earnings which would otherwise be available 
to strengthen the working resources of the 
business. 


THE NET PROFIT 


The effect is that after providing for taxa- 
tion and allowing for the profits (£8,000) 
attributable to the minority interests in sub- 
sidiaries there remains a sum of £602,000 
which is our company’s share of the net 
group profit for the year. To this we are 
able on this occasion, mainly as a result of 
the substantial agreement during the year of 
the group’s liability for excess profits tax, to 
add an amount of £253,000 which has been 
released from provisions for taxation set 
aside in earlier years. After adding this sum 
and deducting £40,000 representing profits 
retained in. subsidiaries the net profit of 
Kemsley Newspapers Limited, is £815,000. 
The net dividends on the preference stock 
require £267,750, leaving some £547,000 
available for strengthening the. resources 
of this company and for dividends on its 
ordinary stock. The corresponding amount 
for the previous year was {£333,000 but in 
that year we had no large special tax credit 
to help us as we have on this occasion. But 
for the release of past taxation provisions the 
amount now available would be smaller than 
last year by £39,000. 

It is relevant at this stage for me to refer 
to the sale during the year of the copyright 
and goodwill of the Daily Graphic. You: 
directors gave this step careful and anxious 
consideration as part of their general long- 
term policy, to which I made reference last 
year, of conserving the resources of the 
group and improving its economic and 
efficient operation. They unhesitatingly con- 
cluded that the step was in the best interests 
of the company as a whole and that, in spite 
of the long ~~ between the group 
and the Daily Graphic, the time had come 


when it was expedient to make the change, 
even though short-term sacrifices were 
involved. 

In giving effect to the transaction in the 
accounts the opportunity has been taken to 
write a substantial sum off the copyrights 
and goodwill of the group and, consequently, 
an amount of £2 million has been trans- 
ferred out of general reserve for this purpose. 
The application of this sum more than covers 
the capital loss arising on the sale. 


In view of this draft upon the reserve your 
directors feel that it is in the interests of the 
stockholders to continue to conserve the re- 
sources of the company, They, therefore 
recommend that the sum of £400,000 should 
be transferred to general reserve and that a 
final dividend of 5 per cent should be paid 
on the ordinary stock, making 10 per cent 
for the year which is the same rate as in 
1951. After these appropriations the sum 
carried forward will be increased by £13,000 
to £325,000. 


THE SUNDAY TIMES 


I am particularly glad to be able to make 
a favourable report on the Sunday Times. 
During recent years the Sunday Times has 
had to suffer some loss in circulation as a 
result of restrictions in newsprint and of in- 
creases in selling price. To an extent this 
has been self-imposed, for the view that we 
have always taken is that the maintenance 
to the full of the size and quality of the paper 
must take precedence over any considera- 
tions of circulation. Yet on each occasion 
the circulation of the newspaper has re- 
covered and I am glad to say that although 
it is the highest priced Sunday newspaper, 
its progress over the last year, as recently 
published figures reveal, has been steady 
and substantial. It fully maintains its 
leadership in its class. I believe that the 
esteem in which it is so generally held will 
still further strengthen that position. 


LOOKING FORWARD 


As I look forward, I am of the opinion 
I expressed last year to the effect that any 
material rise in the total circulation of news- 
papers is unlikely. This means that any 
particular increase for particular publications 
must be achieved as a result of very hard 
competitive effort. We are well aware of 
that and the keenest attention is being paid 
to the content and presentation of all our 
newspapers. At the same time we are 
engaged in a continual battle with costs to 
secure that so far as is consistent with the 
full maintenance of quality, they shall be 
kept in Close control. Nevertheless, the final 
outcome of our year’s work must depend to 
a considerable degree on a factor over which 
we have no control, and that is the cost of 
newsprint. In relation to other commodities 
the degree by which the price of newsprint 
has increased as compared with 1939 is far 
greater than in most other directions. Were 
I to know now that during the year we could 
look forward to a substantial decrease in the 
price of newsprint, I would be able to con- 
clude on a note of greater optimism than 
I have been able to employ in the last year 
or two. It would, however, be foolish for 
me to do so. Last year you will remember 
I said in concluding my speech that “we 


must occupy ourselves in consolidation and © 


economy.” That task still remains with us 
but not until there is some reversal of the 
upward movement of costs can we Lo 
produce results as satisfying as consistent 
effort deserves and we should desire. 
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BRITISH-AMERICAN 
TOBACCO 


INCREASED SALES 


The fiftieth annual general meet: 


the British-American Tobacco Co; an 
Limited, was held on May 8th, in London’ 


Mr T. F. Winmill (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said: 


This is the fiftieth annual general py -eting 
of British-American Tobacco Company 
Limited. The company was incorporated on 
September 29, 1902, and, therefore, completed 
its fiftieth year of trading on September 30th 
last. I will not attempt to review the his. 
tory of the company but it is a remarkable 
one, showing continued progress. 


The consolidated results for the past year 
reflect some measure of the slackened pace 
of inflation as it affects us and our asso- 
ciates. This is a trend which is of immediate 
practical interest to you as stockholders, as 
will be seen from the profit and loss account 
where you will have noted that transfers to 
fixed asset and stock replacement reserves— 
computed on the same principles as for the 
previous accounting year—amount to 
£800,000 against £1,750,000 in the preceding 
year, the available net profit being £400,000 
more in respect of the year under review. 
This available net profit is, in our view, the 
true profit and the reserves ought, under a 
properly constituted taxation system, to be 
allowed as a deduction for tax purposes. 
The improvement does allow us readily to 
recommend the increase in the final distribu- 
tion to be made in respect of the year to 
September 30, 1952. 


A HELPFUL SIGN 


As’ recorded in the explanatory statement, 
no liability to excess profits levy arose in 
respect of the past year, but I nevertheless 
welcome the recent announcement by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to the effect that 
this form of taxation will cease to operate 
as from January 1, 1954. 


This, together with the reduction of the 
standard rate of income tax to 9s. in the {1 
and the re-introduction of initial allowances, 
is a hopeful sign that the Government recog- 
nises the necessity of easing the burden of 
taxation which weighs so heavily on industry 
to the detriment of the long-term interests 
of the country as a’ whole. 


The additional amounts left to industry 
are modest dimensions compared with its 
real needs. Industry has been carrying 4 
huge and rising burden of inflated assets for 
many years without sufficient relicf from 
taxation for increased replacement costs. 
The need to do more than merely replace 
assets is increasingly preSsing. 

In so far as our business and that of our 
Associated Companies is concerned, the 
policies of disinflation pursued by certain 
countries have had, to a greater or lesser 
degree, the anticipated effects on sales of 
cigarettes and other tobacco goods but, never- 
theless, I am happy to report that, for the 
twelve months ended on September 30, 1952, 
the combined sales of your company and its 
associates showed an increase in volume over 
the previous year. The figures for the first 
six months the current year continue 
bear witness to the steady demand for the 
products of your group, but the present pat- 
tern of world events may well impart a more 
rapid impetus to disiadenionaty trends. 


You will, I think, share my view that the 
results of the past year as now presented 10, 
you can be regarded as Satisfactory, and the 
figures for the first six months give hope 
that the results for the current year wil! not 
show any very marked change. 
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i am glad to be able to report that we 
have regained possession of Westminster 
House and we are hopeful of being reinstalled 
there before the end of 1953; this may well 
be the last occasion on which our annual 
meeting will be held here. 


FUTURE DIVIDENDS 
I think it only right and proper that I 


should say a word in regard to the rates of 
the second interim and final dividends in 
respect of the current year, assuming that the 
resolutions to be put at the extraordinary 
general meeting which will be held imme- 


diately after the conclusion of this meeting, 
are approved by you and by the holders of 
the 5 per cent preference stock of the com- 
pan oad ‘ 
- first interim dividend on the present 


issued ordinary stock for the current year 
has already been paid at the rate of Is. per 
{1 stock; to maintain the same total cash 
distribution in respect of the year to Septem- 


ber 30, 1953, as is proposed in respect of 
the past year and subject, as I have said, 
to acceptance of the resolutions at the extra- 
ordinary general meeting, the second interim 
dividend on the issued ordinary stock for 
this year would be declared at the rate of 
4d. per 10s. stock and the final dividend on 
the issued ordinary stock would be proposed 
at the rate of 5d. per 10s. stock. In a full 
year under the new capitalisation, this would 
mean two interims of 4d. per 10s. stock and 
a final of 5d, 


The report was adopted and at a subse- 
quent extraordinary general meeting resolu- 
tions were passed approving the capitalisation 
of £11,878,880 10s. of reserves and undis- 
wibuted profits and its distribution as ordin- 
ary shares of 10s. each to existing ordinary 
stockholders in the proportion of one new 
10s. share for every £1 of stock held. 


RANGALLA 
CONSOLIDATED 


DIFFICULT YEAR 


The thirtieth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Rangalla Consolidated Limited 
was held in London on: May 11th, Mr Eric 
Davenport, ACA (chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 


The year 1952 has been a difficult one for 
the tea producer, especially for mid-country 
estates such as ours, and the accounts show a 
working loss of £1,746 against a profit of 
£9,854 for 1951. The tea crop at 1,300,681 Ib 
compares with 1,359,675 Ib in 1951. The 
1952 average of medium grown teas at 
Colombo auctions was 2s. 5.88d. against 
2s. 8.4d. for 1951, or a decline of 2.52d. per 
Ib, whereas the company’s average records 
a drop of only 2.10d.; evidence that quality 
anc manufacture were both well maintained. 


In consequence of the settlement of taxa- 
ton liabilities up to and including the year 
1950, £8,000 is no longer required and has 
been brought back to the credit of profit and 
‘OSS appropriation account. The disposable 
balance for the year is £7,876,-being £10,842 
less than a year ago, The a priations 
include an interim dividend of 5 per cent 
for 1952 against 15 per cent for 1951. No 
further payment is recommended. 


lhe outlook for 1953 is difficult to fore- 
cast, but we have commenced the new season 
= both as ome San and sales. The 
‘Top estimate for the year is ed at 
1,390,000 Ib, and for the. first one to 
March 31st 360,330 Ib have been secured 
against 339,867 Ib in 1952. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND 
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DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


(Inc. in Newfoundland) 


BENEFITS OF REHABILITATION PROGRAMME 


MR ELLIOTT M. LITTLE’S REVIEW OF WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES 


The ordinary general meeting of Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company, 
Limited, was held on May 7th at the offices 
of the company, Grand Falls, Province of 
Newfoundland, Mr Elliott M. Little (the 
president) presiding 


The following is the statement by the presi- 
dent which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1952: 


Trading results of our group in 1952 were 
generally less satisfactory than was expected 
at the beginning of the year. The vulnerable 
sulphite pulp market was an early casualty. 
Prices were forced down drastically, mainly 
by the action of the Scandinavian suppliers, 
and base metal prices settled to levels below 
those anticipated a year ago. The newsprint 
market remained firm, but the strong Cana- 
dian dollar, moving from a discount to a pre- 
mium in relation to its US counterpart, cut 
sharply into income. This exchange factor 
also contributed substantially to the decline 
of our pulp and mining revenues. 


ANGLO - NEWFOUNDLAND DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY. LIMITED 


The benefits of the rehabilitation pro- 
gramme are now being realised and our rela- 
tive position with the industry is being 
steadily improved. Owing to the exchange 
factor, to which I have already referred, and 
to the continued upward pressure of wage 
rates, the net profit is down by about 9 per 
cent from the record figure achieved in 1951. 
It is believed that this relative stability will 
compare very favourably with the general 
industry trend. 


Capital expenditure amounted to 
$3,853,281, the larger projects comprising this 
total being the conversion of a subsidiary 
groundwood mill to a power plant, construc- 
tion of new acid towers and digesters and 
additional automatic grinders. Plans for 
capital expenditures over the next year or 
so will be influenced by the trend of the 
newsprint market with due regard being given 
to working capital requirements. 


Newsprint consumption in the United 
States is steady at peak volume. It is reason- 
able to assume that the future trend will 
approximately follow the course of business 
generally. As regards the overseas markets 
there is a large but latent demand that could 
be activated by an easing of trade restrictions, 
particularly in regard to currency converti- 
bility. It would appear that under conditions 
of unfettered international trade these markets 
could ensure capacity demand for Canadian 
newsprint for the foreseeable future. 


GASPESIA SULPHITE COMPANY, LIMITED 


The production for 1952 of 65,142 tons of 
unbleached sulphite pulp was 14,302 tons 
less than in 1951. This reduction was partly 
due to a drop in demand which caused a 
two-week shut-down-and partly to the neces- 
sity of improving pulp quality. 


A firmer demand, however, is expected 
for the bleached sulphite pulp to be produced 
after the bleaching plant, now being installed 
at Chandler, is completed about the middle 
of 1953. 


The installation of the bleaching plant is 
progressing according to schedule, and an 
amount of $1,014,124 has been spent up to 
the end of 1952. This project is being 
financed to a substantial extent by certain 
customers who, by the end of 1952, had made 
advance payments of some $2,100,000 against 
pulp to be delivered in 1954 and subsequent 
years. 


TERRA NOVA PROPERTIES, LIMITED, 
BUCHANS MINE 


The mine operated continuously through- 
out the year, excepting legal holidays, and 
milled 334,000 short dry tons of ore—an 
increase of 10,000 tons over the total for 
1951. Average grade of ore mined was 
slightly higher than that obtained last year, 
but decreases in price of metals throughout 
1952 radically reduced total revenue and net 
income. : 


Ore reserves as of December 31, 1952, 
were estimated to contain 3,632,000 tons of 
assured and probable ore, a decrease of 
245,000, as compared to reserve figures of 
December 31, 1951. During the year no 
development work or diamond drilling was 
carried out within the areas of probable ore 
to justify reclassification of tonnages in this 
category. There also remains a reserve of 
low-grade ore totalling 123,000 tons, which 
can be mined’ and treated as long as metal 
prices keep this type of ore within an 
economic bracket. 


Mine development for the year totalled 
9,003 ft, which compares closely with the 
1951 total of 9,045 ft. A large part of the 
development work was done in the Rother- 
mere ore-bodies, opening up areas for stoping, 
and driving No. 13 level towards R4 ore-body 
to permit further investigation and outlining 
of ore limits by diamond drilling. Both 
development and exploration phases will 
continue next year. 


MONTMORENCY SHIPPING, LIMITED 


This company operates a fieet of time 
chartered vessels for the freighting of the 
parent company’s products to United States 
ports. It also carries bulk cargoes for other 
parties, largely as alternatives to ballast 
voyages. The shipping market slumped 
during the year with adverse effect on this 
outside business, but lower time charter rates 
will improve the parent company’s delivery 
costs in 1953. The profit for 1952 has been 
carried forward in the books of the shipping 
company. 


CONSOLIDATED POSITION 


The consolidated profit, after depreciation 
and taxes, of $4,348,598 is equivalent to 
79 cents per stock unit, compared with 
$8,227,382 or $1.50 per stock unit in the 
previous year. Your companies’ fixed assets 
have been well maintained and the many 
improvements and additions will improve the 
group’s earning capacity in the years to 
follow. Working’ capital has been maintained 
on a satisfactory level. 


Once again I take pleasure in recording 
my aporeciation of services loyally performed 
by officers, staff and employees throughout 
our organisation. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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HIGHLANDS & LOWLANDS PARA 
RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAVY TAXATION OF ESTATES 


THE INDUSTRY’S SUCCESS IN HYGIENE AND WELFARE WORK 


MR T. B. BARLOW ON 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the Highlands & Lowlands Para Rubber 
Company, Limited, will be held om May 
27th, at Plantation House, Mincing Lane, 
Lendon. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr T. B. Barlow, which was cir- 
‘ culated with the report and accounts: 


The accounts for 1952 carry with them a 
recommendation to pay a dividend of 10 per 
cent and a cash distribution of 2$ per cent, 
being a portion of the profit derived from the 
sales of land. This payment is not liable to 
income tax Or surtax. 


The year’s working resulted in a profit of 
£242,800, The dividend of 10 per cent 
requires £25,800; tax reserve requires 
£95,000, and there has been transferred to 
replanting reserve £70,000 and to deprecia- 
tion reserve £40,000, which leaves a carry- 
forward of £49,169. 


Replanting reserve stands at almost 
£140,000, but our replanting programme 
with 2,690 acres in hand and a further 215 
acres to be undertaken in 1953, is an indica- 
tion of the necessity for a substantial reserve. 


PROFITS AND COSTS 


It is interesting to note that the profit 
derived from rubber was £108,000 as com- 
pared with £341,000 in 1951, and that from 
palm oil and palm kernels was £86,300 as 
compared with £84,300 in 1951, but these 
figures are exclusive of such mecessary 
charges as provision for replanting and depre- 
ciation of buildings and machinery, and it is 
for this reason that £110,000 has been allo- 
cated to these reserves. The Rubber 
Growers’ Association calculates that these 
items cost very nearly 4d. a ib on the basis 
of an annual yield of 400 Ib per mature 
acre. In our case the calculation must of 
necessity be complicated by the dual cultiva- 
tion and since we already have 48 per cent 
of our rubber replanted with high yielding 
trees the cost to us would probably work out 
at rather less. 


Unfortunately special expenditure on 
account of the emergency was a serious 
charge costing £28,000 and that alone is 
more than stockholders receive by way of a 
10 per cent dividend. Quit rents were raised 
to the maximum and export duty on rubber 
and palm oil amounted to £61,600 or nearly 
two and a half times as much as the 10 per 
cent dividend, But this has not prevented 
the company from continuing its high stan- 
dard of welfare work for its labour. 


Recently Mr C. R. Harrison attended a 
meeting of the International Labour Organi- 
sation held in Havana as the representative 
of the Rubber Growers’ Association whom 
he also represents on the council of the 
Ross Institute.. A most suitable appointment 
because he was a keen disciple and early 
colleague of Sir Malcolm Watson the great 
malariologist. Mr Harrison has been a leader 
in hygiene and welfare work for estate 
labour and he was appalled to find how 
backward the conditions are elsewhere, 


AMENITIES FOR LABOURERS 


We, the plantation owners Claim to be the 
pioneers in the tropics in cutal hygiene and 


MALAYAN SITUATION 


sanitation. “Real wagés” compare very 
favourably with agricultural workers the 
world over. The labourers pay no taxes and 
their basic needs are small. In addition, they 
are housed free in cottage type dwellings, 
fuel for cooking can be had for the trouble 
of collection from beneath the rubber trees, 
medical attention and, if necessary, hospital 
treatment is provided free to the labourer 
and his dependents, pre- and post-natal 
treatment is given to all women and work- 
ing women get two months’ full pay during 
the period of confinement. Communal wire- 
less is laid on, estate villages are lighted with 
electricity, refuse disposal and a pure piped 
water supply are a charge on the estate. 
Sewerage disposal is by septic tanks, playing 
fields, drama halls, temples, schools, creches 
in which free milk is supplied, cattle grazing 
for labourers’ herds and gardens are all pro- 
vided by the company. 


The health on estates is good and the vital 
statistics speak for themselves ; on Highlands 
and Lowlands the 1952 death rate was : 
Labour 5.2, Dependents 14.0, and average 
for Malaya 75.02 per mile, 


“IGNORANCE AND JEALOUSY” 


Two simple facts emerge—{a) that Rubber 
Estates are heavily taxed, (b) that they are 
successful pioneers in tropical development 
and welfare work. The Malayan Government 
is said to be ignorant of the essential facts 
of the rubber industry. Great pressure is 
being brought to bear by some antagonistic 
journalists and educational leaders in Singa- 
pore for a fact-finding mission to inquire into 
the rubber industry The only apparent 
reason for this campaign is ignorance on the 
part of its instigators and jealousy that the 
industry does not conform to their political 
ideals but has been brilliantly successful. 


_ If estate companies, such as this, were not 
literally an open book or if Government 
lacked power to make inquiries through its 
health, labour or other officers, Sir Cerald 
Templer would have taken such power long 
ago. To press for a fact-finding mission now 
is a positive insult to His Excellency. 


MALAYA’S NEED OF CAPITAL 


Recently it was announced in Kuala 
Lumpur that Malaya needed more capital to 
develop its resources. All who know the 
country will agree with this and if the real 
object of the mission is to find out how to 
induce capital to go to Malaya it had better 
come to London and ask the Rubber 
Growers’ Association, which includes 
survivors, successors and sons of the men 
who made the rubber industry. 


For the last four years Malaya has suffered 
from banditry. and communism, but at last 
the trouble has been checked and for this 
General Templer must be warmly thanked. 
He has re-established the prestige and 
authority of Government. It is noted with 
satisfaction that he has issued warnings 
against complacency, nor has he overlooked 
the danger that without continued firmness 
and justice the old racial strife, which was 
the reason the Malay rulers welcomed 
British help and guidance eighty years ago, 
may break out again. 
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We rely on a wise and strong Govern, 


ment, one of MOst importan: tasks 
must be the education ‘of the Malays 0 that 
they can take their with the other com. 
munities and eby progress towards the 
ideal of a Malayan nation. There is proposed 
legislation, strongly opposed in 
certain quarters, to make it compulsory for 
Malays to be employed in industry and trades, 
It is also significant that the wealthy. shrewd 
and po , organisation, the M alayan 
Chinese Association, has offered Gove:nmen; 
the sum of $500,000 to assist in financing 
Malay trade centres. To sum up the \) layan 
position: the Government has its hands ful! 
as is to be expected in times of wo: |dwide 
difficulty, but the outlook is better. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


For the current year, 537,600-Ib of rubber 
have been sold forward at 22.5d. per |b, ana 
the palm oil is being sold in the open marker. 
The present price is about £73 per ton cif, 
so that unless. rubber and palm oi! rise in 
—_ or taxes fall, 1953 will show a further 

eavy decline in profits. But it may well be 
that if peace materialises in the Far East, 
countries which are now shoft of rubber will 
be able to buy, thus removing any surplus 
of production over consumption. If war con- 
tinues, probably stock-piling will continue. 
In any case it is rumoured that America is 
about to raise the price of synthetic which 
would increase the demand and price of 
natural rubber. So that although the out- 
fook is obscure there may be redeeming 
features later. In the meantime, every 
effort is being made to reduce costs. 


Stockholders will wish to join with me in 
thanking the general manager, his staff and 
labour, together with the agents and visiting 
agent for the excellent work they have done. 





ARMY & NAVY STORES, 
LIMITED 


EXPANSION PLANS 


The eighty-first annual general meeting of 
the Army & Navy Stores, Limited, was 
held on May 8th in London. 


Commander S. C. Lyttelton, OBE, DSC, 
RN, chairman and managing director, in the 
course of his speech, said: In London net 
profits for the past three years have remained 
remarkably steady. The disappointment this 
year has been caused by the serious re. «ssion 
of trade in India. It is proposed to pay 4 
dividend of 10 per cent, less tax. 


~ There would appear to be an idea among 
ia that the day of the big depart- 
mental store is over. Your directors by no 
means hold this view, but have confidence in 
the future of your business provided that iC 

We have felt for some 
a store working from 
5 not, 


uon for successful 


trading as it would be- 
with its business well spread over 


London, 
We have 
definite plans. It is the intention to expand 
and develop your retail business here and 
elsewhere. 


The removal of percentage price controls 
gives us freedom again to conduct the met- 
chandise sidg of our business in our normal 
way ; the reduction in ie show 
t trading generally and the outlook '5, 
on the whole, brighter than since 1950. 

Owing to ct conditions, we have 
-of our branches in 


‘ 
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UNITED GLASS BOTTLE 
MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED 


CHANGED CONDITIONS AFFECT PROFITS 


The fortieth annual general meeting of the 
United Glass Bottle Manufacturers, Limited, 
will be held on June 18th in London. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
men: by the chairman, Mr L. A. Elgood, 
OBE, MC, DL, JP, CA, circulated with the 


report and accounts for the year 1952: 

[he year that has passed since issue of my 
previous statement has been marked by the 
tendency of industry as a whole to reduce 
stocks with resultant greater sales resistance, 
whilst inflationary conditions have persisted. 


These circumstances have caused a check to 
the hopes which I previously expressed of 
marketing to the full the increase realised 
in our productive capacity, and have rendered 
unfavourable, comparison of our trading 
results for 1952 with the record and excep- 
tional results recorded in 1951. 


The reduction in the group trading profit 
is due mainly to the following causes: (1) In 
January, 1951, and again in the month of 
May of that year, we were compelled by the 
incidence of ever-increasing costs to advance 
the selling price of glass containers, but no 
subsequent selling price adjustment was made 
until August, 1952, despite the continued and 
severe advance in costs in the interyening 
period ; (2) The general change to” more 
difficult trading conditions which developed 
early in 1952 resulted in a reduced demand 
in the home market for glass containers and 
closures, and the intensity of competition in 
export markets increased; and (3) Profit 
margins were drastically reduced by these 
events 

Notwithstanding these adverse conditions, 
the group trading profit of £861,473, although 
substantially less than the record profit 
earned in 1951, came within the range of 
earnings of the other postwar years. 


TAXATION AND PRICES 


I have previously stated that your com- 
pany’s policy is to maintain the glass con- 
tamer as the cheapest form of package for its 
many uses. ‘To this end there is constant 
improvement of method of manufacture and 
handling of goods introduced in our factories 
and warehouses. However, the incidence 
of taxation at present levels and continuing 
idvances in prices of coal, soda ash, stores 
and services impede our efforts to stabilise 
prices. Only reluctantly, and then to the 
minimum extent, shall we further increase 

selling prices. In consequence of our 

uing policy of modernisation and 

r mechanisation our annual provision 

depreciation continues to increase and 
s year totals £407,720. 
he total charge of taxation on profit for 

ir, £515,986, represents 60 per cent 
he group trading profit and includes 


£2,500 liability to excess profits levy incurred 
dy a subsidiary company. -A refund of taxa- 
ton relating to previous years and amounting 
to 420,000 results from the liquidation of 
certain of the subsidiary companies, 


DIVIDEND AGAIN 17} PER CENT 


From the net group profit, £367,687, is 
ceducted the minority interest in profits. of 
a subsidiary company which, at £24,215, 
compared with £44,708 in 1951, reflects the 
reduced earnings of the company. 

olding company profit for the year, 
£316,042, compared with £544,559 in 1951. 


The directors have a jated £152,471 
to general reserve cane £30,000 ~ nee 
nevolent account. The dividend on the 


preference stock for the year absorbed 
£47,303. Despite the contraction in profits 
the directors recommend a final distribution 
on the ordinary stock of 10 per cent, less 
income tax, which, with the interim dividend 
already paid, makes a total distribution for 
the year of 174 per cent, less income tax, as 
paid for the two preceding years. 


Accordingly there remains a balance at 
credit of profit and loss account of £302,243 
to carry forward, compared with £321,394 
at the close of 1951. 


The balance-sheet and consolidated balance- 
sheet show further substantial additions to 
fixed and current assets. Deliveries of capital 
equipment speeded up during the year, with 
the result that outstanding contracts for 
capital expenditure at the close of 1952 were 
considerably less than at the close of 1951. 
The quicker rate of delivery applied also to 
stocks and stores, the level of holdings of 
which are under constant review. Balances 
in banks and cash in hand are increased, but 
the- larger part of the proceeds of the 
unsecured loan stock issue was immediately 
employed in financing other assets. 


A regrouping of the revenue reserves has 
been carried out by the merging in general 
reserve of those formerly under the separate 
headings of contingency, stocks and stores, 
plant replacement, and research expenditure, 
factory and office improvements. With a 
further ———— from profits this year, 
the general reserve of the company is there- 
fore now at a level of £2,150,000 and that 
for the group at £2,244,947. 


EXPORTS 


At the time last year I made reference to 
the need for the accelerated handling of 
exports and a reduction in the cost of export. 
At the time a ports’ efficiency committee had 
only recently been set up to consider ways 
and means of ensuring a quicker flow of 
traffic ‘through the ports. of the United 
Kingdom once goods were assembled for 
shipping. From the point of view of speed, 
an over-all decline in the volume of exports 
has resulted in. delays in despatch being so 
reduced that in the main goods, once ready, 
are now en route as quickly as was the case 
before the war. With the future in mind, 
these changed marketing conditions do not 
lessen the original purpose of the ports’ 
efficiency committee. 


The cost of exporting from our factories 
to overseas ports, however, does in no way 
compare with prewar charges, and for the 
maintenance of export trade this is an 
alarming condition. Not only are we faced 
with the full blast of competition from 
Western Europe, but also severe competition 
from the new or growing glass industries 
established within those countries to which 
we have regularly shipped in the past. Within 
the past year such local production has beep 
aided by payments difficulties, a shortage 2f 
sterling resulting in the substantial curtail- 
ment of your company’s traffic with such 
traditional markets a3 Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa. 


Nevertheless, your company’s export sales 
in 1952 were well maintained when compared 
with the record figures achieved in 1951, The 
outlook in the present year is not so favour- 
able, but it is to be hoped that some measure 
of goodwill has been earned with our many 
customers overseas if only because of a steady 
and substantial diversion of production 
abroad throughout those yeafs of acute 
shortage which, until recently, has prevailed 
since 1939. : ; 
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BLAW KNOX 


SUBSTANTIAL VOLUME OF ORDERS 
IN HAND 


The annual general meeting of Blaw Knox 
Limited was held on May 14th in London, 
Sir Geoffrey Burton (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


I must first of all refer to the great loss 
your company sustained last year by the death 
of Mr J. Theodore Goddard. Mr Goddard 
had been chairman of the company since its 
inception in 1921, and under his able 
guidance the company prospered and steadily 
expanded. Only a few weeks ago your com- 
pany suffered a further loss through the death 
of another distinguished colleague—Sir Louis 
Greig. Both these gentlemen served your 
company loyally and unselfishly. 


Referring to. the balance sheet, fixed assets 
have increased by £31,000 and stock by 
£24,000, but cash and tax reserve certificates 
are lower by £126,600. This reduction in our 
cash resources is the direct result of increased 
turnover which has steadily improved over 
the last five years. 


TRADING RESULTS AND POSITION 


Trading profit is slightly up on last year 
and after providing for taxation of every kind 
the surplus available for appropriation is 
increased from £121,000 to £168,000. We 
have allocated £100,000 to general reserve 
and, subject to your approval of the final 
dividend, the carry forward of £290,000 wiil 
show an increase of £30,000. 


Dealing with our trading position, new 
orders in all departments continued at a 
substantial level, although at a lower volume 
than for the a year. We carry forward 
£5 million of uncompleted business which, in 
the present circumstances of contracting 
demand and consequently more competitive 
conditions, is a favourable factor. 


The Tower Department has had a satisfac- 
tory year, but has been handicapped by 
shortage of steel. In addition to important 
contracts for high-voltage lines for the British 
Electricity Authority, we have during the 
year obtained orders for delivery to Uganda, 
Venezuela, New Zealand, and India. Our 
problem now is to meet world competition, 
which is increasing. 

In other departments, too, considerable 
orders have been received, although there 
was somé falling off towards the end of the 
year. There has been a slight improvement 
in the supply of materials. If this improve- 
ment is sustained a higher rate of production 
in our factories should be possible. An 
increase in turnover is essential, as it is neces- 
sary to reduce prices to meet competition 
both at home and-»abroad, and production 
costs have shown no reduction—rather the 
reverse. 


Since the introduction of the B.K.12 Motor 
Grader and the “B.K.-Fifty” Excavator, 
orders for these new products to the value 
of over £3 million have been placed with 
your company, which I am sure you 
will agree is good evidence of their wide 
acceptance throughout the world and the 
progress that has been made. The company’s 
policy of expenditure on research ahd de- 
velopment has been continued and a new 
motor grader, to be known as the B.K.10, 
is about to be introduced. The present 

ition is therefore satisfactory, but our 
uture prospects must viewed _ with 
caution in the light of present trends in 

orld trade, 


The report was adopted and the dividend | 


of 30 per cent for the year was approved. 
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POOL, LORRIMER & 
TABBERER, LIMITED 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of this company was held on May 14th, at 
Leicester, Mr W. J. Lorrimer, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement : 


The profit on trading before taxation for 
1952 has increased to £97,143, as compared 
with £64,290 for 1951. 


Taxation for the year was 65 per cent of 
the company’s income and at £63,000 com- 
pares with £38,000 last year, leaving a profit 
after taxation of £34,143, against £26,290. 
After adding two taxation adjustments. and 
deducting the preference dividend and the 
interim ordinary dividend, there is an amount 
of £24,814 available for appropriation. Your 
directors recommend the payment of a final 
dividend on the ordinary stock of 15. per 
cent, less income tax, making 30 per cent for 
the year, leaving £16,939 to be added to the 
profits carried forward. The dividend on the 
ordinary stock for the year requires £15,750 
net and is covered twice by carnings available 
for the ordinary stockholders. 


BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


Regarding the balance sheet, the outstand- 
ing feature is the big improvement in our 
liquid position, net current assets having in- 
creased by £58,798 to £369,642. Stocks have 
been reduced from £531,663 to £305,425 and 
an overdraft of £93,475 has been replaced 
by cash balances of £103,205, while our 
creditors have also been reduced by some 
£30,000. Current liabilities are now covered 
over four times, 


1952 has been a period of considerable 
difficulty following the 1951 collapse in prices 
of our main raw materials, wool and cotton, 
and aggravated by the reluctance of our 
customers to place their normal autumn 
requirements in the early part of the year. 
Wool, however, strengthened from its lowest 
point during the first week in April to a peak 
towards the end of July but then fell again at 
the opening of the sales for three weeks in 
September, only to recover by Christmas to 
a similar price to that ruling at the close of 
i951. Our spinning mill and knitting plants 
were working at a very reduced capacity for 
the first nine months, but I am pleased 
to say that since that time full production has 
been restored and is being maintained. 


Our export sales, although still high fell by 
£192,000 through the closing of world 
markets brought about by import licensing 
restrictions. 


FULL ORDER BOOKS 


Our order books for 1953 are now full for 
several months to come; a very different 
position from that obtaining at the same time 
im 1952. 


All last year our high speed warp knitting 
plant was working overtime, but unfortu- 
nately this year we shall be affected by the 
serious cut in our nylon allocation, which 
is unlikely to improve until 1954, when it 
is anticipated nylon will become available 
in much larger quantities. 

Your directors have under active con- 
sideration the recommendation of an increase 
in the authorised capital of the com et aiaaee with 
a view to making a bonus issue 
stock, in order to bring the Seid camel capital 
more into line with the actual capital em- 
ployed in the business, I hope to lay before 


you proposals to give effect to this — 
the current year. ‘ 


Tike“tejort anit acontals were edteend 


THE MILFORD DOCKS 
COMPANY 


NO OFFER RECEIVED FOR STOCK 


The seventy-eighth annual general mect- 
ing of The Milford Docks Company was 
held on May 13th in London. 


Sir Felix J. C. Pole, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: Last year I 
forecast some improvement in our position, 
There was improvement, but the tonnage 
of vessels entering the port was 18,600 tons 
below that 
trawlers being laid up owing to poor catches 
and the high operating costs. The quantity 
of fish landed was 30,127 tons—a decrease 
of 3,738 tons, compared with the previous 
year. I am pleased to say that the cargoes 
handied increased by almost 9,000 tons. Oil 
tonnage was down by 10,522 tons. 


The gross profit for the year was £28,317 
—a reduction of £2,754. The income, how- 
ever, was only £1,297 below that of 1951. 
Receipts from the hire of the dredger were 
substantially less, but this reduction was off- 
set by the increased income from the cargo 
trade, particularly explosive traffic. 


Every effort has been made to keep 
expenditure down to the minimum. We 
have set aside £2,177 more for depreciation 
and, therefore, our operating expenditure is 
less by approximately £4,100, which can be 
regarded as satisfactory. 


The net profit, inclusive of taxation provi- 
sions of £4,128 made in previous years and 
not now required, increased by £1,099 to 
£13,411. The directors recommend a divi- 
dend of 34 per cent, less tax, which will leave 
£6,747 to be carried forward. 


Application has been made in this session 
of Parliament for a Bill to make permanent 
the authority for increased charges now sanc- 
tioned under the Defence Regulations, and 
to consolidate and modernise previous Acts. 
The Bill has passed the House of Commons 
and House of Lords and received the Royal 
Assent last Wednesday. 


NO NEGOTIATIONS 


Doubtless, however, stockholders are more 
interested in the extraordinary dealings that 
have been taking place in our stock than in 
the statement of last year’s accounts. From 
the first I made it clear in response to 
inquiries that the directors were ncither 


engaged in negotiations nor had they been 
approached. 


On April 16th the following official state- 
ment was issued to the press: 


“The directors of The Milford Docks 
Company state that they have received no 
offer for the stock of the company, nor is the 
company engaged in any negotiations outside 
the normal course of business. An official 
announcement will be made if at any time 


it seems necessary to protect the interests 
of existing stockholders.” 


Your directors are quite aware that the 
potentialities of Milford seem to have 
attracted attention in some quarters, and it is 
possible that certain suggestions for en 
ing the dry dock have become known. 
must make it quite clear that your Said 
will not deal except with a principal or an 
authorised agent of a known principal. 


We have only today received a new request 


for facilities to make detailed in 
and surveys in connection wie cae 
and developing the dry dock. 

be fair to read into pba oe 


at this stage, but the continued inte: 
ship-repairérs and shipowners in this 
is most interesting. DS ee 


The report was adopted. 


of the previous year, due to- 


Sion at the 
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MANGANESE BRON/E 
AND BRASS 


RESULTS AN ALL-TIME RECO. 


The per Peasy ms ordi annual- ¢cneral 
meeting of t ronze and Bras 
Company, Limited, was held on Ap:i| 7th 
in London, Mr J. Cc. Colquhoun, MBE (chair. 
man and managing director), presiding 


The following is an extract from his circu. 
lated statement: Output and Carnmings again 
continued at a high level. The profit tor the 
year of £439,029 before providing fo: taxa- 
tion and dividends, and after charging 
£80,680 for depreciation is an all-time record 
for this company. comparable profit 
figure for the previous year was / })7,29) 
after charging depreciation of | §)926, 
Provision for taxation amounts to / ‘(3,000 
against £200,000 for the previous ye.: The 
cumulative effect of the changes in «:xation 
introduced in last year’s budget is 10 leave 
us with an increase in net earnings of {8,737 
after an increase in profit before taxation of 
£111,737. 


Your directors recommend that 2 final 
dividend of 7d. per share be paid on the 
ordinary shares, making 9d. per share for 
the year (same), plus a bonus of || d. per 
share (making a total of 10$d. for the year) 
If approved the surplus remaining {or the 
year after payment of preference and « ordinary 
dividends will amount to £92,312 against 
£89,345 for the previous year. 


MARINE PROPELLER ACTIVITIES 


The tonnage of p: ers made and on 
order in our new nickel-aluminium-bronze 
alloy “ Nikalfum ” has steadily increased and 
over 20 of the most prominent home and 
foreign s nipping companies now have pro- 
pellers of this material, many having placed 
repeat orders. Our a department con- 
tinues to give valuable advice to our 
customers on all problems connected with 
propellers and an increasing number make 
the fullest use of our service ‘by specifying 
“Scimitar” propellers on their orders to 


builders. 


At your Handford works at Ipswich the 
volume of orders in hand, though not so 
that as a year ago, continues to give satis- 
faction, especially for all alloys for heat- 
resistance and other special requirements. 
Steady progress has been made in the pro- 
duction methods for such materials, while 
the laboratory is carrying out continual 
research on improvements in composition and 

allurgical properties, with the resul( that 
we have maintained our premier position for 
the supply of such material now used (0 so 
ge an extent in high-speed aircraft and for 
purposes. Despite a marked 

decrease in the orders for commercial 
materials, the works were able to maintain 
a high rate of engi 


a 


ioe our Elton eh —— 
vot ciel to products ie from met 

ert improvement im 
trading ees ago ,was not sus- 


tained in the last few mionthe of 1952. and 
this business is a definite reces- 
bound up with the 
limitations in export market. Neverthe- 
less, the technical staff have in the meantime 
——- a number of new materials, chicfly 

and ferrous oe for which the sales 


eapuaianion has found no ane outlets, so that 
once trade recovers from the present reves 
dan wwe ielicie tik tha peviows output will 


the prospects for the current 
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CROFTS ENGINEERS 
(HOLDINGS) 


EXCELLENT PROGRESS © 


sj ARTHUR CROFT ON OVERSEAS 
INTERESTS 


The fifth annual general meeting of Crofts 
Engineers (Holdings), Limited, was held on 
May &th at Bradford, Sir Arthur Croft (chair- 
mon and managing director) presiding. . 

he following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


You will note from the accounts the ex- 
cellent progress made by your company ; the 
profits have increased to a record figure, but 
as these have been made with a considerably 
increased turnover, it will be realised that the 
ncreased profits have been secured on a 
reduced profit margin. 


he trading profit forthe year amounts to 
(661,476, against the previous year’s figure 
vf £630,707. Taxation again takes the 
major share of our profits, and you will note 
that an amount of £387,565 has been reserved 
for this purpose, leaving £273,911, which 
presents the net profit of the company and 
ipsidiaries, 


Of the total amount retained in the 

of the subsidiaries there has been 

isferred to general reserve a sum of 
00, and a further amount of £25,000 
een allocated to stock reserve. 


The directors propose a final dividend of 
25 per cent on the ordinary shares absorbing 
£52,500, making a total distribution of 40 per 
cent, less income tax, for the year. 


The fixed assets of the company have in- 
creased by £80,023, and the balance sheet 
reflects the strong financial position of the 
company. 


PROSPECTS 


Our order book at the end of 1952 was 
only slightly less than at the beginning of the 
year. In recent months there has been a 
slight falling off in the influx of orders, also 
trading conditions have become more difficult, 
so | would not like to attempt to forecast how 
matters will go. I can say, however, that we 
are intensifying our efforts to secure trade, 
and hope by this means to keep up our 
turnover and profits. 


In general, we find that raw materials are 
now in better supply, but we still have diffi- 
culties in meeting our full requirements of 
rolled steel plate, bars, forgings, etc. It is 
hoped in the near future this difficulty will 


be overcome, 


For the last three years only have we been 
able to concentfate again on building up a 
direct export trade and I am pleased to be 
ible to report good progress. We have estab- 
ushed our own branches where advisable, 
also appointed agents and representatives 
elsewhere. When these all get fully working 
we are hopeful of obtaining the maximum 
value of orders from. overseas. 

_ Canadian Subsidiaries—Crofts Canada, 
Limited, has had another successful year’s 
trading, although it has not yet come up to 
expectations. Britenco, Limited, Canada, for 
the first time has made a profit, and it is 
ane _ ys reorganisations effected in the 
selling and administration arrangements of 
these two companies, following my visit to 
Canada, will result in increasing their pro- 


gress. 

South African § i my recent 
visit I found the business progressed at 
a much greater rate than anticipated, the 
turnover target had been and the 


profit earned was very sati 


The report was adopted. 





JOHNSON & PHILLIPS 


The forty-eighth annual general meeting of 
ohnson & Phillips, Limited, was held on 
y 14th in London. 


Mr G. Leslie Wates, JP, CompIEE, chair- 
man and joint managing director, in the 
course of his speech, said: Although the 
balance from trading account has not reached 
the high-water figure of the previous year, 
it is, at £706,365, the second highest in the 
history of the company and is higher than 
the average of the last three years, including 
the exceptional year 1951. 


We have transferred to the revenue reserve 
‘£100,000; to research and development 
£30,000 and to dividend equalisation £25,000, 
leaving £154,313 to be carried forward to 
next year, substantially the same figure as 
that brought in. The balance-sheet shows 
that with these additions the general reserve 
now amounts to £500,000, a satisfactory 
figure ; the research and development reserve 
exceeds £100,000, and the dividend equalisa- 
tion reserve amounts to £125,000. In addi- 
tion to these reserves, the capital reserve of 
£1,333,750 remains the same as last year. 


The board are satisfied that the time has 
now arrived when we can properly and 
rofitably employ a further £500,000 in the 
Sadar: and accordingly provisional allot- 
ment letters in respect of 333,437 ordinary 
shares issued at 30s. each were sent to 
ordinary shareholders with the directors’ 
report and the notice convening this meeting. 


This company has for the last forty years 
always raised its new ordinary share capital 
from amongst its then existing shareholders 
so that such shareholders receive the entire 
benefits arising from each issue. We have 
followed the same procedure this time and 
shareholders will, I think, be satisfied that the 
benefit we offer in making the issue of shares 
at 30s. is a very real one. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPERS 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Illustrated Newspapers Limited was 
held on May 14th in London. 


Major H. Davenport Price, MC, JP (the 
chairman), presided and in the course of his 
speech said: 

The trading profit of the group totals 
£515,827, showing a decrease of £85,000 odd 
on the previous year. Dividends and interest 
and the surplus arising from a war damage 
claim, bring the gross profit up to £534,401. 
Taxation accounts for no less than £267,837, 
and after deducting the proportion of profits 
attributable to outside shareholders sub- 
sidiary companies, there remains a net profit 
for the year attributable to Illustrated News- 
papers of £181,748. - 


Current assets exceed current liabilities by 
£1,084,601, which shows a strong liquid 


the gross ing profit for the 
p is lower, the turnover has been hi 
than in the previous year. This is 
tion of the more severe competition now 


trades, of 
funn bade 


The high’ standard of production of our 
publications has ben maintained and in the 
portrayal of the gfeat events of Coronation 
year we are having an unprecedented demand 
for our journals. Our trade papers, The 


Drapers’ Record and Men’s Wear, have had 


a record year, ° 
The report was adopted. 





THE EVER READY 
COMPANY (GREAT 


BRITAIN) LIMITED 


MANUFACTURERS OF DRY 
BATTERIES 


MR E. N. ROWBOTHAM’S 
STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of The Ever 
Ready Company (Great Britain) Limited will 
be held on Thursday, June 4, 1953, at the 
head office, Hercules Place, Holloway, 
London, N.7. 


The following is the statement of the chair- 
man, Mr E. N. Rowbotham, which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended February 28, 1953: 


As you will see from the accounts the net 
profit for the year ended February 28, 1953, 
before taxation, slightly exceeds the profit 
of the previous year. 


EXPORT AND HOME SALES 


During the year difficulties regarding tariffs, 
import quotas, foreign exchange, etc., have 
resulted in some diminution of last year’s 
record export turnover, although export sales 
were substantially above the figure for the 
year ended February 28, 1951. We are 
expanding and reinforcing our overseas sales 
organisation and provided we can overcome 
the difficulties to. which I have referred we 
feel confident that our sales will again expand. 
Certainly the figures for the current year to 
date are encouraging. 

Home sales also showed a slight recession 
dye mainly to the fact that with the change- 
over from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market many 
of our customers reduced their stocks in the 
early part of the year. Fortunately, towards 
the end of the financial year we have benefited 
by substantial reductions in the cost of many 
of our principal raw materials which have 
enabled us to maintain our profits. 

The reductions in cost of basic raw 
materials should produce considerable benefits 
to the company during the coming year. 


REDUCTIONS IN SELLING PRICES 
It has always been the opinion of your 


directors that high prices for our products, ° 


however justified by high costs, operate to 
the disadvantage of our business and tend to 
restrict its development, and I am_ particu- 
larly happy to inform you that following 
upon the reductions in the prices of our saw 
materials we reduced the prices of all radio 
batteries to consumers by 10 per cent on 
March 16, 1953. We shall continue our 
endeavours to reduce costs of manufacture 
by efficient and economic mass production 
methods so as to be able to offer to our 
customers, both at home and abroad, a first- 


‘class product at a fair and attractive price. 


radio always been 
unfair to the battery set user. None of your 
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company’s batteries is now subject to pur- 
chase tax. 


These two substantial concessions to con- 
sumers, together with the reduction in 
purchase tax on the company’s “ Allidry” 
radio receivers should stimulate the demand 
for our products. 


reduction in 
£1,719,202 


which is reduced 
STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION £1,007,103. 
£676,790 to £814,478, 


The consolidgted balance sheet shows that 
the company’s financial position remains 


our 


strong. The surplus of current assets 
caved and deferred liabilities has increased credits guarantee 
from £805,914 to £847,191. 1 
easier supply position which now obtains we 
have been able to make a considerable 
stock-in-trade from * 
to clo 

affect the 
en from £1,365,274 to 
Debtors have increased from 


exchange restrictions W 
payments from export customers. 


hich have delayed the 
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over outstanding debtors are covered by the ex 
* “i : t s, a ug 
Owing to the After providing for taxation and dividends 
at the same rate as year, we have 
allocated £130,000 to reserves and the carry 

forward has been increased to £149 266. 
Staff—I should like to. express my appre. 
ciation to all the members of the Ever Ready 
organisation for the efforts which they have 
made during the year which have contributed 


in no small measure to the satisfactory result, 
achieved. 


and this has 
figure of creditors 


entirely due to 


These 
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VICTORIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 
School of Social Science 

The Council of Victoria University College proposes shortly to 
appoint a Supervisor of practical training with the status of Senior 
Lecturer in the School of Social Science, and invites applications from 
suitably qualified persons for this post. ; 

The Senior Lecturer will be required to lecture in the theory and 
practice of social work with pafticular reference to case-work; to 
make suitable arrangements for and to supervise the practical training 
of students, and generally to assist the Head of the School with the 
administration of the department. 2 

Applicants should hold a recognised qualification in social studies 
or social science and must have had experience as social workers. 
Knowledge of modern methods of casework theory and practice is 
essential and experience in the practical training of students iis 
desirable. 

Salary: The salary will be £1,000 per annum, rising by annual 
increments of £50 to £1,200 per annum. The initial salary will be 
determined according to the qualifications and experience of the 
appointee. Allowance is made for travelling and removal expenses. 
Further particulars and information as to the method of application 
should be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 


The closing date for the receipt of applications in London and New 
Zealand is June 30, 1953. 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
; SOUTH AFRICA 
Applications are invited for: 
(a) a Professorship, and 
(b) a Senior Lectureship, 
in the Department of History and Political Science, Pietermaritzburg. 
The present salary scales, which are expected to be shortly 


increased, are: 
Men £850 x £30-—£1,180 x £20—£1,200. 


Professor: 
Women £600 x £25—£900. 
Senior Lecturer: Men £600 x £25—£900. 

Women £550 x £25—£725. 
In addition, cost. of living allowances of’ £320 p.a. for married and 
£100 p.a. for single officers are paid. Commencing salary will depend 
on qualifications and experience. 

Further details and information as to method of application may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Closing 
date for the receipt of applications is August 15, 1953. 

ORMOND COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 
AUSTRALIA 
o Apalicatyins are invited for the office of Master (i.e., Head of the 
ohege). 

Salary: £A1,575—£A1,775, according to qualifications and experience, 
together with superannuation. and other benefits. 

ull particulars and Paper of Information are obtainable from the 

Chairman, Ormond College Council, Ormond College, Melbourne, N.3, 

Victoria, Australia, or from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, 5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
The closing date for the receipt of applications is July 31, 1953. 





iS Graduate in Economics or Commerce sought for post of 
Marketing Assistant to Sales Director. The work will be at 
Head Office, St. Albans, Ability to handle and interpret figures more 
important than previous experience.—Full details of career and salary 
required to be addressed, in writing, to the Sales Director, L. Rose 
and Co., Ltd., Grosvenor Road, St, Albans. 

pres to the Secretary of the company’s pension funds required 
: by large industrial organisation at the head office in London. 
Qualified accountant or Chartered Secretary, approximate age 35-40. 
Knowledge of pension fund matters desirable. Minimum salary 


£1,250.—Write, giving details of age, qualifications, etc. to Box 
N.8756, A.K, ‘adea? 12a Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 


= HE way to ensure summer in England is to have it frarned and 
: cage in @ comfortable room “ or heat your house with unrationed 
oil, the cheapest form of clean, labour free, automatic heat. Your 


boiler can now be converted for about £200, including tank.—Nu- 
Heating Plants, Limited, Droitwich. : ae actin! 


HARTERED ACCOUNTANT wanted as Secretary and Chief 
Accountant of London manufacturing company. . Four-figure 
salary. Initiative, drive and enthusiasm more important than ong 


industrial experience.—Box 249. 
OOD FOOD AND WINES in dignified surroundings will be appre- 


ciated. by your guests—Restaurant FRASCATI, 

London, W.1. MUS. 7414, er ret 

eee 25/35, wanted.as personal assistant to the directors 
of an advertising agency. Knowledge of advertising not essential 

as his duties will be chiefly concerned with. administration and 

pa emo Bet. gore ee = the xight Tene write 
: ons, experience and salary r 

itr. & Plummer, 55/61 Moorgate, HC. a eee 

YPOGRAPHER (woman), National Diploma, well-educated, keen, 

intelligent, requires post in advertising or publishing firm.— 


Box. 248. 
interested in — Housing — Agriculture — Transport — 


Economics—Exports—or Shipping? If so ou will also be 
interested in our fortnight! Partlemente , subjects 
Trial 3 months’ aietn lon 10s Vibe te 


% rane rial Advisory Bureau, 


Street, eatin. i 
ACCOUNTANT, wide 


12 Buckingham 
UALI 


financial experience, com 
with marked organising ability, desires progressive eee 
wie g ff enisotion of repute. Coontnaneie salary £1, 1,500.— 


> 


‘share in an interesting and constructive task 


BANK OF THE GOLD COAST 


A vacancy occurs unexpectedly in the st of Manager of this 
newly formed Bank (incorporated in the Gold Coast by Ordinanee) 
and offers, for a suitable retired banker with overseas experience, y 
A three-yea: contract 
is contemplated in_ the first instance (terminable at three monthy 
notice on either side) on the. following terms: — 

Salary £2,000 per annum; 

Free furnished house; 

Two months’ leave a year on full pay, with air passages provided 
for self and wife. 

Applications, giving full details of experience, age, etc., should 
be addressed to: The Managing Director, Bank of the Gold Coast 
c/o Commissioner for the Gold Coast, Melbourne House, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2. 

Candidates will be interviewed in London during the month of 
June. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE—CANBERRA 
AUSTRALIA 

Applications are invited for appointment to the post of LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS 

Salary £A650—£1,050 p.a., plus cost of living allowance (at present 
£A180 p.a.). Annual increments of £A40. 

Wusthar particulars, conditions of appointment, and the summary 
form which must accompany applications may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
5 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, or from the undersigned. 

sretpecactaanes close June 6, 1 


WEN, Registrar, Canberra University College, 
___Canberra, A.C.T., Australia. 


—————» 


OPPORTUNITIES IN AMERICA FOR ENGINEERS 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation, the first company in the United 
States to design and produce a jet engine, is enlarging the engineer- 
ing force of its Aviation Gas Turbine Division. 


If you are interested in a challenging job with Westinghouse's 
fastest growing Division, this is your opportunity. The field is wide 
open for qualified men, preferably of B.Sc. or equivalent standard, to 
do research. development and design work on jet engines and com- 
ponents such as combustors, compressors and turbines, fue! systems 
and controls, ignition system, gearing and lubrication systems; in 
stress and vibration analysis, fluid flow research, metallurgical 
studies, project engineering, laboratory and engine testing. 


Applications, giving full particulars as to qualifications, etc., should 
be addressed to Mr. Geo. R. Northrup, Westinghouse Electric Inter- 
national Company, 1-3 Regent Street, London, S.W.1 Interviews will 
be arranged in Britain. 





ett ae 


OPPORTUNITIES IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERS 


The Westinghouse Electric Corporation, a very prozressivé 
organisation, has in its Electronic Division @ number of attractive 
positiong open for Engineers with professional standing in either 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers or the Institution of Radio 
Engineers, 

Applicants for these positions should have at least three years’ 


experience in design or development in one of the following fields 
of activity: 


Circuitry 

Radar 

V.H.F. and U.H.F. Equipment 
High Frequency, Heating 
Computers Misside Guidance Equipment 
Communications Equipment Aircraft Hydraulics 


Plant is located in outskirts of Baltimore, Maryland, in beautiful 


Chesapeake Bay Area with splendid facilities for fishing and sailing. 
Generous relocation allowance is provided. 


PLEASE REPLY PROMPTLY, giving full particulars as to quali- 
fications, etc. Interviews will be arranged in Britain, Address 
enquiry to Mr T. M. Bloomer, Westinghouse Electric International 
Company, 1-3 Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 


Telephone Equipment 
Broadcast Equipment 
Antennas and Waveguides 
Serve-Mechanisms 





— 


MBITIOUS YOUNG MAN, 2%, single, 4) years Exchange Banking 


India/Malaya, Part h know! 
e r 3 y' : I Institute of Bankers, thoroug' tion, 
ommerce, finance, econ seeks adm inistrative ° i 
<— ng Sree t House Central Africa or Far Hig 


FR00Ks on Market Research, Statistics, Economics, Management, 
and long runs of periodicals “ 


for sale.—Box 246. 
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. UN WATER SUPPLY 


There can be no expansion without “‘ pure- 
water,” and there can be no ‘‘ pure-water ”’ 
without applying efficient methods of control 
in places of storage, in pipelines, in treatment 
plants and throughout distribution networks. 
In all these fields Glenfield Control Equipment 
has been in éver-increasing demand for over 
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CRAVEN { 
TOBACCO hy 
man 


You're all set for a cool, smooth 
smoke with CRAVEN TOBACCO. 
CRAVEN smokes slowly, fra- 
grantly, and there’s deep satisfaction 
in every pipeful. Try CRAVEN today 


—the richest pleasure the pipe 
can offer 


CHOOSE FROM THREE FINE BLE 0S 


C ce vg ne 4/7 oz. 
Craven BE de luxe Mixture 4/3 oz. 
Craven ire Curly Cut 4/4 on. 
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DUNLOP ‘FORT’ car tyres are designed for the 
motorist who is prepared to pay a little more for a 
tyre that is without equal for strength, trouble- 
free performance and long mileage. Like all other 
Dunlop car tyres it carries the famous Gold Seal, sym- 
bol of the latest and best in tyre-building technique. 


DUNLOP FORT 
Se a Class by Sof 
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You're known 
to the world 
company 


—— ji oka adie! 





s 


The list of subscribers to LIFE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS reads like 

an international “Who's Who’. It contains the names of men and women 

_ who control the trading policies of business, industry and government in 
ee. Oi many partsof the world. Large numbers of them subscribe to the English- 
Ane - language edition which circulates in more than 120 countries outside the 
b- ta): al U.S. and Canada, while many others, in Latin America, receive the new 
i Spanish-language edition. These people are responsible for large-scale 
8 purchases of capital goods. Their homes are open toall that is bestamong 
the accessories to fine living. Once a fortnight they see the advertisements 

in LIFE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS representing the world’s most 

outstanding companies and products. An advertising campaign in as- 
| sociation with LIFE INTERNATIONAL’s other well-known advertisers will 


interest these people in your company or products. The Advertisement 
Director (Grosvenor 4080) will gladly send you further information. 








nternational Mun 


LIFE IN ENGLISH — approximately 300,000 
copies in English circulating in 120 countries 
outside North America. 

LIFE IN SPANISH — approximately 
215,000 copies in Spanish circulating in 
Central and South America. 


These are the «INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS 
of LIFE magazine. 





TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W1 





